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Date:         Sun, 1 Dec 1996 11:29:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joe Martin <jam8@CORNELL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: placement
 
>Thus my request for info:
>       Does anyone have information on a placement process where one
>simply explains the options to students and then ASKS them which course they
>think would be best for them?  This would be a matter of replaceing
>"bad placements" that we create with "bad placements" due to
>choice.  Might be an improvement.  Of course it would depend on making
>"low" placement not too awful (e.g., giving credit for it;  and not
>making it NECESSARILY an enormously long servitude).  Princeton went this
>route.  Any other examples?
>
>Peter Elbow
 
Peter,
 
At Cornell, the Writing Workshop offers a limited assessment.  We invite
about 800 students of an incoming class of 3000 to write an impromptu essay
at the beginning of the fall term.  (Students are invited who have lower
than average SAT scores.)  The essays are read by instructors who over a
two day period then meet with the writers in short conferences.  In those
conferences the readers explain our program of Freshman Writing Seminars
which are writing courses taught across the College of Arts and Sciences.
Readers also "invite" students whose essays suggest difficulties with
writing to enroll in a special course designed to help students adjust to
academic writing. This course counts for credit as a writing seminar, is
offered Satisfactory/Unsatisfactory, enrolls 12 students per section, and
offers weekly conferences to each student--all attractive enough to
encourage most students to take our advice.  And we've found that many more
feel insecure enough about their writing that they would prefer to take our
course even though their essays are clearly competent.  Some students
ignore our advice and go on to other seminars.  Those students either
manage in their courses with varying degrees of success or return to us or
to our tutoring service when they have difficulties with assignments.
 
.........................................................................
 
Joe Martin, Director    174 Rockefeller Hall    jam8@cornell.edu
Writing Workshop        Cornell University      (607) 255-1390
                        Ithaca, NY  14853-2502
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 1 Dec 1996 12:19:44 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         r batteiger <BATTEIG@VM1.UCC.OKSTATE.EDU>
Organization: Oklahoma State University
Subject:      lurking/minnesota
 
Greetings to all.  I have been silent for some time on this list, but I don
 
't feel silenced (except by this lousy e-mail system we have).  Mostly I'm just
 too busy to believe that I can compose a rational statement that any of you wi
ll see as a contribution to the conversation.  Still, as Fred Kemp points out,
I find my lurking a valuable academic experience.  Virtually every day I learn
something important from this list.  What finally brought me out this morning i
s Chuck's post about Minnesota, which I fully support.  I don't see that we hav
e a role on campus at MN unless lots of people will agree to talk with us and c
ooperate.  So far as I can tell, we have no rules about how composition is to b
e taught, or where, or by whom, etc.  Campuses are free, so far as I know, to m
ake their own arrangements about curriculum as well as about directors.  I agre
e that Chris Anson has been treated shabbily.  Welcome to the club.  But I cant
agree that Joel has been treated badly.  I read Ira Shor's post with interest.
It might have been written about many campuses.  I didn't see it as breaking
any restraints of confidentiality.  After all, Joel knew that Ira was on this
list, just as Newt's mom knew that Connie Chung had a camera running.  Was
there an explicit agreement of confidentiality?  And it seems disingenuous
to accuse Ira of meeting with anyone "clandestinely."  To suggest that he
should not have met with those students is indeed to suggest that both he and
they should be silenced.  As I recall, both enjoy the constitutional right to
free assembly and freedom of speech.  As I also recall, many southerners in
the 50s and 60s said that yankee writers, reporters, etc. should not have
talked about what they saw in the south.  To suggest that the situation at
MN is entirely internal and should be left to those who are inside is also
disingenuous.  This week's Washington Post Weekly (a little touch of civili
zation on the prairie) carries an editorial citing the MN tenure situation
as the first wedge that will help crack the difficult tenure nut.  So local
situations indeed have national implications, and it is right that we should
talk about them.
You see why I lurk.  When I speak I risk going on too long.
Rick Batteiger, Oklahoma STate University, Stillwater
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 1 Dec 1996 12:52:36 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <enos@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Privacy and Silencing...
In-Reply-To:  <961130.203837.EST.RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU>
 
I've been thinking about Fred's and Bob's thoughts on the "openness" of a
forum such as this listserv. I agree with what both of you say--mostly.
But I don't think I can buy that the Internet is the only technology that
"allows" an "open society." One of the reasons--perhaps the most important
one--is that such technology has increased the distance between the
"haves" and the "have nots." I'd put hard paper publication (of course it
once was cutting-edge technology too and separated the haves from the have
nots--those who could read and those who could not) above the "Infobahn."
But I'm a technoskeptic--an ol' 19-century Romantic, still. I know there
are a lot of grad students who are members of WPA and subscribers to this
list. Yet I know of only one who has participated openly on this list--and
another one who has just recently joined the conversation. I also know of
a number who do feel silenced. Bob mentioned that perhaps those who are
silenced through fear can be "protected" by the large group of people
participating openly on this list. Intriguing--but how is this done? One
way, of course, is to speak FOR those who are silenced, that some of us
become their voices. Why doesn't this make me feel better? I'm guessing
because while we see this technique on the printed page, one thinks of a
forum like this as being much more visibly dialogic--and real. I'll shut
up now.
 
----------------------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
520-621-3371
FAX 520-621-7397
enos@U.Arizona.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 1 Dec 1996 15:40:42 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         PETER ELBOW <elbow@ENGLISH.UMASS.EDU>
Subject:      thanks
 
I'm grateful and excited at all the useful information and ruminations
about placement procedures that give some or much choice to students.
Thanks to all who wrote (and don't hold back if there are others).
 
        (Can't resist noticing how nervous people are about the term "Romantic"
these days.  Fred K's helpful thinking came with a kind of
disclaimer--that perhaps he is guilty of being a romantic--but at least
he's not a 19th c.  kind.  Theresa damned the torpedoes and admitted
openly that she is the thing itself.
        Where has it been proven that the romantics were so
bad.  Sherri Gradin's book shows that they weren't so individualistic and
apolitical as assumed.  I think I am one.  C. S. Lewis once said that one
of the favorite ways to insult people is to label them with the title of
some previous era [don't be so "medieval"/"19th c" &c]--as though that
made someone bad by definition.  I have a hunch that a lot of people are
really pretty romantic--but it's not too cool[!] to acknowledge it.)
        Peter Elbow
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 1 Dec 1996 14:39:55 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Diane Clark <Diane.Chardon@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      undergraduate writing major
 
        I am in John Ramage's WPA class, and I've been lurking about the
list for some time now.  It seems to me that we all have similar goals in
mind for our students, but different ways of achieving these goals.  I
was wondering if some or all of you might share with me your ideas about an
undergraduate writing major in an English department.
        I have developed a preliminary list of questions that I think are both interesting and
relevant to curricular development.  If you have a few moments, I would
appreciate your input.  Please respond to me personally at
diane.chardon@asu.edu.  If anyone is interested, I will post a summary of
responses when all is said and done.
 
        1.  What are some of the primary goals of higher education?
 
        2.  How would these goals inform your undergrad writing curriculum?
 
        3.  What are the three most important things you would want your
                students to learn in your curriculum? (thanks jr)
 
        4.  What courses would you have in your core (or would you have a core)?
 
        5.  Would you include things such as service learning,
                internships, computer training, etc. in your curriculum?
 
        6.  What theory and/or research do you base your responses in/on?
 
 
Of course, any additional comments you would like to make are welcome as
well.
 
        Thank you very much for your help.
                                DC
 
****************************************************************************
Diane C. Clark
Graduate Teaching Associate
English Department
Arizona State University
 
diane.chardon@asu.edu
(602) 965-3853
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 1 Dec 1996 19:51:41 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      RhetNet: Recent Net/Texts (jargon&rhetoric)(tenure&revolt)
X-To:         h-rhetor@msu.edu
 
RhetNet Net/Texts:
http://www.missouri.edu/~rhetnet/net_texts.html
 
      The Latest . . .
 
      >>Oct96<<
      Jargon:
        Friend or Foe?
          Intractable Annoyance or Intractable Elegance?
 
      ---> Jargon, Elitism, & the Necessity of Unusual Language (but is
           it pomo?)
           http://www.missouri.edu/~rhetnet/jargon/
      ---> Pomo Jargon (what is pomo, anyway?)
           http://www.missouri.edu/~rhetnet/pomo/
      ---> Butt-ugly Language and Theory as Religion
           http://www.missouri.edu/~rhetnet/religion/
 
           A CFP for a new journal, Space and Culture, was posted
           to Rhetnt-L early in October and the discussion it
           sparked lasted the rest of the month. Some folks found
           the language in the announcement vague to the point of
           inscrutability. Others either found it understandable or
           defended its obscurity. The editor of Space and Culture,
           Ian Roderick, joined the discussion soon after it began to
           defend and explain the language choices he and his
           colleagues had made. This conversation is a particular
           case of what's a common-enough debate about the
           rhetorical and political effects of specialized language.
 
      >>Sep96<<
      Tenure Devolution,
      Victor's New Nomadic TechnoRhetorical Circus,
      & the seeds of Inter*versity
      http://www.missouri.edu/~rhetnet/circus/
 
           This conversation began with a cross-post from another
           list describing the regents-initiated tenure revisions that
           were in process at the University of Minnesota at the time.
           The ensuing discussion veered into questions about whether
           the troubles with tenure were heralding troubles with the
           institution as a whole and what those troubles might portend
           for education. One answer, problematic to be sure, was
           institutional evactuation: educators leaving the nest to
           create new educational environments in the new worlds
           created by digital technologies. The Interversity list and
           web site were born as a result.
           http://www.missouri.edu/~rhetnet/interversity/
 
--------------------------------------
The rest of the Net/Text collection...
--------------------------------------
 
           >>Aug96<<
           Let's play...
           Schoolgame
           Gradegame
           Gradegame II
 
--------------------------------------
 
           >>Aug96<<
           Plagarism!
 
--------------------------------------
 
           >>Aug96<<
           A Dash of Rhetorical Theory in Your Pedagogy
 
--------------------------------------
 
           >>Jul96<<
           Invention: Writing Process(es), Narrative
           Accumulation, & Research
 
--------------------------------------
 
           >>Jun96<<
           Peer Review & the Future of Quality in Scholarly
           Publication
 
--------------------------------------
 
           >>May96<<
           The Tao of Catch
 
--------------------------------------
 
           >>Feb96<<
           Assaying the Essay:
                 Part I
                 Part II
 
--------------------------------------
 
           >>Jan96<<
           NCTE-talk's Take on The Main Problem
 
--------------------------------------
 
           >>Oct95<<
           The Main Problem
 
--------------------------------------
 
           >>Jan96<<
           Literacy & Assimilation
 
--------------------------------------
 
           >>May95<<
           A Symposium on the History of Computers and the
           Teaching of Writing
 
--------------------------------------
 
           >>Feb95<<
           Morphing Editors: A Conversation about the
           Transformation of Editorial Roles
 
--------------------------------------
 
Contribute a Net/Text:
 
Have you seen a discussion (on a list, newsgroup, MUD, etc.) that you
found particularly interesting, something that taps into the difficult and
provocative issues of the day, that contain moments of elegance, wit, and
wisdom that should be captured.
 
If so, RhetNet may be of use for capturing and continuing the
conversation. Use the form below to let us know who/what/where & we'll
help with the permission, presentation, and perpetuation of the project.
 
Topic:
 
Implications, relevance, that sort of thing:
 
Source (name & address of the list, newsgroup, MUD, or other venue):
 
     Is the source archived?
     Do you have a copy of the thread?
 
Your name:
 
Email:
 
 
 
 
 
 
          This page has been consulted  times since 04 March 96
 
               RhetNet home | RhetNet texts | RhetNet Snapshots
 
 
 
Last updated: 27 November 1996
Suggestions to: Eric Crump, wleric@showme.missouri.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 1 Dec 1996 20:38:09 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang" <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Privacy and Silencing...
 
I may be one of the ex-students Theresa mentions below.  As a grad student I
listened to the list for a long time before I felt either comfortable or
confident enough to respond.  I'm tempted to say this is a positive
experience, though, rather than a "silencing" one because it was through
listening that I learned the climate, the voices, the topics, etc.  Those
were valuable lessons for all kinds of reasons!
 
At 12:52 PM 12/1/96 -0700, you wrote:
>I've been thinking about Fred's and Bob's thoughts on the "openness" of a
>forum such as this listserv. I agree with what both of you say--mostly.
>But I don't think I can buy that the Internet is the only technology that
>"allows" an "open society." One of the reasons--perhaps the most important
>one--is that such technology has increased the distance between the
>"haves" and the "have nots." I'd put hard paper publication (of course it
>once was cutting-edge technology too and separated the haves from the have
>nots--those who could read and those who could not) above the "Infobahn."
>But I'm a technoskeptic--an ol' 19-century Romantic, still. I know there
>are a lot of grad students who are members of WPA and subscribers to this
>list. Yet I know of only one who has participated openly on this list--and
>another one who has just recently joined the conversation. I also know of
>a number who do feel silenced. Bob mentioned that perhaps those who are
>silenced through fear can be "protected" by the large group of people
>participating openly on this list. Intriguing--but how is this done? One
>way, of course, is to speak FOR those who are silenced, that some of us
>become their voices. Why doesn't this make me feel better? I'm guessing
>because while we see this technique on the printed page, one thinks of a
>forum like this as being much more visibly dialogic--and real. I'll shut
>up now.
>
>----------------------
>Theresa Enos
>Department of English
>University of Arizona
>Tucson, AZ 85721
>520-621-3371
>FAX 520-621-7397
>enos@U.Arizona.EDU
>
******************************
Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
Director of First-Year Writing
Murray State University
P.O. Box 0009
Murray, KY  42071
(502)762-4729
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 1 Dec 1996 23:57:00 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: privacy and listening
 
>>I occasionally forward a relevant WPA-L posting to a colleague or to our
>>Writing Coordinating Committee.  These postings usually report on a
>>relevant publication, public information, or someone's considered opinion
>>about an issue we are dealing with.  Is this wrong?  Steve Fox, IUPUI
>>(Indianapolis)
 
>Steve, it is indisputably right.  More than that, it is glorious.  (I hear
>choirs of angels in the background.)
 
>Fred Kemp
>Texas Tech
 
Now, wait; I agree with Maureen Arrigo (though the way I say it is a person
has to be willing to have all their e-mail shown to their best friend and
their worst enemy) about the uncontrollably public nature of the electronic
world.  But the last time all those multiple messages were going by, I
thought I saw something about NOT REVEALING THE EXISTENCE of this list to
non-members, not just not re-posting w/o permission.  What was that all about?
Keith Rhodes, Northwest Missouri
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 1 Dec 1996 23:56:50 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: standarized tests and placement
 
Bill Condon wrote:
 
>If ALL we want to do is place students into writing courses, we can
>(mis)use ACT and SAT to do that, since what they measure more or less
>includes what we want to measure, even though they don't test for writing.
>But in doing so, we need to remember that we're encouraging more MC tests
>and less actual writing.  In other words, if we use MC tests and the
>quality of incoming students' writing goes DOWN, then we cannot blame the
>secondary schools.  We can only point our fingers at the face in the
>mirror.
 
If one were requiring a test specifically billed as the students' writing
placement test, these reasons clearly support refusing to use standardized
tests.  Nevertheless, assuming a student body that, by definition, normally
has an ACT or SAT score (since, regrettably, normal admission is impossible
without one), the case for ADDING further MANDATORY writing assessment is
not legitimately cast as a case for the abolition of MC tests.
Portfolio-based assessment does all kinds of good; clearly, it's a worthy
addition.  The SAT may be so suspect (assuming the truth of the many charges
made here) as to need mandatory supplemental assessment.  Borrowing your
reasoning, though, there are certainly kinds of "actual writing" practices
that I'd like to avoid encouraging, too -- especially if doing so has no
demonstrable predictive advantage, either.  Universally mandating BOTH an MC
test AND a reductive writing assessment may send the worst of all possible
messages.  Maybe THAT's where the five-paragraph essay came from ...
Keith Rhodes
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 1 Dec 1996 21:29:11 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <Duane.Roen@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Privacy and Silencing...
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.16.19961201204342.2aa71426@msumusik.mursuky.edu>
 
I'm reminded of the graduate students who started the Burkean Parlor
column in RHETORIC REVIEW some years ago because they felt silenced at
CCCC--that they didn't have authority to speak in the professsion.  I'm
also thinking about another 20th-century technology, the automobile,
which also has created distance between the have's and the have-not's.  I
own a car, but I ride the bus to work each morning.  On the bus are all
sorts of people who don't own cars; they tell me that one day they hope
to own automobiles.  The blue book price on some early-model computers is
under ten dollars; I haven't found such prices in the automobile blue books.
If you've read James Burke's CONNECTIONS, you know that technologies of
various sorts have distinguished classes for a few thousand years.  Once
in a while the less affluent folks have the "better" technology--as was
the case at the Battle of Agincourt, where the English, who had bows,
defeated the French aristocratic knights, who had all sorts of expensive
equipment.  We're not going to get rid of the technology, so we need to
find ways to get it into the hands of those with less money. On our
campus, by the way, over 39,000 students currently have active e-mail
accounts.
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition
Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 10:15:19 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grading
 
On another thread, someone mentioned that "Michigan students regard C
as a failing grade." This reminded me of the bugaboo of "grade
inflation," something that has apparently been going on since the
existence of grades. Our administrators have dug up evidence that
students at our university are getting higher grades then they used
to get. This is leading toward calls for higher standards, more
outcomes assessment, etc.
 
        I think that one reason students may get higher
grades  than they used to is that they care more
about grades, they work for high grades, perhaps because more of them
want to get into a good graduate school (or get an assistanship), or
because they are simply more competitive as they face a world with
fewer opportunities. The "Gentleman's C," if it ever existed, no
longer has any appeal. --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 08:18:08 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: privacy and listening
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/02/96 02:01
 
This business about not revealing the existence of the list is a bit of
antique boilerplate that seems to be built into the listserv software. It is
important to understand that this list is very public. Anyone can join, and
anyone who knows how to use a newreader can read. The best test is the one
Maureen suggested: do you want to see what you have written on the front page
of the New York Times? An interesting side light: I suggested that a
professional organization of provosts/vice provosts might want to have a
listserv discussion for discussing issues of common concern. Many said they
would like to have such a list but they could not write with any candor or
engage in exploratory discourse in such a public arena. It wasn't so much that
they would be embarrassed. It was more that an exploratory discussion would
find its way back to their institutions as a policy decision. This is not a
trivial issue. One of the hard lessons I've had to learn (and I still haven't
learned it all that well) since I've been in central administration is that I
have to be careful what I say and to whom. This is a constraint I rarely felt
as a faculty member. Bummer.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 10:22:19 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Marcia Dickson <dickson.4@OSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: placement
 
Peter,
 
I've been thinking about your post for a while and reading what others have
to say about placement--and I find myself perplexed.  There are obviously
people on this list that believe in the positive influence of basic
writing--psychologically and socially--myself included.  Others seem to
regard basic writing as a necessary evil.  You have for sometime seemed to
think of basic writing as an unnecessary evil.  Does your desire to do away
with basic writing classes have its basis in a theory that all students will
learn better if they are in "regular" classes, or is there a sub-text that
basic writing is a humiliating, destructive experience that will "mark"
students psychologically and socially?  Before any decisions about placement
can be made, I think we need to decide what our reasons are for rejecting,
strengthening, or adjusting placement procedures.  What are the goals of the
various basic writing programs?  How does placement serve to teach us more
about our students and our programs?
 
Marcia
 
Marcia Dickson, Associate Professor
The Ohio State University, Marion
1465 Mt. Vernon Ave.
Marion, OH 43302
614-389-6786
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 09:47:37 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Janet Whiteaker <JFW4819@TTUMIS.TNTECH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Lurking near Theresa....
 
Stephen Portell wrote:
 
"I am very interested in a discussion about cyberspace ethics."
 
 
More legalities than ethics, but don't forget the Cyberspace Law website:
 
 
          www.Counsel.com/cyberspace
 
 
 
The newly opened discussion site is
 
 
          www.ssrn.com/cyberlaw/cyberspaceLawList.html
 
 
 
To subscribe to the Cyberspace-Law listserve, send e-mail to
 
 
          LISTSERV@PUBLISHER.SSRN.COM
 
   with the subject line (optional)
 
          SUBSCRIBE
 
   and the body message in the first line
 
          SUBSCRIBE CYBERSPACE-LAW FIRSTNAME LASTNAME
 
    of course replacing "FIRSTNAME" and "LASTNAME" with your first and
    last names (or such pseudonyms as you prefer).
 
 
 
 
There is some interesting stuff out there.
 
Janet
 
 
*****************************************************************************
Janet Whiteaker, Assistant Professor           e-mail      jfw4819@tntech.edu
Academic Development Program
Tennessee Technological University             v-mail            615-372-3456
Box 5171
Cookeville, TN  38505                             fax            615-372-3434
*****************************************************************************
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 08:52:38 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: placement
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/02/96 08:25
 
I have long thought it might be interesting to create a writing program that
meets each students where they are and helps them move to where we want them
to be vis-a-vis the writing competency they will need in the university and in
life. I have been distinctly uncomfortable with with a program that addresses
the range of student writing ability with exempt, regular, and basic. This
limited range of response comes from the tradition of offering education in
courses. A discussion I had off line with Mark Wiley a couple of weeks ago
moved me to dig out an old plan I worked on years ago that proposed that
writing should be taught in a place that offered a variety of different kinds
of activities and where a student's path to success (meeting the writing goals
of the program--and of the student as well) could be customized to meet the
student's needs, changed as the needs changed, etc. In this situation, we
still need placement--i.e. we need to analyze each student's writing ability,
but basic writing as such does not exist. We break out of the
one-size-fits-all mold of courses into custom tailoring. It's a writing center
plus.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 16:33:33 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <Dick_Fulkerson@ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Five Paragraph Theme/History
 
Though it's an issue of considerably less significance than a lot of the
topics currently being discussed on the list, I'm interested in the question
Mark raised about the history of that ubiquitous 5 paragraph essay, the 50
Star Theme as Emig called it.
 
Sheridan Baker doesn't discuss it, at least in the first edition of _The
Practical Stylist_ (1962).  But his [in]famous keyhole structure (with
funnels on both ends) would lend itself to having five paragraphs pretty easily.
 
The book Bob Connors referred to is, I believe, _The Five-Hundred-Theme_ by
Lee J. Martin.  I have the revised 2nd edition done by Harry Kroitor
(1974--I don't know the first edition's date).  This one is very clear about
having five paragraphs of about 100 words each, and the three main
paragraphs being logically parallel: three reasons, three effects, three
causes, etc.  The text came complete with a set of about 60 overhead
transparencies.
 
When I was a freshman at Southern Illinois U., I first met the 5 paragraph
paper in 1960, and the teacher who used it had clearly been practicing it
for some time.  She made all students underline the thesis in the first
paragraph and put square brackets around the topic sentences in the three
main paragraphs.  (She did, however, allow us to decide whether we needed a
separate paragraph of conclusion or not.)
 
I have to say that the structure came as an enlightenment to me.  It was the
first time I realized that one could plan and write by focusing on the
paragraph.
 
Much, much later I tended to see the 5 paragraph structure as analogous to a
kernel sentence in transformational grammar.
 
>
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 8865271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 09:50:30 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Lurking near Theresa....
In-Reply-To:  <v02110102aec63cd9e3ad@[199.1.172.138]>
 
Fred's post is wonderfully interesting..."hacker academic?"
 
Maybe I are one...
 
        But seriously, openness is a hallmark of *adult* communities,
i.e. ones in which no one is assumed to be perfect, so therefor no one
tries to be.  Openness is also a criteria of healthy communication
between or among individuals--the old 50/50 model just never worked.  So,
if one is "open," others can get to know one just as he/she is, blue
jeans and T-shirts, warts, and all.  Then, if an institution wants that
"one," he/she ought to feel quite comfortable, and maybe even inspired,
there.  I'd like that kind of a place.
 
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 11:18:11 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Fred Kemp <ykfok@TTACS.TTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: thanks
 
Peter says,
 
>        (Can't resist noticing how nervous people are about the term "Romantic"
>these days.  Fred K's helpful thinking came with a kind of
>disclaimer--that perhaps he is guilty of being a romantic--but at least
>he's not a 19th c.  kind.  Theresa damned the torpedoes and admitted
>openly that she is the thing itself.
>        Where has it been proven that the romantics were so
>bad.  .....I have a hunch that a lot of people are
>really pretty romantic--but it's not too cool[!] to acknowledge it.)
 
I am ambivalent about romanticism with both small and capital R, for I have
charged my share of windmills in my day (and had a few of them charge me),
and somewhere deep in my heart I know that "look in your heart and write"
is very sound advice.  But running a rather large, blue-collar writing
program as I have for six years, I have come to mistrust "look in your
heart and write" as bad professional development.  A goodly number of my
TAs over the years have taken a metaphysical (aestheticist? expressionist?
subjectivist?) approach to writing and assumed that the kid either has it
or doesn't have it; it's either there in the heart or it ain't, and no
amount of freewriting or peer critiquing is going to put it there (or
reveal what isn't there to reveal).  To rework a comment made by Paul
Neuman in the movie _Harper_ some years ago, these people have a way of
starting instruction that ends instruction.
 
The "hacker romanticism" I clumsily alluded to the other day doesn't assume
that some people have, provided by nature, a sort of revelatory power that
allows them to "see" (and hence write) what ordinary mortals don't and
can't, but rather that any old person any old place, if she's got a
computer and modem, can go anywhere, read anything, and do whatever a
"hacking" mentality (my translation would be "tinkering, single-minded, and
fearless") drives her to do.  That sort of "Tucker and his automobile"
romanticism I like, for it charges a student with the idea that not the
pedagogy, the teachers, the institution, the region, or a presumed social
class is going to stand between her and using words (and graphics, sound,
animation) to present a point of view.  Such an attitude doesn't have much
in common with swimming the Hellespont to feel in sync with Achilles.
 
BTW, I agree with David that the higher up you are, the more close to the
chest you must be.  I don't see "HeadsOfState-L" as a particularly good
thing, lurking in on Bill and Helmut and Boris as they slice up Bosnia.
Even openness has its functional and rhetorical limitations.  The rule of
kairos.
 
Fred Kemp
Texas Tech
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 09:21:38 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: standardized tests and placement
In-Reply-To:  <v02130504aec0c406b722@[134.121.50.183]> from "Bill Condon" at
              Nov 26, 96 04:22:59 pm
 
This is a footnote to Bill Condon's sound explication of why we should
not (mis)use ACT or SAT scores for comp placement.  A techical term for
what he describes (we get more of what we test for) is "consequential
validitiy" and that concept has been promoted by some prominent
statisticians.  Sometimes a good technical term is a powerful rhetorical
weapon.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 10:28:50 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grading
In-Reply-To:  <961202101519.2141c35e@cup.edu>
 
Yes Bill, and remember,
30 years ago, the word "revise" was only a directive, not a way of teaching.
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
 
On Mon, 2 Dec 1996, NAME = wrote:
 
> On another thread, someone mentioned that "Michigan students regard C
> as a failing grade." This reminded me of the bugaboo of "grade
> inflation," something that has apparently been going on since the
> existence of grades. Our administrators have dug up evidence that
> students at our university are getting higher grades then they used
> to get. This is leading toward calls for higher standards, more
> outcomes assessment, etc.
>
>         I think that one reason students may get higher
> grades  than they used to is that they care more
> about grades, they work for high grades, perhaps because more of them
> want to get into a good graduate school (or get an assistanship), or
> because they are simply more competitive as they face a world with
> fewer opportunities. The "Gentleman's C," if it ever existed, no
> longer has any appeal. --Bill Murdick
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 10:49:15 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <enos@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Silencing and Privacy . . .
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961202102812.543170997G-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
 
I've been too cryptic in my postings about the silencing of voices of grad
students--I guess. What I've been trying to get across isn't lurking until
one feels she is confident enough in her voice to come into the parlor.
All this conversation originated in the fact that some grad students (and
some of them--remember! right?--are at U of Minnesota) feel there are real
career constraints that prohibit them from coming into the conversation.
Isn't the conversation incomplete without these voices? There are other
grad students--many of them on this list--who are, or soon will be, on the
job market. Do they feel they can "openly" contribute to the very
political issues we've been discussing--that have come out of the
"Minnesota situation"? Fred K said over the weekend that on this list
(most of us?), we are confident enough or well know enough (I can't
remember exactly) that our voices can't be silenced--the implication being
that we can't be hurt. I'm hardheaded enough without being a Romantic
too--but so far I'm not convinced by what I've been reading. Will any of
you grad students who are out there and who feel as if you can't post on
the list about some of the political issues we've been discussing, will
you post me individually? I promise you confidentiality though I would
like to get what you have to say on the list.
 
----------------------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
520-621-3371
FAX 520-621-7397
enos@U.Arizona.EDU
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Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 12:53:00 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Robert J Connors <rjc4@HOPPER.UNH.EDU>
Subject:      Minnesota again (sigh): To Joel
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961202102812.543170997G-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
 
The bold Bavarian, in a luckless hour,
Tries the dread summits of Caesarean power,
With unexpected legions bursts away,
And sees defenseless realms receive his sway;
Short sway!. . . .
The baffled prince, in honor's flattering bloom,
Of hasty greatness finds the fatal doom;
His foes' derision, and his subjects' blame,
And steals to death from anguish and from shame.
 
Joel, you're the eighteenth-century scholar, so I'm sure you
recognize the verse above.  Though I admit that it's a little
overdone, I also have to say that your circle-the-wagons reply to
the WPA invitation to talk about your perceptions of the Minnesota
case has surprised me a little.  Its stony-faced outrage about Ira
Shor's report and withdrawal into bunker secrecy are pretty
unattractive; I was reminded inevitably of the bad old days of the
Soviet Union.
 
In characterizing Ira as some kind of bad-faith mole, you seem to
assume that "loyalty" to the public decisions of an institution
that has paid someone to come and give a talk should be that
person's highest priority.  Terms like "clandestine" smack of a
closed-society assumption that's somewhat troubling--as if
Minneapolis were the off-limits city of Gorky, whose intimidated
inhabitants were not to be approached by outsiders.  I can't quite
see Ira as a spy or a mole; he's too visible.  So he looked through
the glass in classroom doors--what a scandal!  He talked to
dissenting graduate students without Permission from Officials.  He
repeated things he had heard people say.  He did, in fact, what any
reporter would do when faced with stonewalling from a bureaucracy--
he tried to find out things on his own.  Did he have an agenda?
Almost certainly.  Does anyone not?  What's yours?
 
It takes a certain view of the unchallengeable rights of
institutions to characterize Ira's activities as your last posting
did.  I'm led here to see "institution-ism" as a lot like
nationalism, and "one-worlders" seem to be held in suspicion by
both.  The Soviet government hated western reporters talking to its
citizens rather than to officials, and any reporter who did too
much of that was sent packing.  Chris Anson has been fired by a
secret tribunal, and you sound like a spokesman in favor of its
secrecy and in favor of its writ running unchallenged.  I, for one,
had been perfectly willing to assume your good faith and good
intentions and to hear your position, on the assumption that there
were defensible reasons for what happened to Chris.  But this "The
Central Committee has no comment to make at this time and protests
attempts of biased reporters to interfere in our internal affairs
or to glorify hooligan elements" reply has really given me pause.
I could always understand how people could be tyrants better than
I could understand how people could be the spokesmen for tyrants--
but that's what your reply sounded like.
 
If you really believe that what Chris was doing was pedagogically
ineffective or institutionally insupportable, you should be able to
explain the decision to try a new tack without any personal
criticism of Chris.  But your reply makes it sounds as if you're
just unwilling to bother with WPA because we have no power to do
anything except criticize on this list.
 
You're right, of course.  But the danger of turning all comp people
from Minnesota into villains or victims on the national stage is a
real one, as the folks from the St. Paul campus have let us know
several times.  The WPA is not out to give you a hotfoot for no
good reason, Joel, but withdrawing inside the "internal affairs"
excuse is a bad idea.  We don't like it when we hear it from China
about Tibet; why should we like it when we hear it from UMinn about
Anson?  Over the short run, the powers that be at Minnesota will
control things there, with or without any response to questions
from outside.  But over the long run, lack of willingness to
respond to serious professional questions from people outside the
bunker will do real harm to the institution and to the good names
of the people who represent it.
 
I hope you'll reconsider.
 
Bob Connors
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 10:02:25 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Lurking and Computer Memories
In-Reply-To:  <329C8B02.2767@azstarnet.com> from "Stephen Portell" at Nov 27,
              96 11:40:02 am
 
Steve P, I think I can beat your memory of antique computers.  I wrote an
MLA paper (now part of my 1994 book) in the 70s on a large Vecto-graphic,
with an 8" disk, which had to have the software as well as the file on
it.  The operating system was CPM and I can't remember the name of the
software--except that it was so unintuitive and complicated that the walls
of the room were plastered with instructions.  Don't tell me about the
good old days.  And I honor lurkers, as I contemplate 150 messages
waiting to be read, in contrast to babblers like me.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 13:05:50 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Nancy Sommers <nsommers@HUSC.HARVARD.EDU>
Subject:      seeking advice
 
Colleagues:  In fall 1997 I am going to launch a longitudinal study in
which I follow about 100 students through all four years of college, and
maybe, if my energy continues, beyond college. I want to draw a portrait
of the undergraduate writing experience.  I am wondering, in advance, how
my study might be able to help fellow WPAs.  Are there any questions you
would like me to ask?  Anything you are curious about that you might want
me to research?  Any thoughts most appreciated as I begin to ponder this
daunting study.  Also, do you have any good longitudinal studies you would
recommend for me to read and consult?   Thanks, as always, Nancy
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Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 13:06:26 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         louise wetherbee phelps <SYR.EDU@LWPHELPS.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Five Paragraph Theme/History
In-Reply-To:  <199612021633.QAA00964@etsuodt.etsu.edu>
 
When I taught high school in the early sixties, I was given a course of
study to teach from;  the writing component was based on paragraphs.
Discrete paragraphs, with labels:  definition, contrast and comparison,
etc. etc.  In 10th grade, we were supposed to teach students to write these
paragraphs.  In fact,  our 70-odd year old chairwoman set the faculty to
looking for examples of these paragraph types, an enlightening exercise
since of course we couldn't find any single paragraph discourses.  No one
seemed to have thought about what happens to paragraphs in longer text or
even whether discourse is actually made out of gluing together separately
written paragraphs or, more as Paul Rodgers (think that's the name)
proposed later, by writing stretches of texts and cutting them as you go,
or some third alternative.  A number of teachers didn't even ask students
to write these paragraphs:  they asked them to memorize the definitions and
them gave them tests on these!
 
(Other things we were supposed to teach were an early version of
rhetoric/popular culture, i.e rhetoric as manipulation by ads;  logical
fallacies; literature;  structural grammar; etc.   I never actually taught
this course of study as I was supposed to. . . but)
 
After my first year of teaching, I was moved to the next grade.  Suddenly,
students were supposed to produce "themes" of at least a few pages on
things like The Scarlet Letter.  I couldn't imagine how the students were
supposed to know how to do this, based just on having written these ersatz
paragraphs.   In my desperation to help them I think I sort of invented the
5 paragraph theme independently, and wonder if this was common.  That is, I
said to myself, they should write an intro and a conclusion, and a body
that should include at least 3 separate points, each 1-2 paragraphs
(although I also envisioned two points, each expanded).  This seemed to
yield a minimum length whose form could be generalized to greater lengths
[note the 3-5 plus or minus two rule about what the human memory can
handle, supposedly, so that if you have a lot more to say it tends to group
again into a number somewhere between 2 and 7.]   I offered them a "model"
by writing an intro, a conclusion, and the first sentence of the middle
paragraphs   and asked them to imitate it using their own content.  This
was my first successful comp teaching strategy!  I even had the history
prof coming back the next year and complimenting me on his students' essay
exams being better organized!
 
I had never been taught any such formulas in school, though I had done lots
of writing.  (In fact, what protected me from following this course of
study was that I had learned to write from writers, my parents.)  However,
I HAD been taught to outline [strictly, with As requiring a b and so on!],
and again I think it is pretty natural if you outline a plan for writing
that you will include a body with x number of points or sections of the
outline.  The 5 paragraph theme then arises from reducing the body to the
minimum, one paragraph for each of the points, and 3 being treated as the
minimum.  I.e., the 5 paragraph theme seems to me to be governed by some
law or economy of least effort once you assume an intro, body, and
conclusion.
 
Also, I am embarrassed to admit, when I pursued this model further I also
reinvented the wheel again in the form of a funnel structure.  Again, I
think this is a pretty obvious thing   to induce from reading, and it makes
rhetorical and logical sense in some circumstances.  (In fact, if you
really use the funnel structure you will get very different kinds of
conclusions than the usual 5 paragraph theme ones of summary.)  The problem
with these structures seems to me that they were presented as the ONLY
ones and presented as formulas, rather than analyzed for their potential
and limitations and compared to alternatives.  I got so interested in this
issue that it is the subject of my master's thesis and part of my
dissertation.   I still think teaching with structural models (e.g., see
Beat Not the Poor Desk) is underused, as is imitation.
 
Louise Phelps
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Syracuse University
Writing Program, 239 HBC
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
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Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 13:31:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Five Paragraph Theme/History
 
Rodgers and others talk about the "psychological reality" (if any) of
the paragraph in an issue of 4 C's devloted to the paragraph, I think
from the 1970's. I'll look for it when I get home. It is interesting.
 
I use these metaphors for the two views: we write in little ice cubes
(imagine an ice cube tray as the whole essay), or we write like
water flowing from a faucet (then cut up our prose into paragraphs).
Research tends to support the latter, but I would have to look for
citations. (E.g. Braddock's study of topic sentences in
American prose--they showed up at the beginning of 13 percent of
paragraphs.)
 
You can always ask grad students to paragraph a text whose breaks
you have removed. Typically, everyone will select certain obvious
places where big shifts take place; after that, chaos. If people
write in ice cubes, the ice cubes should be obvious--otherwise,
what's the purpose?--but paragraph breaks are often not obvious in
texts from which they've been stripped, suggesting that people don't
write that way.
 
You can use computer screens to allow three different groups randomly
drawn from the same population to write on the same subject, but using
different column widths. An ice-cuber will predict that all three
groups will write paragraphs of the same mean width; the fauceter will
predict that the mean length will increase as the page width increases,
on the grounds that people paragraph by the eye--after so many lines--
not by the content.
 
        --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 13:30:11 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         louise wetherbee phelps <SYR.EDU@LWPHELPS.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Silencing and Privacy . . .
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.93.961202103925.41164B-100000@nevis.u.arizona.edu>
 
 No one can silence us but ourselves.  All of us, all our lives, have to
decide what risks we are willing to take when we speak.  All speech carries
its dangers, and we have to weigh courage vs. discretion when we do it.
Graduate students are not exempt.  This is an ethical choice that they make
and must learn by doing.
 
To say this is not to deny that they could be hurt.  It is saying that they
have agency and must decide what consequences are worth what risks.
 
Frankly, though, I think that grad students (and faculty , too) who feel
they cannot speak because they might get hurt often exaggerate the bad
consequences.  Often they have not thought of the power they actually have
if many of them speak up together.  But sometimes you can get hurt, and you
have to decide it is worth it (which means of course that you don't speak
out in public forums unless you believe it's important to do so).   You
also have certain confidential options which , in some instances, are
appropriate, although even there I think you should take responsibility for
what you say and realize that it may not always be kept confidential.
 
With respect to this forum, I think electronic  communication deludes us
into treating it as if it were a transitory conversation.  Email and
listservs are uncontrollably public and subject to dissemination.
 
Louise Phelps
 
Louise Phelps
 
 
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Syracuse University
Writing Program, 239 HBC
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 11:40:54 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Eng/Comp at Minnesota
 
I regret that Joel has chosen not to discuss pedagoical issues in the writing
program at UMTC. At the same time 1) I do not want to contribute to increasing
conflict between colleagues, and 2) I imagine that I would be reluctant to
plow ahead in this particular forum if I were Joel. In this case, this is
probably not a neutral audience, and our receptivity to changes he proposes
might be colored by other concerns--even if we all tried really hard to be
good. However, I am disappointed nonetheless. If the change in leadership in
Eng/Comp at UMTC is simply a resource raid or a power grab of some sort
disguised as a concern about student learning (this view has been suggested),
then we wouldn't have much to learn from a discussion of curriculum and
pedagogy. But while it would be naive to discount the influence of power and
money, let's assume that the academic concerns are a real and significant part
of the motivation for the change. It would then be extremely useful to
understand the critique of the existing program and the measures proposed to
build a better curriculum and to improve both teaching and learning in the
program. There is, in fact, a danger that, as we develop as an identifiable
discipline and begin to develop the infrastructure and professional activities
of a discipline, we will become increasingly faculty centered and lose touch
with our student constituency. What attracted me to rhet/comp in the first
place was its focus on students and learning. What was really revolutionary
about Mina Shaughnessy's work was that she actually studied students and tried
to figure out the genesis of error. At most universities, it was only in the
hallways around the rhet/comp faculty that one heard animated conversation
about teaching and learning. It may be time to consider whether we have become
less focused on learning as we have become more like a traditional discipline.
This certainly ought to be on the agenda for the conference, but I had hoped
that Joel might be able to give us some insight into what was seen to be
problematic in the Eng/Comp program at UMTC.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 13:40:54 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: seeking advice
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.95.961202130015.803C-100000@fas.harvard.edu>
 
Nancy,  Will all 100 students be at your institution or will they be
distributed throughout others?  Knowing this would affect the questions
WPAs might put to you.  Marty
 
>Colleagues:  In fall 1997 I am going to launch a longitudinal study in
>which I follow about 100 students through all four years of college, and
>maybe, if my energy continues, beyond college. I want to draw a portrait
>of the undergraduate writing experience.  I am wondering, in advance, how
>my study might be able to help fellow WPAs.  Are there any questions you
>would like me to ask?  Anything you are curious about that you might want
>me to research?  Any thoughts most appreciated as I begin to ponder this
>daunting study.  Also, do you have any good longitudinal studies you would
>recommend for me to read and consult?   Thanks, as always, Nancy
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 13:59:53 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Lowell Frye <LowellF@TIGER.HSC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: placement
 
Peter Elbow asks:
 
 Does anyone have information on a placement process where one
>simply explains the options to students and then ASKS them which course they
>think would be best for them?  This would be a matter of replaceing
>"bad placements" that we create with "bad placements" due to
>choice.  Might be an improvement.  Of course it would depend on making
>"low" placement not too awful (e.g., giving credit for it;  and not
>making it NECESSARILY an enormously long servitude).
 
 
Hampden-Sydney College has a system somewhat like this.  We place students,
preliminarily, in courses based on SAT scores & high school records (this
preliminary placement is mostly for the registrar's convenience).  During
the orientation period before the fall semester, incoming freshman write a
90-minute diagnostic essay and take a 30-minute diagnostic editing test
(in-house instruments).  The essay & editing test are then scored, and
placement is either confirmed or changed.  The options?  Rhetoric 100,
3-hour (for credit) basic writing course; Rhetoric 101, 3-hour writing
course; Rhetoric 102, 3-hour writing course.  We do not require students to
enroll in Rhetoric 100.  We merely explain to them why we have placed them
in this section, given the demands of the writing program here.  If the
student chooses to enroll, okay.  If he chooses not to enroll, he is placed
in Rhetoric 101, where he must do the best he can.  The vast majority of
those who are advised to take Rhet 100 choose to do so.  The three-course
requirement that they thereby accept for themselves does not seem to deter
students from taking the course.
 
Lowell Frye
 
Lowell T. Frye
Associate Professor of Rhetoric & Humanities
Hampden-Sydney College
Hampden-Sydney, VA   23943
lowellf@tiger.hsc.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 14:07:04 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Nancy Sommers <nsommers@HUSC.HARVARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: seeking advice
X-To:         writmat@showme.Missouri.edu
 
Marty:  Thanks for your quick reply.  Excuse my vagueness.  All 100
students will be Harvard students, divided more or less equally from
humanities, social sciences, and sciences.  One of my concerns is how
little the science students write.  Many people believe the science
students come in to Harvard with stronger writing skills than they leave
the school with.  I want to look for patterns and influences.
I just thought there might be some questions which if I asked, and found
something useful, might help you as a WPA.
 
Thanks.  Nancy
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 11:09:18 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Larry Beason <LBeason@EWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: seeking advice
 
>Colleagues:  In fall 1997 I am going to launch a longitudinal study in
>which I follow about 100 students through all four years of college, and
>maybe, if my energy continues, beyond college. I want to draw a portrait
>of the undergraduate writing experience.  I am wondering, in advance, how
>my study might be able to help fellow WPAs.  Are there any questions you
>would like me to ask?  Anything you are curious about that you might want
>me to research?  Any thoughts most appreciated as I begin to ponder this
>daunting study.  Also, do you have any good longitudinal studies you would
>recommend for me to read and consult?   Thanks, as always, Nancy
 
 
Thank the Lord that someone is willing to longitudinal studies; they are
far too rare in education, esp. composition studies.  I have one question
you might consider: What is the most memorable assignment (or incident or
activity) you recall in terms of writing for any course?
 
A colleague here and I were talking about making assignments, and he noted
that too many comp assignments are not going to be the ones that students
remember years later.  On one hand, I do not believe that  "memorability"
should be the primary criterion for meaningful writing assignments; some
important types of thinking and writing (e.g., summaries) aren't memorable
but are important.  On the other hand, I think that in any aspect of the
human experience that people, for better or worse, often categorize an
activity (such as writing) based on salient, memorable experiences.  So I
think, perhaps, that having students tell a story about a memorable
experience with writing might tell us a lot about what students remember
most (whether it be a positive or negative experience).
 
Larry Beason,Director
English Composition Program
Dept. of English
Eastern Washington University
Cheney WA 99004
LBeason@ewu.edu
 
WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 11:13:24 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: placement
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A41.3.95.961129120711.76154H-100000@black.missouri.edu>
              from "Eric Crump" at Nov 29, 96 12:20:48 pm
 
This is in reply to the issue of placement testing versus
self-placement.  About fifteen years ago, a grad student of mine set out
an experiment that was possible because of the then new Cal State U
English Placement Test--which was working very well.  He got six
community colleges to offer the test to incoming freshmen and then
followed through by comparing where the test would have placed them to
where the students actually placed themselves.  As I remember (he never
published his results) about half of those placed by the test in
developmental courses placed themselves in regular comp; this group was
heavily male, by the way.  About a third of those placed by the test in
regular comp enrolled in developmental courses, a group mainly female.
        The results are not conclusive, of course, and I wish he had
stayed with the project to see who passed and what grades they got.  If
we assume the test gave perfect placement (which it cannot), the results
would indicate an enormous waste of student and faculty time: large
numbers of students placing themselves either where they are likely to
fail or where they will not learn much.  Compared to such waste, the cost
of the test would be trivial.  Maybe it's time for someone with resources
to do a full-scale experiment on these matters.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 13:26:39 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Five Paragraph Theme/History
 
>You can always ask grad students to paragraph a text whose breaks
>you have removed. Typically, everyone will select certain obvious
>places where big shifts take place; after that, chaos. If people
>write in ice cubes, the ice cubes should be obvious--otherwise,
>what's the purpose?--but paragraph breaks are often not obvious in
>texts from which they've been stripped, suggesting that people don't
>write that way.
 
I expect my use of paragraph breaks, like my use of punctuation, to help
create meaning (if I use them well, the meaning created will be sort of like
the meaning I intended).  My words have meaning too, but if the words were
the thing all by themselves, paragraphing, punctuation, etc. would be
irrelevant and could be precisely recreated by any competent writer.  I like
your idea of asking students (grad or otherwise) to look at text with some
expected cues missing.  That's a way to discover the relationship between
form and meaning, and to use lack of traditional form as an impetus to
complication of meaning.
 
Joan Hawthorne
Univ. of North Dakota
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 11:27:52 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         bradley peters <bp46866@EMAIL.CSUN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Composition Studies
In-Reply-To:  <961130152820.2141fa4f@cup.edu>
 
On Sat, 30 Nov 1996, NAME = wrote:
 
> Comp Studies, formally Freshman Eng News, is still, I believe,
> at Box 32875, Texas Christian U., Fort Worth, TXZ 76129. The editor
> may still be Christina Murphy (murphy@gamma.is.tcu.edu). Phone: (817) 921-7221.
> If the journal has changed location, at least Christine should know
> where it has gone to. --Bill Murdick
>
I believe Pete Vandenburg at DePaul University now has taken over as
editor of Comp Studies.  David Jolliffe will be able to provide his email
and snailmail addresses.
 
                                                Brad Peters
                                                Cal State Northridge
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 13:44:00 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Minnesota again (sigh): To Joel
 
 He did, in fact, what any
>reporter would do when faced with stonewalling from a bureaucracy--
>he tried to find out things on his own.
 
Bob -
 
Doesn't this miss Joel's point?  I think he was pointing out that U of M saw
Ira as a guest, not a reporter.
 
Given the situation, it seemed informative and useful to read Ira's account
of his visit to the U of M.  And the whole situation there has provoked a
lot of healthy dialogue on this list about all kinds of important issues.
But the UND writing program recently had an out-of-town visitor, and I
certainly would have been shocked to open my e-mail the next day and see
that our visitor had posted impressions on WPA list.  Maybe we need to
assume that the Minnesota situation is "done" in some sense.  But there are
pertinent issues -- maybe we can continue to talk about those issues in the
context of our own programs.
 
Joan Hawthorne
Univ. of North Dakota
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 14:43:45 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: seeking advice
In-Reply-To:  <v01530505aec869e7edd6@[146.187.168.74]>
 
Nancy,
Thanks for the clarification.  I second Larry Beason's suggestion for
asking students to recount a memorable writing assignment and--in concert
with "Thirty Years of Stories: The Professor's Place in Student Memories"
(Nov/Dec _Change_) in which alumni recall "effective teachers' behaviors
that helped change their lives"--I'd take it one step further and ask
students what teachers _did_ to make their learning to write good, bad,
indifferent, etc.  Then you might ask them what their understanding of
"learning to write" is.  Marty
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 15:21:25 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jeffrey Sommers <jdsommers@MIAVX3.MID.MUOHIO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: placement
 
We're testing out a new placement approach here (in response to the
administration's new-found love affair with something called "Compass," a
self-paced computer multiple choice editing test.
 
We now ask students to write us a profile of themselves as writers.  We
give them some prompts to assist them in the invention phase and we ask
them to submit several days later their pre-writing materials and any
drafts along with a final draft.  We also ask them to tell us what course
they need to take in their own view.  We're still testing this out., but
what we like is that the entire activity is meaningful.  They aren't just
producing text so we have something to evaluate.
 
Jeff Sommers
 
>This is in reply to the issue of placement testing versus
>self-placement.  About fifteen years ago, a grad student of mine set out
>an experiment that was possible because of the then new Cal State U
>English Placement Test--which was working very well.  He got six
>community colleges to offer the test to incoming freshmen and then
>followed through by comparing where the test would have placed them to
>where the students actually placed themselves.  As I remember (he never
>published his results) about half of those placed by the test in
>developmental courses placed themselves in regular comp; this group was
>heavily male, by the way.  About a third of those placed by the test in
>regular comp enrolled in developmental courses, a group mainly female.
>        The results are not conclusive, of course, and I wish he had
>stayed with the project to see who passed and what grades they got.  If
>we assume the test gave perfect placement (which it cannot), the results
>would indicate an enormous waste of student and faculty time: large
>numbers of students placing themselves either where they are likely to
>fail or where they will not learn much.  Compared to such waste, the cost
>of the test would be trivial.  Maybe it's time for someone with resources
>to do a full-scale experiment on these matters.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 15:25:14 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jeffrey Sommers <jdsommers@MIAVX3.MID.MUOHIO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: seeking advice
 
Nancy,
 
When you say that you're going to follow these 100 students for several
years, I assume a different model from what some others seem to be
discussing.  In other words, you'll be somehow (through interviews? student
journals? surveys?) be keeping tabs on what kinds of writing the students
are doing and being taught about through their sojourn in Cambridge, right?
As opposed to periodically asking them what they recall from their
freshman comp class.
 
I'm interested in finding out from students who have not been studied
longitudinally what they have "retained" from their first-year comp course.
IN other words, track down some students 5 years later, 10 years later and
see what they have to say about their experience.    Do they remember
specific activities, specific pieces of writing, specific advice or
interactions or do they recall processes and gestalts (!).
 
Jeff  (No relation) Sommers
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 13:31:35 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <Duane.Roen@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: seeking advice
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.95.961202130015.803C-100000@fas.harvard.edu>
 
Nancy,
It might be useful to many WPAs if you were to ask the students about
writing
courses that they'd like to see offered.  That information might help
make the case for developing more courses or even minors and majors.
Thanks for the opportunity.
Best,
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition
Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 14:39:31 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         linda adler-kassner <kassn001@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      placement/student trust
 
Peter asks:
        Does anyone have information on a placement process where one
simply explains the options to students and then ASKS them which course they
think would be best for them?  This would be a matter of replaceing
"bad placements" that we create with "bad placements" due to
choice.  Might be an improvement.  Of course it would depend on making
"low" placement not too awful (e.g., giving credit for it;  and not
making it NECESSARILY an enormously long servitude).
-------------
Chet replies:
First, you appear to be giving our students much credit for
rational decision-making.  In truth many are capable of rational
decision-making, and you cite Princeton as an example; I would trust a
Princeton freshman to give an accurate self-assessment of his/her
rhetorical ability...[my editing]
Second, there are a considerable number of us at institutions
(community colleges, proprietary schools, regional universities) that have
either minimal barriers to admission or are open-admissioned.  In this
arena, I would not bet the farm on the accuracy, or even the honesty, of
student self-assessment.
---------------
My contribution:
General College is for all intents and purposes an open-admission school (our
admission ceiling begins at the College of Liberal Arts' admission floor).  All
students admitted to the college have to take our two-quarter writing sequence.
They're certainly closer to the kinds of students that Chet sees than the ones
at Princeton.
When students turn in papers, I often have them write a self-evaluation of their
essays -- a paragraph on what they think the paper's strengths and weaknesses
are; how much time they put into it; etc.  I make it very loose.  I find that
these self-evaluations are pretty darned accurate... their comments and mine are
remarkably similar.
We don't have to worry about assessment/placement in writing courses (because
all students have to take our courses, which unlike Susanmarie's _are_
credit-bearing).  But I've rarely found that students work solely in their own
self-interest when it comes to assessing themselves on the papers they write in
my class.
I wonder if there's a median position here?  I can think of a great number of
students who would say that it was in their self-interest to take our courses
(in fact, I had someone this summer trying to talk their way into a section even
though he had taken writing courses elsewhere, and didn't need to enroll in
ours).  I can also think of some who would like to not take them, but who would
quickly realize that their decision was not to their best advantage.
Some food for thought.
 
 
Linda Adler-Kassner
General College
Teaching Specialist/Writing Program Co-Administrator
University of Minnesota
140 Appleby Hall, Mpls. 55455
(612)625-6383-phone (612) 625-0709-fax
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 14:18:53 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Don Bushman <bushmand@UNCWIL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Composition Studies
 
The new editor of _Composition Studies_ is Peter Vandenberg at DePaul U. in
Chicago.  Sorry I don't have the address close at hand.
 
Don Bushman
UNC-Wilmington
 
At 03:28 PM 11/30/96 -0500, you wrote:
>Comp Studies, formally Freshman Eng News, is still, I believe,
>at Box 32875, Texas Christian U., Fort Worth, TXZ 76129. The editor
>may still be Christina Murphy (murphy@gamma.is.tcu.edu). Phone: (817) 921-7221.
>If the journal has changed location, at least Christine should know
>where it has gone to. --Bill Murdick
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 14:46:47 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         DEVITT <devitt@EAGLE.CC.UKANS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: seeking advice
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.95.961202130015.803C-100000@fas.harvard.edu>
 
In response to Nancy Sommers request for things we would like her
to research for us in a longitudinal study of college students:
 
I would like to know how what students learn in their first year is
or is not reinforced in courses in their later years; whether the
gains in writing and rhetorical skill in the first year are
maintained in later years (I remember a study from long ago saying
no); which skills transfer best from general writing courses to
writing in discipline-specific courses; and many other things.
 
The request is an interesting one.  What is it that we most would
like to know about our students' writing?  Thank you for the
opportunity to think about it again.
 
Amy Devitt
devitt@eagle.cc.ukans.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 13:57:16 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: seeking advice
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/02/96 13:49
 
Nancy, I'd like to know how students pick up the conventions of writing in
their major and whether or not they are self-conscious or reflective about the
process. Undergrads move in and out of lots of different discourse
communities, but I have no idea if they are aware of that fact.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 15:58:31 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      Silencing, Agincourt and all that
 
The English did indeed have superior technology over the French
in the Battle of Agincourt.  The English had the longbow, and sturdy
English y
eomen used to practice with their longbows on the commons
after church on Sundays.  The English were taller than the French at
the time, which gave them an edge with this technology
(the bow was six feet long).  The French had the customary crossbow.
Longbow arrows were longer and lighter than crossbow arrows, went
further, when shot from the six-foot bow, than did crossbow arrows.
English yeomen were the grunts of the English army.  They were
arrayed in rows, one row behind the other. After the first row of men
shot off their arrows those men kneeled in order to give the next row
back room and sight to shoot their arrows.  And so it went, row by
row.  The effect on the French--many of them mounted knights--
was devastating.  The crossbow was deadly at short range, but one
advantage of the longbow was that the shooter was protected by the
distance he could keep from the actual fighting, out of the shorter
range of the crossbow.  The result was that relatively few English
were killed as compared to French casualties.
 
The longbow was a powerful new technology in the hands of . . .
not peasants exactly, for yeomen were a cut above peasants while
still low on the totem pole.  When these yeoman-soldiers came back
to England from the wars with France, they were malcontent, could
not fit back into their former lives, and so comprised a large part of
the Peasants Revolt against Richard II (the murmure of the cheryles
rebellyng, as Chaucer put it).  Richard defeated the revolt by his
mere boyish presence outside the walls of London.
 
What has Agincourt to do with composition, apart from the fact that
someone mentioned it on this listserv in conjunction with the relative
cheapness of computers compared to automobiles?  Do we think
that computers at the fingertips of the have-nots will inspire a
revolt of the underclass?  Because they will have this means--
computers--of communicating rather than being silenced?
 
Am I on the right listserv?
 
Mili Clark
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 13:06:19 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: seeking advice
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.95.961202140243.803G-100000@fas.harvard.edu> from
              "Nancy Sommers" at Dec 2, 96 02:07:04 pm
 
Nancy, about five years ago I spent a few days at the College of William
and Mary, which had completed an externally-funded longitudinal portfolio
project.  I worked with a faculty team scoring a stratified sample of the
pfs, which contained all writing done by the students as undergrads.  The
team had much the same goal as you do: to see how much writing and of what
quality students in various majors were doing.  As far as I know, nothing
was ever published from this interesting project.  I do remember that
some students in some majors had nothing but m/c tests to include after
first year comp, while others had bulging folders with wonderful assignments.
        I don't know if anyone from William & Mary is on this list or if
any of the materials and reports from that project still exist.  I do
know that the key administrator of the project is no longer there.  I
think you would find it worth the trouble to try to unearth information
about it.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 15:13:00 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Greg Sturgeon <c647679@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: privacy and listening
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96120208181726@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
I noticed today that the 2nd edition of the _Blair Handbook_ has an
example for citing in MLA style email messages sent to listservs.  SO who
knows?  What you write here may end up in someone's article or seminar
paper...
 
 
Greg Sturgeon
c647679@showme.missouri.edu
http://www.missouri.edu/~c647679
 
*******************************************************************************
Dig this fancy signature file.
*******************************************************************************
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 15:04:46 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Jolliffe <djolliff@CONDOR.DEPAUL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Composition Studies
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.HPP.3.91.961202112516.4199A-100000@csun2.csun.edu>
 
Peter Vandenberg has indeed assumed the editorship of Composition Studies.
His e-mail address is pvandenb@wppost.depaul.edu.  His snail-mail address
is Department of English, DePaul University, 802 West Belden Avenue,
Chicago, IL  60614.
 
On Mon, 2 Dec 1996, bradley peters wrote:
 
> On Sat, 30 Nov 1996, NAME = wrote:
>
> > Comp Studies, formally Freshman Eng News, is still, I believe,
> > at Box 32875, Texas Christian U., Fort Worth, TXZ 76129. The editor
> > may still be Christina Murphy (murphy@gamma.is.tcu.edu). Phone: (817) 921-7221.
> > If the journal has changed location, at least Christine should know
> > where it has gone to. --Bill Murdick
> >
> I believe Pete Vandenburg at DePaul University now has taken over as
> editor of Comp Studies.  David Jolliffe will be able to provide his email
> and snailmail addresses.
>
>                                                 Brad Peters
>                                                 Cal State Northridge
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 14:47:48 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <Duane.Roen@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Silencing, Agincourt and all that
In-Reply-To:  <01ICJGEBSGEA8WYOSW@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu>
 
Sorry that I mentioned Agincourt and cars.  Next time, I'll keep my
electronic mouth shut.
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition
Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
 
On Mon, 2 Dec 1996, Mili Clark wrote:
 
> The English did indeed have superior technology over the French
> in the Battle of Agincourt.  The English had the longbow, and sturdy
> English y
> eomen used to practice with their longbows on the commons
> after church on Sundays.  The English were taller than the French at
> the time, which gave them an edge with this technology
> (the bow was six feet long).  The French had the customary crossbow.
> Longbow arrows were longer and lighter than crossbow arrows, went
> further, when shot from the six-foot bow, than did crossbow arrows.
> English yeomen were the grunts of the English army.  They were
> arrayed in rows, one row behind the other. After the first row of men
> shot off their arrows those men kneeled in order to give the next row
> back room and sight to shoot their arrows.  And so it went, row by
> row.  The effect on the French--many of them mounted knights--
> was devastating.  The crossbow was deadly at short range, but one
> advantage of the longbow was that the shooter was protected by the
> distance he could keep from the actual fighting, out of the shorter
> range of the crossbow.  The result was that relatively few English
> were killed as compared to French casualties.
>
> The longbow was a powerful new technology in the hands of . . .
> not peasants exactly, for yeomen were a cut above peasants while
> still low on the totem pole.  When these yeoman-soldiers came back
> to England from the wars with France, they were malcontent, could
> not fit back into their former lives, and so comprised a large part of
> the Peasants Revolt against Richard II (the murmure of the cheryles
> rebellyng, as Chaucer put it).  Richard defeated the revolt by his
> mere boyish presence outside the walls of London.
>
> What has Agincourt to do with composition, apart from the fact that
> someone mentioned it on this listserv in conjunction with the relative
> cheapness of computers compared to automobiles?  Do we think
> that computers at the fingertips of the have-nots will inspire a
> revolt of the underclass?  Because they will have this means--
> computers--of communicating rather than being silenced?
>
> Am I on the right listserv?
>
> Mili Clark
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 16:56:43 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "CHRISTOPHER J. THAISS" <cthaiss@OSF1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: seeking advice
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.95.961202130015.803C-100000@fas.harvard.edu>
 
Nancy:
 
One thing I'd like to know is how students' responses to the same
questions would change as time goes on.  You might show them their
responses from the previous year(s) to a few questions and ask how their
thinking has changed or remained the same.  The questions would have to be
open-ended, the responses discursive, for them to be able to play off
their earlier answers.  For example, you might ask, "How good a writer do
you feel you are?  Why?" and "What have you learned about writing in the
past year?  How did you learn it?"
 
I'd also be interested to know how much of our students' knowledge of
writing comes from school and how much from work, personal reading, and
other sources, such as extracurricular activities.
 
The study is a great idea, and thanks for asking!
 
Chris Thaiss
English Dept./WAC
George Mason Univ.
Fairfax, VA 22030
(703) 993-1196
 
 
On Mon, 2 Dec 1996, Nancy Sommers wrote:
 
> Colleagues:  In fall 1997 I am going to launch a longitudinal study in
> which I follow about 100 students through all four years of college, and
> maybe, if my energy continues, beyond college. I want to draw a portrait
> of the undergraduate writing experience.  I am wondering, in advance, how
> my study might be able to help fellow WPAs.  Are there any questions you
> would like me to ask?  Anything you are curious about that you might want
> me to research?  Any thoughts most appreciated as I begin to ponder this
> daunting study.  Also, do you have any good longitudinal studies you would
> recommend for me to read and consult?   Thanks, as always, Nancy
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 16:57:57 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         louise wetherbee phelps <SYR.EDU@LWPHELPS.BITNET>
Subject:      silencing-ps
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96112709511067@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
P.S. to my previous post:  If you really want to confront issues of
silencing vs. speech, read the NY times article yesterday (Sun magazine) on
the Polish poet who won the Pulitzer prize. . . and all the poets of her
generation.
 
Louise Phelps
 
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Syracuse University
Writing Program, 239 HBC
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 17:18:41 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Robert J Connors <rjc4@HOPPER.UNH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: seeking advice
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.95.961202130015.803C-100000@fas.harvard.edu>
 
Nancy, your study sounds very exciting, and no one can pull something
like this off better than you.  But let me ask you most seriously to go
beyond Harvard.  I know you're there, etc.  But think how much more
applicable to most people's experience such a study would be if it took
fifty students from Harvard, fifty from UMass Boston, and fifty
from Mass Bay Community College.  I have no doubt that 100 Harvard
students will do well and use a lot of writing in college and after.
They always have; they always will; we have 350 years of proof.  But what
role does writing play in the college lives of people not already
selected for elite status?
 
I know it's a lot more work--but it's so worth doing. . .  Thanks.
 
Bob Connors
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 17:32:59 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Mullin <jmullin@UOFT02.UTOLEDO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: seeking advice
 
Nancy,
 
It seems some of what you will find will be site specific, and it might be
difficult to determine what is not...having said that, though, I want to
mention that we did follow a small group of students here. We have their
portfolios from high school, and then we continued to fill them with copies
of all the papers they did while they were here. At the end of each quarter
they would come in and review their work, answering a series of questions I
gave them which, hopefully, caused them to reflect on how prepared they were
for the writing they did, what they needed to know, what they found
difficult, and what they found tedious, repetitive, useless, etc. I also
asked questions like which paper they liked the most and why (they often
acknowledged it wasn't always the one with the best grade) and which they
disliked and why. Last spring I interviewed them all.
 
I modeled this on the work done by Joan Graham out at the U of Washington;
in light of what you are proposing, I think you would find her study
interesting. One of the uses I have put some of our data to is in designing
workshops for high school teachers in our area.  They find the students'
observations (the positive and the negative) eye-opening and useful. Much of
the data collected is still sitting in file cabinets, waiting for a deeper
analysis than I have time to give it right now. Nonetheless, even a cursory
look at it all is revealing.
 
Good luck!
 
At 02:07 PM 12/2/96 -0500, you wrote:
>Marty:  Thanks for your quick reply.  Excuse my vagueness.  All 100
>students will be Harvard students, divided more or less equally from
>humanities, social sciences, and sciences.  One of my concerns is how
>little the science students write.  Many people believe the science
>students come in to Harvard with stronger writing skills than they leave
>the school with.  I want to look for patterns and influences.
>I just thought there might be some questions which if I asked, and found
>something useful, might help you as a WPA.
>
>Thanks.  Nancy
>
 
joan
 
Writing Center
University of Toledo
Toledo, Ohio 43606-3390
419-530-4913
419-530-4752 (fax)
jmullin@uoft02.utoledo.edu
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Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 22:48:48 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <Dick_Fulkerson@ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: seeking advice
 
Nancy, I applaud your commitment to the longitudinal study.  (I wish some
hardy researcher would do something similar at a less prestigious university
with a more diverse student body.  On the other hand, at schools like mine,
almost no student who begins here as a freshman finishes here four or even
five years later.  Makes longitudinal work pretty iffy.  The major
exceptions are scholarship athletes.)
 
I'm interested in the large general question of the relevance (transfer,
utility, applicability) of what gets taught in first-year composition to
what gets written in other courses later.
 
I have a pair of hypotheses.  One is that most of our students write most of
their papers, even for us, without conscious attention to much of anything
we have suggested in class.  Even those who can critique another student's
paper for lack of adequate evidence (let us say), seem [often] to flip a
mental switch as they write themselves.
 
The corollary hypothesis is that a writing teacher's greatest challenge is
to get even consciously skillful students to transfer those same skills to
other disciplines or to later courses in the same discipline.  I fully
expect Christmas break to wipe out a major portion of everything I have
discussed about options in writing processes, and about desirable features
of completed texts when my students return to school in January.  (Of course
I haven't developed these hypotheses by working with Harvard students either.)
 
So, if you can find a way to gather some useful information on such issues
I'd think the results valuable, even though I might not be pleased with them.
>
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 8865271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 16:50:17 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: seeking advice
 
I am in the process of starting a similar project, but mine will be aimed
specifically at engineering students.  The question I am interested in is
how do people who are, by and large, by their own definition, *not writers*
develop the ability to write.  Dorothy Winsor, in WRITING LIKE AN ENGINEER
does some interesting work with this, relying on 3 or 4 intensive case studies.
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
At 05:18 PM 12/2/96 -0500, you wrote:
>Nancy, your study sounds very exciting, and no one can pull something
>like this off better than you.  But let me ask you most seriously to go
>beyond Harvard.  I know you're there, etc.  But think how much more
>applicable to most people's experience such a study would be if it took
>fifty students from Harvard, fifty from UMass Boston, and fifty
>from Mass Bay Community College.  I have no doubt that 100 Harvard
>students will do well and use a lot of writing in college and after.
>They always have; they always will; we have 350 years of proof.  But what
>role does writing play in the college lives of people not already
>selected for elite status?
>
>I know it's a lot more work--but it's so worth doing. . .  Thanks.
>
>Bob Connors
>
>
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 17:51:47 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia LaCoste <plc@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Silencing and Privacy . . .
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.93.961202103925.41164B-100000@nevis.u.arizona.edu>
 
On Mon, 2 Dec 1996, Theresa Enos wrote:
 
[snip]
> There are other
> grad students--many of them on this list--who are, or soon will be, on the
> job market. Do they feel they can "openly" contribute to the very
> political issues we've been discussing--that have come out of the
> "Minnesota situation"?
[snip]
 
I am one of the grad students who is on the market this year and who also
talks on this list with some regularity (there are also, I believe,
several others, not just one or two).  I don't want to minimize anyone's
concerns about the politics of candor while on job hunting and
vulnerable--I've certainly felt a moment of anxiety over some of my posts.
I would, however, like to point out that this list seems, at least to me,
to be one of the most congenial and safe places to talk outside of my own
department (and sometimes safer).  In addition, on this list, I feel I
will be taken seriously as a colleague even though I am *just* a grad
student.  While I am willing to accept that I am an exception to the rule
suggested by Theresa's post, I am bothered by the turn I see this thread
taking.  I have seen paranoia and politics take over other lists and
render those lists useless to all but a few.  I would hate to see this
happen to this list.
 
Patricia LaCoste
plc@csd.uwm.edu
Department of English
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
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Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 16:07:33 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grading
 
>Dear Irv (who hasn't put grades on essays for twenty years or so and loves
>teaching writing that way) --  Question: Do you assign final grades for
>the course?
 
I've had similar experiences as Irv.  For seven years I taught an ungraded
writing course.  Then I moved into teaching a first-year seminar in which I
had to give a grade.  I really felt the tension between the benefits of
teaching an ungraded course and the institutional requirement that I grade
this course (Since I was teaching outside my own program, I had no choice).
 
I decided not to put grades on papers in process, but to grade the class by
a final portfolio.  I met with students, provided lots of feedback, had
them regularly engaged in giving each other feedback in several different
forums (F2F group work, online peer review, whole-class workshops, etc).  I
also contracted with the students to have them  derive the criteria for the
final evaluations.  In other words, I let them know that they standards
they developed as a community of writers would determine their grades at
the end of the class.
 
So, as they workshopped each other's papers, I played ethnologist,
distilling from those conversations a draft set of criteria.  Then, about
three weeks from the end of the course, I had them bring in five copies of
a draft version of their portfolios.  We spent  a class period looking at
my set of criteria, redesigning it, applying it to a volunteer's portfolio
and then tweaking it, etc, until we felt that we had a workable set of
criteria--one that could be applied to the portfolios productively and that
the students felt was their own (i.e., that it represented their
community's standards).
 
For two weeks, students worked in groups of four to give each other
feedback on their draft portfolios and to help each other revise and
improve the writing in them.  Then, on the last day of class, we revisited
the criteria one last time, to be sure that it represented their standards
and to be sure that I'd know how to apply the criteria fairly--since they,
not I, now possessed the expertise in using the criteria to make judgments
about their writing.
 
Then I did it.  I graded writing for the first time in eight years. It
still felt strange, but having the students' participation made me feel
that the grading was more positive than any set of grades I'd ever given
before.  Grading did not feel so much like  a reductive act, as it had in
the past.
 
The other major effect was that the students felt comfortable with this
arrangement.  I asked them, in November, why they weren't going bonkers,
since they had no idea how they were doing in a four-credit course (.25 of
their class loads).  They said that they'd been getting lots of feedback
and that they felt in charge of the criteria, so what was there to worry
about?  Unstated, but very flattering, was the fact that they trusted me to
keep my word and to follow their guidance in applying the criteria.  Which
I did.
 
The criteria were detailed and tough--tougher and more explicit than any
I'd have designed.  And the students did well--grades ranged from A+ to B-.
If challenged about the spread (I wasn't; for the level of the course, the
grade spread was in the high normal range, and the class was filled with
excellent students), I'd argue that the course provided ample opportunities
for the students to meet some tough community standards.
 
Ten years ago, I'd have just what Mili did.  Today, I've learned that
portfolios don't mean a loss of rigor; in fact, they can bring far greater
rigor to grading.  I've also learned that surrendering some of the
teacher's control over course assessment can produce a much more productive
learning environment.
 
Old dog.
New tricks.
Voila!
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
 
                ****NOTE NEW E-MAIL ADDRESS****
                                bcondon@wsu.edu
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Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 16:07:52 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: standarized tests and placement
 
Yes, Keith!
 
>Universally mandating BOTH an MC
>test AND a reductive writing assessment may send the worst of all possible
>messages.  Maybe THAT's where the five-paragraph essay came from ...
>Keith Rhodes
 
Bill, ROFL at that last part.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 16:56:13 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: seeking advice
 
Nancy--what I am most interested in is the issue of transfer, brought up by
Lucille McCarthy's study ("Stranger in Strange Lands")--do the students in
fact find the things we teach in our writing classes useful to them in
other classes?  If, for example, we teach them how to summarize, do they
then use that skill in biology or history, or do they, like the student
Lucille studied, say when reminded that he had learned how to summarize,
respond "but this is biology--that was English"?
 
Sue McLeod
 
 
>Colleagues:  In fall 1997 I am going to launch a longitudinal study in
>which I follow about 100 students through all four years of college, and
>maybe, if my energy continues, beyond college. I want to draw a portrait
>of the undergraduate writing experience.  I am wondering, in advance, how
>my study might be able to help fellow WPAs.  Are there any questions you
>would like me to ask?  Anything you are curious about that you might want
>me to research?  Any thoughts most appreciated as I begin to ponder this
>daunting study.  Also, do you have any good longitudinal studies you would
>recommend for me to read and consult?   Thanks, as always, Nancy
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 17:07:51 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: placement
 
I liked the idea of the supplementary class before I came here.  Having
seen it in action, I like it even more.
 
Peter Elbow writes:
>I'm aware of a number of places where they use
>SUPPLEMENTARY classes and meetings and tutorial for weaker writers while
>leaving them in the regular 101 (especially U of South Carolina and U of
>Hawaii.  ?Perhaps something like it at Washington State U?  Chico?)
>Seems a promising direction.  But I'm not sure it's wise or feasible
>everywhere (and not wise for me here and now).
 
We do have a placement exam (two essays, in two hours, one impromptu
written in response to a brief reading and one reflective essay that asks
students to talk about themselves as writers).  And we do still have a
basic writing class.  However, out of 1200 incoming first-year students,
only 25-30 place into the bw class.  Another 300-350 place into English
102, a course that operates out of our Writing Lab.  102 is a small-group
tutorial, a one-credit writing group that is attached to the regular FY
Comp class, English 101.  Eng 102 groups meet once a week for peer review.
And it works.
 
 Susan Wyche had already proven that most bw students could put together a
portfolio that would compare well with those put together by 101 students,
so we knew that most basic writers could thrive in 101 if they had the
right kind of support.  So she, Lisa Johnson-Shull, Steve Smith, and some
other folks put together the 102 tutorials.  And guess what?  At this point
in time, more than half the students in Eng 102 are enrolled *voluntarily*.
They didn't place into the course; they just saw what a great experience
it was and went for it.
 
I think Peter's vision of allowing students to choose could be successful
if the institution is willing to lay out a menu of support for students, so
that those who place themselves optimistically can then seek out the level
of support they need.  I just don't know how many institutions would buy
into a system like that.  That doubt is no reason to shrink from trying, of
course.  We just need to be ready for resistance.
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
 
                ****NOTE NEW E-MAIL ADDRESS****
                                bcondon@wsu.edu
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Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 22:04:55 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Wini Wood <WWOOD@WELLESLEY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: seeking advice
 
In response to Nancy's question, several people have raised the issue of
transfer--to what extent are students able to transfer skills learned in
their first-year writing courses to their other courses?  But I wonder if
more might be learned by turning the question around:  how do students write
in their other courses, and at more advanced points in their study?  Is ther
anything WE can learn from watching writing happen at other sites that can
transform our own teaching?
 
I ask the question this way for a couple of reasons.  First, I'm thinking of
a study Mike Palmquist did out at Colorado; he interviewed students who had
graduated and taken entry-level positions at key high-tech firms to see  what
kinds of writing they were actually doing on-site.  In Mike's professional
writing program, they were focusing on report-writing skills; it turned out
that entry-level workers at the firms he studied rarely wrote reports, but did
need to hone their email and memo-writing skills.  Now this is example may not
shed much light on first-year writing at an elite institution, but it does
suggest that we can benefit from looking down the road and using what we see
there to improve our teaching.
 
I'm also thinking of those occasions when I've been able to work with a single
student over her full four years in school (this is my second point).  I
have seen students who truly seem light years away from comprehensible prose
suddenly catch fire when they become immersed in their professional study.
As they gain expertise in a single field, and work within a fairly narrow
discourse arena, they gain control of the language and methodological appraoches
in a way that was just not possible when they were working in the more
generalist arena for first-year writing (coupled with all those other
introductory courses that first- and second-year students have to take).
 
I also note that the questions suggested so far seem to assume that writing
in college is detached from the multiple social roles and contexts students
find themselves enmeshed in.
I would appreciate learning how the paths
of writing students follow through college are shaped by the lived conditions
of their lives.  To what extent do factors like gender, race, sexual
preference, early experiences with learning affect the choices they make
as learners and writers, the language they find themselves using and liking
or disliking, the struggles they face as they move through the many
layers of academic life?  I think even a study done exclusively at
Harvard, if it addressed these kinds of differences, could turn up findings
that would be of interest to writing teachers at other schools.
 
Forgive the typos.....it's late...
 
Wini Wood
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Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 22:34:47 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         typapay@ROLLINS.EDU
Subject:      Re: placement
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.94.961129140850.3825C-100000@DGS>
 
But I wonder what exactly it is to be "self-serving" when it comes to
placement.  What intrigues me about the concept of self placement is the
notion of seerving the self--somehow taking responsibility for getting
into the course that will give you the best chance for success in college
and beyond.  I'm beginning to think I'd rather let the mistakes fall there
than be so patronizing as to assume that I can always serve the students
better in my own judgments.
 
I suspect some students will choose under such a system based on time
preferences, teacher preferences, text selections, being with friends--in
short, all the things that currently influence their choices for other
courses, for Writing Center appointments, for peer writing consultants,
etc.  Others will choose based on a sense of need or fear or hope or
desperation.  We'll probably serve best those who chose based on real
needs.  Maybe this will work well.  And othrs will perhaps learn the
importance of wise choices for the next term.
 
I've just finished a term of offering Writers' Workshops for weaker
students in our freshman composition course.  The series of 8 linked
sessions was run by peer writing consultants, and even included make-ups
for those who missed.  Placement was arranged by teachers.  Those who
attended regularly appear to have learned a great deal.  Irregular
attenders seem to have learned nothing.  But the teachers also noted that
they learned much from those who rarely or never attended.  It helped them
quit worrying about whether they were just not putting enough energy into
these students.  When they finally saw that opportunities were uniformly
rejected by certain students, they felt empowered to focus on students who
were struggling with the work.
 
I'm not recommending that we ignore students who are unmotivated.  But
next term's workshops are going to be presented as an opportunity with a
limited number of spaces for the first students to sign up.  All faculty
have decided to offer 5 bonus points to students who attend all the
sessions.  I hope the unmotivated first-term students will be back in the
Workshops--by choice--next term.
 
Anyway, what I like best about this idea is that we might argue for taking
the funding thus saved and putting it into computers, resources, faculty
development, student-generated research and collaborative projects, etc.
 
Twila Yates Papay
Rollins College
Winter Park, FL 32789
typapay@rollins.edu
 
 
On Fri, 29 Nov 1996, Chet Pryor-Montgomery College wrote:
 
> Eric,
>      You may be correct, and it may well be we who are betraying the
> students.  However, I've spent too many years teaching at too many levels
> on the educational ladder and have seen too many cases that prove the
> opposite of this premise to not have suspicions that many student will
> only do what is self-serving, regardless of consequences.
>
>      ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
>      Chet Pryor - Montgomery College - http://www.clark.net/pub/mc50
>
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Date:         Mon, 2 Dec 1996 22:03:58 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Stephen Portell <portell@AZSTARNET.COM>
Organization: University of Arizona
Subject:      CPM Computer Memories
 
Ed W.,
 
I remember using the CPM machines VERY briefly, but NEVER
enthusiastically.
 
I am enjoying the ongoing discussion of "cyber-silencing" immensely.  I
consider myself an avid (yet critical) fan of free speech.
 
I also wanted to thank you personally.  Your October lecture here at the
U of Arizona saved my sanity.  I look forward to reading more of your
work.
 
Steve Portell
University of Arizona
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Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 01:23:05 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: CPM Computer Memories
X-To:         Stephen Portell <portell@AZSTARNET.COM>
In-Reply-To:  <32A3B4BE.7860@azstarnet.com>
 
> On Mon, 2 Dec 1996, Stephen Portell wrote:
>
> ...I remember using the CPM machines VERY briefly, but NEVER
> enthusiastically....
-------------------------------------------------------------------------
Steve,
       Before the IBM PC was introduced, the CP/M (as it was written back
then) operating system was the only one with serious application software
being written for it.  The original WordStar, DBase, and Lotus (then
called VisiCalc) were written for CP/M, and all worked beautifully inside
64K of memory.  It was more that fact that MS-DOS hadn't been invented
yet, rather than the ease of use of CP/M, that kept its user-base growing
until about 1983.   BTW, anyone want to buy a second-hand Kaypro-II?
 
     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
     Chet Pryor - Montgomery College - http://www.clark.net/pub/mc50
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 09:12:58 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: placement
 
Illinois State for about 11 years now has had "supplementary" class
meetings for English 101; an intensive version of the course meets five
days a week instead of three, the additional two given over to tutorials
and extra workshopping and led by trained undergraduate teaching
assistants.
 
For other variants, see Rhonda Grego and Nancy Thompson's description of
their Writing Studio program, in the WPA 19.1/2 (fall/winter 1995) or Greg
Glau's forthcoming article about Arizona's "Stretch Program" forthcoming in
WPA 20.1/2, which should be in your mailboxes by Christmas.
 
>Peter Elbow writes:
>>I'm aware of a number of places where they use
>>SUPPLEMENTARY classes and meetings and tutorial for weaker writers while
>>leaving them in the regular 101 (especially U of South Carolina and U of
>>Hawaii.  ?Perhaps something like it at Washington State U?  Chico?)
>>Seems a promising direction.  But I'm not sure it's wise or feasible
>>everywhere (and not wise for me here and now).
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 09:07:53 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Don Bushman <bushmand@UNCWIL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: seeking advice
 
Nancy:
 
I remember reading a few years ago from a copy of the latest of those
"Harvard Reports" (is that the right name?) that a great deal of the
students surveyed felt like they were ill-prepared *as first-year students*
to truly appreciate the value of writing instruction--they wished they had
more focused instruction in writing at the junior and senior level.  I'd
like to know if the students you study will feel the same way.  As I recall,
this study was a compilation of responses from students at a variety of
institutions (public, private, big, small), so I do't know how the makeup of
the writing program at Harvard will affect that particular issue.
 
Don Bushman
UNC-Wilmington
 
 
At 01:31 PM 12/2/96 -0700, you wrote:
>Nancy,
>It might be useful to many WPAs if you were to ask the students about
>writing
>courses that they'd like to see offered.  That information might help
>make the case for developing more courses or even minors and majors.
>Thanks for the opportunity.
>Best,
>
>Duane Roen, Director of Composition
>Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
>Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
>Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 08:34:54 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: seeking advice
 
>Nancy,
>
>I'm interested in finding out from students who have not been studied
>longitudinally what they have "retained" from their first-year comp course.
>IN other words, track down some students 5 years later, 10 years later and
>see what they have to say about their experience.    Do they remember
>specific activities, specific pieces of writing, specific advice or
>interactions or do they recall processes and gestalts (!).
>
>Jeff  (No relation) Sommers
 
I did a project last year that involved interviews of senior level students.
I was interested in their writing in the major, but as part of the
interviews, we also talked briefly about comp.  I'm sorry to tell you that
this group of students remembered very little about comp, either good or
bad.  "What could the teacher have done to make comp more valuable to you?"
I then asked.  "Probably nothing," was the most common reply.  They went on
to tell me that they weren't very focused on academics at the time when they
took comp, that they were overwhelmed with the high school to college
transition, that comp didn't seem very relevant to their career goals, etc.
I don't think those were failings of our comp program in particular.  I
think that's the reality of comp for a lot of students.  On the other hand,
sometimes students learn (ideas, ways of thinking, processes, etc.) without
directly recognizing what's happening to them.  I wouldn't rule out the
possibility that comp had been considerably more useful to them than they
recognized.  (And, of course, I'm just summarizing conversations with 31
students, all of whom come from one particular university.)
 
Joan Hawthorne
Univ. of North Dakota
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 07:54:29 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: CPM Computer Memories
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/02/96 23:28
 
I've got a Kaypro II and a Kaypro 2 to add to the garage sale.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 09:58:16 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: placement
In-Reply-To:  <9612031406.AA29628@rs6000.cmp.ilstu.edu>
 
        From what I'm picking up, those institutions with selective
admission (where the admissions committee does the weeding) not only don't
require course placement, but can't understand why anyone would need it.
On the other hand, those institutions with open or minimal admissions and
who depend on placement for their survival can't undestand why everyone
doesn't require its use.  A good case here for the forest being obstructed
by trees.
 
     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
     Chet Pryor - Montgomery College - http://www.clark.net/pub/mc50
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 09:32:45 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "John B. Pennington" <pennjb@SNCAC.SNC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CPM Computer Memories
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96120307543147@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
On Tue, 3 Dec 1996, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> I've got a Kaypro II and a Kaypro 2 to add to the garage sale.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm
> ___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
Wow, everyone is so advanced now!  I still have an Osborne with a five
inch screen.  This monster will allow you to get up to 10 pages per
single-sided, single-density disk.  And no spellchecker to boot!
 
John Pennington
Writing Program Director
St. Norbert College
De Pere, WI 54115
(414) 403-3147; pennjb@sncac.snc.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 10:41:46 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Tere Hogue <tmhogue@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Silencing, Agincourt and all that
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.961202144546.7322C-100000@general2.asu.edu>
 
I *relished* your reference to Agincourt.  The analogy was strained, yes,
but what's wrong with a little cross-disciplinary stretching?  We too
often see our disciplines as disparate and having naught to do with each
other.  Flap that electronic mouth, Duane!!
 
On Mon, 2 Dec 1996, Duane Roen wrote:
 
> Sorry that I mentioned Agincourt and cars.  Next time, I'll keep my
> electronic mouth shut.
>
> Duane Roen, Director of Composition
> Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
> Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
> Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
>
> On Mon, 2 Dec 1996, Mili Clark wrote:
>
> > The English did indeed have superior technology over the French
> > in the Battle of Agincourt.  The English had the longbow, and sturdy
> > English y
> > eomen used to practice with their longbows on the commons
> > after church on Sundays.  The English were taller than the French at
> > the time, which gave them an edge with this technology
> > (the bow was six feet long).  The French had the customary crossbow.
> > Longbow arrows were longer and lighter than crossbow arrows, went
> > further, when shot from the six-foot bow, than did crossbow arrows.
> > English yeomen were the grunts of the English army.  They were
> > arrayed in rows, one row behind the other. After the first row of men
> > shot off their arrows those men kneeled in order to give the next row
> > back room and sight to shoot their arrows.  And so it went, row by
> > row.  The effect on the French--many of them mounted knights--
> > was devastating.  The crossbow was deadly at short range, but one
> > advantage of the longbow was that the shooter was protected by the
> > distance he could keep from the actual fighting, out of the shorter
> > range of the crossbow.  The result was that relatively few English
> > were killed as compared to French casualties.
> >
> > The longbow was a powerful new technology in the hands of . . .
> > not peasants exactly, for yeomen were a cut above peasants while
> > still low on the totem pole.  When these yeoman-soldiers came back
> > to England from the wars with France, they were malcontent, could
> > not fit back into their former lives, and so comprised a large part of
> > the Peasants Revolt against Richard II (the murmure of the cheryles
> > rebellyng, as Chaucer put it).  Richard defeated the revolt by his
> > mere boyish presence outside the walls of London.
> >
> > What has Agincourt to do with composition, apart from the fact that
> > someone mentioned it on this listserv in conjunction with the relative
> > cheapness of computers compared to automobiles?  Do we think
> > that computers at the fingertips of the have-nots will inspire a
> > revolt of the underclass?  Because they will have this means--
> > computers--of communicating rather than being silenced?
> >
> > Am I on the right listserv?
> >
> > Mili Clark
> >
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 09:32:40 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Stephen Portell <portell@AZSTARNET.COM>
Organization: University of Arizona
Subject:      The Monster Osborne...
 
Using old computer equipment builds character.
 
Steve Portell
University of Arizona
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 11:14:21 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: self-placement
 
Self-placement most likely would work, after a rough transition period.
I advised a handful of undecided students this last semester, reviewing
their pre-registration for fall and then helping with their
pre-registration for spring.  Our math department has a two-tiered
developmental program.  Student's advisors get registration information
suggesting placement in math courses according to ACT scores and high
school preparation.  The choice, ultimately, is up to the students.  My
advisees seemed to make intelligent math choices, and given the subject it
surely could not have been as a result of anything I offered as an advisor.
Why wouldn't this work for writing, too?  Besides, isn't failure after
self-placement a rather more interesting event, educationally, than failure
after expert placement?  Perhaps a Writing Center could set up an
advisement service based on whatever information a student wanted to
provide - portfolio preferred, of course.  Meanwhile, the "aggressive male"
phenomenon (obvious here, too, in the patterns set by placement challenges
relative to ability) ought to weaken once it is clear that there is no
contest going on (no "me against the Authorities" cachet to placing up).
Keith Rhodes
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 11:06:52 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Julia Neufang <staffs01@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      on-line writing labs
 
Can anyone share info about writing centers on-line?  I received an
interesting call from the computing office: do you want to start an on-line
composition lab, or do want us to?
 
So, I thought I'd begin by finding out what others are doing.  thanks in
advance, Julia
------------------------------
Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang
Director of First-Year Writing
Murray State University
Dept. of English, PO Box 0009
Murray, KY  42071-0009
(502)762-4729
------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 11:31:29 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Five Paragraph Theme/History
In-Reply-To:  <v03007803aec8b627319f@[128.230.1.121]>
 
 Louise's post reminded me of the other source that I did use in the early
70's that seemed a respectable kind of 5-par essay.  Lucille Payne
wrote The Lively Art of Writing--an intelligent model of 5 or so paragraph
writing.  I got a lot of milage out of that book at the high school level.
As I think of it, I wouldn't be too opposed to using it in college.
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 11:32:56 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      romantics
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.961201152833.18098D-100000@wilde.oit.umass.edu>
 
Romantics (and expressivists) are just good old fashioned progressives.
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 09:44:20 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irene <iclark@BCF.USC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: on-line writing labs
 
Dear Julie:
 
The Purdue Writing Lab has an on-line componenet that you can access using
the following address:
 
        http://owl.english.purdue.edu
 
Also, you might want to check out our Web site at USC. Our address is
 
                http://www.usc.edu/dept/expo
 
                Irene Clark
                University of Southern California
 
                       _________________________________________
                       /________________________________________\
                      |       Irene L. Clark Ph.D.              |
                      | Co-director, Expository Writing Program |
                      | University of Southern California       |
                      | iclark@mizar.usc.edu 213-740-1984       |
                      |_________________________________________|
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 09:48:13 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Advice to interviewees
 
We have several graduate students going for interviews at MLA, most for
comp. jobs but some for liberal arts schools which want a lit person who
also knows something about teaching writing.  We are holding job workshops
and mock interviews for them to help them prepare.  What advice should we
be giving them, from those of you who are hiring?  Please respond off-list,
since there are a number of interesting threads on the list right
now--unless, of course, there is a lot of interest in the topic of advice
to these new members of the profession.  Thanks in advance.
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 13:03:33 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         George Otte <GOTBB@CUNYVM.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Silencing . . .
 
Let others obsess about how high the Dow can go: I'm here to report that
yesterday's WPA-L digest (used by us hard-core lurkers) topped 2000 lines
for the first time in memory.  Interestingly, about a dozen of the 57
messages were on the "silencing" thread, to which I'll add my 2 bits.
 
Let's face it: whether one feels authorized (or inclined) to talk has an
awful lot to do with context, and listserv/listproc lists do situate
those who lurk or participate on them.  A list called WPA-L needn't
insist that participants be card-carrying WPAs to limit discussion, nor
will exhorting others to speak up do much to open up the discussion.
 
I'm not suggesting that there aren't more compelling reasons for silence
(not least of all about the U of MN situation), just that there are few
more obvious ones. Surely I'm not the only one on lists--e.g., ones on
adjunct rights, student rights, ESL pedagogy--where it's hard to do more
than lurk (or just too easy just to lurk) because I'm not the generally
imagined participant/addressee, where posting would make me feel more or
less compelled to say I wasn't an ESL teacher or adjunct or whatever (sort
of the way "newbies" feel compelled to identify themselves as such on ACW-L).
 
This has been on my mind not just because of the "silencing" thread but
because I'm setting up a local listserv to support the use of on-line
resources in teaching and research. The intended primary audience is grad
students in English here--primary because faculty shouldn't be excluded
but they also shouldn't dominate. I decided (after agonizing for several
seconds) to word the official announcement "for students (and faculty)."
 
I'm probably belaboring the point. It does strike me, though, that lists
so extend our range of discussion that they sometimes obscure the fact that
these discussions remain quite circumscribed, lopsided, even exclusionary.
                                                    --George
George Otte         e-mail: gotbb@cunyvm.cuny.edu
CUNY Graduate Center Composition/Rhetoric Faculty
Director of Writing Programs, Baruch College/CUNY
17 Lexington Avenue,   New York, New York   10010
Phone: 212 387 1772             Fax: 212 387 1785
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 10:17:52 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "John C. Bean" <jbean@SEATTLEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CPM Computer Memories
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.94.961203010712.4937B-100000@DGS>
 
I have the historical distinction of publishing what (I think) was the
first article on word-processing in CCC (1983).  In that article, I
explain in some detail how word processing works: "After entering an
initial text into the computer, the writer receives on wide printout
paper a typed manuscript which can be taken away from the terminal center
and revised at leisure.  (The text can also be displayed instantaneously
on a video-screen . . . ).  From then on, the writer enters into the
computer only the changes to be made to the text . . . along with the
appropriate computer commands, and receives a typed copy of the new draft
of the text. . .  The cycle then continues . . ."
  Is that cutting edge stuff, or what?  BTW, I have two used Kaypros.
John Bean
Seattle University
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 11:17:51 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Miller <ATKDM@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Grading
In-Reply-To:  Message of Mon, 2 Dec 1996 16:07:33 -0800 from <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
 
Now that the topic of grading is waning, I'd like to respond to the entire
discussion or grading, a discussion I will call a COLLABORATIVE DIALOGIC
PORTFOLIO that features both consensus and dissensus.  Since the end of the
term is approaching, it is time for an institutionally insisted-upon grade.
The grade is only preliminary since there are still 2 weeks left in the term.
More revision and additions are still possible and desirable.  Community-
developed criteria can also be developed further refined, in the way favored by
Bill Condon, for example.
 
I, of course, am the person best qualified to supply the grade, which is "B."
 
Remember, this mark is only preliminary and may yet be improved upon.
 
Keith Miller
Arizona State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 11:17:04 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: placement
 
David's program is possible, and to my mind, preferable, if we can only get
the institution at large to take the term "Writing Center" seriously--as a
program where writing is the central concern and which provides centralized
assistance as each department and program addresses its own students'
writing needs.
 
>writing should be taught in a place that offered a variety of different kinds
>of activities and where a student's path to success (meeting the writing goals
>of the program--and of the student as well) could be customized to meet the
>student's needs, changed as the needs changed, etc. In this situation, we
>still need placement--i.e. we need to analyze each student's writing ability,
>but basic writing as such does not exist. We break out of the
>one-size-fits-all mold of courses into custom tailoring. It's a writing center
>plus.
 
How about a slogan, one certain to appeal to the legislators?
 
"We don't teach Basic Writing, just basic writers."
 
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
 
                ****NOTE NEW E-MAIL ADDRESS****
                                bcondon@wsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 11:17:10 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: seeking advice
 
Hmm,
Nancy, I'm pretty sure I could muster the wherewithal here at WSU to
replicate your study at Harvard with 100 or so of our students.  Linda
Bergmann (see below) is doing something similar with engineering students.
What I'm getting at is the potential for a larger, coordinated study that
uses a team approach.  Now, this would be a pretty large redirection of
your original query, so I'm asking, first, if you would be interested in
such an expansion.
 
I can think of several ways this might be done so that it would not be a
huge additional amount of work for any one researcher, but I don't want the
suggestion to step on anyone's toes.
Bill
 
PS  It's good to "hear" your voice on this list!
 
>I am in the process of starting a similar project, but mine will be aimed
>specifically at engineering students.  The question I am interested in is
>how do people who are, by and large, by their own definition, *not writers*
>develop the ability to write.  Dorothy Winsor, in WRITING LIKE AN ENGINEER
>does some interesting work with this, relying on 3 or 4 intensive case studies.
>
>Linda S. Bergmann
>Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
>University of Missouri-Rolla
>Rolla, MO  65409
>>
>At 05:18 PM 12/2/96 -0500, you wrote:
>>Nancy, your study sounds very exciting, and no one can pull something
>>like this off better than you.  But let me ask you most seriously to go
>>beyond Harvard.  I know you're there, etc.  But think how much more
>>applicable to most people's experience such a study would be if it took
>>fifty students from Harvard, fifty from UMass Boston, and fifty
>>from Mass Bay Community College.  I have no doubt that 100 Harvard
>>students will do well and use a lot of writing in college and after.
>>They always have; they always will; we have 350 years of proof.  But what
>>role does writing play in the college lives of people not already
>>selected for elite status?
>>
>>I know it's a lot more work--but it's so worth doing. . .  Thanks.
>>
>>Bob Connors
>>
>>
 
>(573) 341-4685
>
>bergmann@umr.edu
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
 
                ****NOTE NEW E-MAIL ADDRESS****
                                bcondon@wsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 13:46:52 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia Ericsson <ericssop@COLUMBIA.DSU.EDU>
Organization: Dakota State University
Subject:      Re: on-line writing labs
 
Two good sources to find more info. on OWLs are the _Kairos_
hypertext on OWLs at http://english.ttu.edu/kairos/1.1/index.html
and the  _Computers and Composition_ issue devoted to them: 12.2,  1995.
 
I am the co-director of an OWL that has been in service since the
Spring of 1994, so I'd be glad to answer questions.  Our OWL Web site (in
serious need of updating) is at
 http://www.dsu.edu/departments/liberal/cola/OWL/
 
Patty E.
 
 
> Can anyone share info about writing centers on-line?  I received an
> interesting call from the computing office: do you want to start an on-line
> composition lab, or do want us to?
>
> So, I thought I'd begin by finding out what others are doing.  thanks in
> advance, Julia
> ------------------------------
> Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang
> Director of First-Year Writing
> Murray State University
> Dept. of English, PO Box 0009
> Murray, KY  42071-0009
> (502)762-4729
> ------------------------------
>
 
 
Patricia Ericsson (ericssop@columbia.dsu.edu)
College of Liberal Arts, Department of English
Dakota State University
Madison, SD  57042
WWW homepage http://www.dsu.edu/~ericssop/patty.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 14:30:57 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: Temple University Writing Center
Subject:      Re: placement
 
David E. Schwalm wrote:
>
> I have long thought it might be interesting to create a writing program that  meets each students where they are and helps them move to where we want them  to be vis-a-vis the writing competency they will need in the university and in  life. I have been distinctly uncomfortable with with a program that addresses the range of student writing ability with exempt, regular, and basic. This limited range of response comes from the tradition of offering education in  courses. A discussion I had off line with Mark Wiley a couple of weeks ago moved me to dig out an old plan I worked on years ago that proposed that writing should be taught in a place that offered a variety of different kinds
> of activities and where a student's path to success (meeting the writing goals of the program--and of the student as well) could be customized to meet the student's needs, changed as the needs changed, etc. In this situation, we  still need placement--i.e. we need to analyze each student's writing ability,  but basic writing as such does not exist. We break out of the  one-size-fits-all mold of courses into custom tailoring. It's a writing center  plus.
 
I too have had that desire to remove writing--not to mention
students--from the kinds of regulation--even humiliation--
institutionalized in the kind of structure David outlines. I have ccome
to believe, however, that such removal is not only not possible (Insert
the old "reality" arguments) but that it is not desirable either.
 
First of all, removing the "trappings" of explicit institutional
labeling will not remove the labeling. Rather the removal produces a
kind of "invisible placement" that operates much like the "invisible
curriculum." No matter how good the pedagogy, student writers will still
exist within the institution that is part of the regulating process.
they will still want to know "where they stand."
 
In fact, it's been my experience teaching and developing programs in
secondary and post-secondary schools, that removing the explicit labels
(and I'm not arguing for "tracking." That's different) only
emphasizesthose labels more acutely. They operate invisibly and they
become more powerful ("Basic writing is so bad, they won't even say
who's in it!"). As for existing outside course structure, it's true that
such strucgures impose their own difficulties and contradictions, but
even writing cenbters (I direct one now) exist within the rhythm of
semesters, are subject to the strictures of time and space, and
construct the institutional identitites of student writers within the
dynamics of the tutoring interaction.
 
I'm not arguing for the "status quo," nor do I want to reproduce the
neo-classic/Romantic opposition. But, I'm not sure we do our students or
our academic field a service when we attempt to isolate them from the
rest of the institution. Insisting that our practices are "unique" may
just reinforce the stereotype we seek to overturn.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 15:09:00 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: Temple University Writing Center
Subject:      Re: seeking advice
 
Nancy,
 
I'm sure you already know her work, but it would be interesting to think
of yours as a complementary/contrastive study to Lucille McCarthy's work
on first-year students. She followed a small number of students through
courses at a small Catholic college in Baltimore, work which she later
follwoed up on with Barbara Walvoord. Obviously, you can't do an
ethnography of 100 students, but her results and her framework would be
especially useful to think about in relation to the Harvardd students.
As you may recall, she, and later Barabara, found that student writers
had difficulty entering into the "ways of thinking" demanded by
different fields and of establishing an appropriate identity for
themselves in their writing. These difficulties were exacerbated by
instructors for whom these differences were also invisible and so didn't
make their expectations explicit. The consequences for these students
could be severe. I wonder to what extent Harvard students experience
these differences in their "travels," whether these differences were
explicit for instructors, and what kinds of consequences the inability
to address these conventions had for students.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 15:14:17 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: Temple University Writing Center
Subject:      Re: seeking advice
 
Robert J Connors wrote:
>
> Nancy, your study sounds very exciting, and no one can pull something
> like this off better than you.  But let me ask you most seriously to go
> beyond Harvard.  I know you're there, etc.  But think how much more
> applicable to most people's experience such a study would be if it took
> fifty students from Harvard, fifty from UMass Boston, and fifty
> from Mass Bay Community College.  I have no doubt that 100 Harvard
> students will do well and use a lot of writing in college and after.
> They always have; they always will; we have 350 years of proof.  But what
> role does writing play in the college lives of people not already
> selected for elite status?
>
> I know it's a lot more work--but it's so worth doing. . .  Thanks.
>
> Bob Connors
I second Bob's suggestion. On the other hand, it's also true that old
writing samples exist from earlier days at Harvard, yes? It might be
interesting to do some textual analysis comparing the text of the two
groups.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 15:43:18 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: Temple University Writing Center
Subject:      Re: on-line writing labs
 
This is a multi-part message in MIME format.
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Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Julia,
 
Temple's Writing Center Web Page can be accessed at
http://www.temple.edu/writingctr/
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Content-Type: text/html; charset=iso-8859-1
Content-Base: "http://www.temple.edu/writingctr/"
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=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 15:56:47 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      Silencing, Agincourt and all that
 
>Sorry that I mentioned Agincourt and cars.  Next time, I'll keep my
>electronic mouth shut.
 
Duane, please talk away, electronically or otherwise.  You
gave me a pleasing spell of reminiscing my salad days when
I prepared for a Chaucer class.  -Mili
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 16:02:43 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Marlene Hess <mhess@DAVENPORT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: High school = College Comp?! -Reply
 
Yes, David, let's hear it about applied baccalaureate degrees!
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 14:03:51 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: self-placement
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/03/96 10:12
 
Students do tend to be conservative in self-placement in math and foreign
languauges. Students with high school calculus will often take precalculus as
the first college math course, unless they are supremely confident math
students. We see students with four years of Spanish taking Spanish 101 to get
the easy grades. But writing, welll. . . .
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 14:09:52 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Five Paragraph Theme/History
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/03/96 10:34
 
There is a defense of the 5 paragraph theme in a fairly recent issue (last few
years) in the Arizona English Bulletin. The defense itself is a 5 paragraph
theme that actually wroks quite well.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 16:12:16 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Becky Rickly <becky.rickly@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: on-line writing labs
 
Julie, your best bet would be to check out the National Writing Center's
collection of online writing labs--you can look at them *all* at
 
        http://www2.colgate.edu/diw/NWCAOWLS.html
 
Or just look at those that do email tutoring at
 
        http://www2.colgate.edu/diw/NWCA/ETutoring.html
 
Best of luck, and happy surfing!
 
--Becky
 
 
>Can anyone share info about writing centers on-line?  I received an
>interesting call from the computing office: do you want to start an on-line
>composition lab, or do want us to?
>
>So, I thought I'd begin by finding out what others are doing.  thanks in
>advance, Julia
>------------------------------
>Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang
>Director of First-Year Writing
>Murray State University
>Dept. of English, PO Box 0009
>Murray, KY  42071-0009
>(502)762-4729
>------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 16:17:23 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      Grading: Old Dog, New Tricks
 
Bill, when I have time and the spirit moves me, I put out a
Composition Bulletin for our instructors.  May I include
exercepts from your posting on collaborative portfolio
grading?  --Mili Clark
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 15:35:22 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Randall L. Popken" <Popken@TARLETON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: seeking advice
 
At 02:46 PM 12/2/96 -0600, you wrote:
>In response to Nancy Sommers request for things we would like her
>to research for us in a longitudinal study of college students:
>
>I would like to know how what students learn in their first year is
>or is not reinforced in courses in their later years; whether the
>gains in writing and rhetorical skill in the first year are
>maintained in later years (I remember a study from long ago saying
>no); which skills transfer best from general writing courses to
>writing in discipline-specific courses; and many other things.
>
>The request is an interesting one.  What is it that we most would
>like to know about our students' writing?  Thank you for the
>opportunity to think about it again.
>
>Amy Devitt
>devitt@eagle.cc.ukans.edu
>
Amy:
 
What I would like to know is how the genres that students acquire (or half
acquire) earlier somehow manifest themselves in their later discourses.
Who--to your knowledge--has been looking at this issue?
 
Randy P.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 15:44:20 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Randall L. Popken" <Popken@TARLETON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Five Paragraph Theme/History
 
At 04:33 PM 12/2/96 +0000, you wrote:
>Though it's an issue of considerably less significance than a lot of the
>topics currently being discussed on the list, I'm interested in the question
>Mark raised about the history of that ubiquitous 5 paragraph essay, the 50
>Star Theme as Emig called it.
>
>Sheridan Baker doesn't discuss it, at least in the first edition of _The
>Practical Stylist_ (1962).  But his [in]famous keyhole structure (with
>funnels on both ends) would lend itself to having five paragraphs pretty
easily.
>
>The book Bob Connors referred to is, I believe, _The Five-Hundred-Theme_ by
>Lee J. Martin.  I have the revised 2nd edition done by Harry Kroitor
>(1974--I don't know the first edition's date).  This one is very clear about
>having five paragraphs of about 100 words each, and the three main
>paragraphs being logically parallel: three reasons, three effects, three
>causes, etc.  The text came complete with a set of about 60 overhead
>transparencies.
>
>When I was a freshman at Southern Illinois U., I first met the 5 paragraph
>paper in 1960, and the teacher who used it had clearly been practicing it
>for some time.  She made all students underline the thesis in the first
>paragraph and put square brackets around the topic sentences in the three
>main paragraphs.  (She did, however, allow us to decide whether we needed a
>separate paragraph of conclusion or not.)
>
>I have to say that the structure came as an enlightenment to me.  It was the
>first time I realized that one could plan and write by focusing on the
>paragraph.
>
>Much, much later I tended to see the 5 paragraph structure as analogous to a
>kernel sentence in transformational grammar.
>
>>
>Richard Fulkerson
>Director of English Graduate Studies
>Department of Literature and Languages
>Texas A&M University-Commerce
>Commerce, TX 75429
>
>Home            (903) 886 3397
>Office          (903) 8865271
>
>E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
>
>                *******************************************************
>                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
>                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
>                I, of course, oppose it.
>                *******************************************************
>
>Dick:
 
In what sense is the 5 paragraph configuration like a kernel sentence in TG?
After all, there's no transformation in 5-paragraph essays, is there? I.e.,
it's a formula rather than a heuristic.
 
My late dissertation director at Kansas, Steve Goldman, said he thought the
origins of the five-paragraph theme went much further back than TG or Bain.
He said that, cutlurally, we have a propensity to see things in threes
(i.e., in this case, the "three body paragraphs").  This business of seeing
things in threes he attributed to a deep structure of Christianity.   He was
particularly fond of poking fun at the nine-cell (three-by-three) tagmemic
grid dreamed up by Pike.
 
Randy Popken
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 16:37:33 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ilene Whitney Crawford <whitney@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Advice to interviewees
In-Reply-To:  <v02120d02aeca17698670@[134.121.50.17]>
 
On Tue, 3 Dec 1996, Susan McLeod wrote:
 
> We have several graduate students going for interviews at MLA, most for
> comp. jobs but some for liberal arts schools which want a lit person who
> also knows something about teaching writing.  We are holding job workshops
> and mock interviews for them to help them prepare.  What advice should we
> be giving them, from those of you who are hiring?  Please respond off-list,
> since there are a number of interesting threads on the list right
> now--unless, of course, there is a lot of interest in the topic of advice
> to these new members of the profession.  Thanks in advance.
>
> Susan McLeod, Chair
> Department of English
> Washington State University
> Pullman, WA 99164-5020
> (509) 335-2581
> fax: (509) 335-2582
>
 
While I will not be on the job market for several years yet, I follow job
postings and conversations in my own department quite closely; I think
graduate students can only benefit from getting a feel for the job market
early on.
 
I would request then, knowing other graduate students on the list feel
similarly, that any information and advice not go off-list--this seems
like an important opportunity for us to learn what future colleagues are
looking for in a new hire.
 
Ilene Crawford
University of Wisconsin--Milwaukee
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 14:37:59 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grading: Old Dog, New Tricks
 
Sure, Mili, as long as you spell-check it first!  I'm afraid my flyin'
fingers don't always type what my muddle of a brain tells them to.
Bill
 
>Bill, when I have time and the spirit moves me, I put out a
>Composition Bulletin for our instructors.  May I include
>exercepts from your posting on collaborative portfolio
>grading?  --Mili Clark
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 16:40:22 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Fred Kemp <ykfok@TTACS.TTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: on-line writing labs
 
Julie, check out Texas Tech's University Writing Center and OWL at
http://english.ttu.edu/uwc/uwc.html, and write Dr. Lady Brown for more
details (ykflb@ttacs.ttu.edu).
 
Also, Mickey Harris at Purdue has a premier site at
http://owl.english.purdue.edu
 
The ACW has a number of online writing center links at
http://english.ttu.edu/acw
 
DO NOT let the "computing office" touch composition.  They are giving you
the same choice that more and more technical entities and vendors are
presenting these days:  "hey, if you guys don't want to use the technology
to teach writing, maybe we should....."
 
That is a sure-fire formula for implementing globally every reductive thing
we've ever imagined about computers.  And ivory tower-like, we'll blame
them for moving into the vacuum we provided.
 
Fred Kemp
Texas Tech
 
>Can anyone share info about writing centers on-line?  I received an
>interesting call from the computing office: do you want to start an on-line
>composition lab, or do want us to?
>
>So, I thought I'd begin by finding out what others are doing.  thanks in
>advance, Julia
>------------------------------
>Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang
>Director of First-Year Writing
>Murray State University
>Dept. of English, PO Box 0009
>Murray, KY  42071-0009
>(502)762-4729
>------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 15:57:39 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gregory R. Glau" <gglau@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Five Paragraph Theme/History
X-cc:         DR Ransdell <ransdell@ccit.arizona.edu>
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96120314095448@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
D.R. Ransdell and I published an essay in the January 1996
_English Journal_ where the students we'd surveyed and
were reporting on (to some extent) denigrated the
5-para theme as not useful in their university composition classes
. . . and_EJ_ got a couple of pretty nasty letters about our comments.
One, as I recall, accused us (falsely, I hope) of using the form
ourselves, in the essay . . .
 
 
Greg
 
/--------------------------------------------------------\
|  Greg Glau                                             |
|  Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition  |
|  Department of English       Arizona State University  |
|  Tempe, AZ 85287-0302          office: (602) 965-3898  |
|  gglau@asu.edu                 FAX:    (602) 965-3451  |
\--------------------------------------------------------/
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 17:09:16 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Fred Kemp <ykfok@TTACS.TTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Five Paragraph Theme/History
 
>There is a defense of the 5 paragraph theme in a fairly recent issue (last few
>years) in the Arizona English Bulletin. The defense itself is a 5 paragraph
>theme that actually wroks quite well.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm
 
David, David, David.  My brilliant, lovely daughter who, inspite of coming
out of one of the most prescriptive public school systems in the country,
is visiting both Stanford and Berkeley in a couple of weeks with a good
chance of scholarship, once broke my heart when she came to me (her loving
Dad) and asked, in all sincerity, how she could put two obviously separate
paragraphs into one, since otherwise the total number came out six.
 
That's the horror of the five-paragraph essay.  When I told her that,
indeed, her instincts were right on this one and the two paragraphs she
thought should be two paragraphs should indeed be two paragraphs, she
smiled at me in that sweetly indulgent way and walked away saying, "but you
don't understand.  It comes out to six."
 
I understand the perceived need to cut back to VERY CLEAR basics (without
believing it), but telling a young person at a formative age that a decent
piece of writing requres five, and only five, paragraphs, is wrong.  No
writer anywhere on earth except in a brief fit of classroom insanity ever
wrote a five-paragraph essay.  How can we do this to children?  The lessons
that we are presumably teaching in calmness and dignity emerge in horrific
form.
 
Fred Kemp
Texas Tech
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 17:25:17 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Johanna W Atwood <jwatwood@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Advice to interviewees
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.961203163146.18480B-100000@alpha2.csd.uwm.edu>
 
I'd like to second Ilene's post.  I'm actually on the market this year
for the first time and have no idea what the job interview's all about.
Please send advice to the list, if appropriate.
 
Johanna Atwood
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
jwatwood@csd.uwm.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 15:46:15 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Larry Beason <LBeason@EWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Advice to interviewees
 
I have a piece of advice about job applications, but it's not so much about
the interview as the cover letter that helps obtain the interview.
 
I realize that many new PhD's have focused their energy on the
dissertation, but I'm not sure that a cover letter that is 95% devoted to
describing a dissertation is an appropriate choice for all schools or all
types of positions.  For instance, at a medium-sized school such as mine,
our focus is on clearly on teaching, and our dept personnel committee was
recently noting how few cover letters seemed to address teaching.  Even
more specifically, we've received a number of applications for a
teaching-only lecturer position, and the great majority of applicants have
been (much to our surprise) new PhD's rather than MA'; most of the PhD
applicants spend their time describing their dissertation in great detail.
This approach may be appropriate for some jobs and sites, but not all. When
possible, applicants might tailor their cover letters with an eye on how
much time to spend on the dissertation topic.
 
I should not, though, that this overwhelming focus on the disseration tends
to occur most often with new PhD's in literature (but not exclusively by
any means).
 
 
Larry Beason,Director
English Composition Program
Dept. of English
Eastern Washington University
Cheney WA 99004
LBeason@ewu.edu
 
WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 16:48:07 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gregory R. Glau" <gglau@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Advice to interviewees
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.961203172225.21046A-100000@alpha1.csd.uwm.edu>
 
For some of our mock interviews, the University of Arizona rhetoric
and composition faculty not only let us "sit in" as others were
being interviewed so we could learn from their answers, but also sometimes
let _us_ question our fellow grad students.
 
Since we often shared offices and all took classes together, we each
had a sense of what each others' weaknesses and strengths might be
and so could ask good questions (in fact, some of the hardest
questions came from our graduate colleagues).
 
 
Greg
 
/--------------------------------------------------------\
|  Greg Glau                                             |
|  Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition  |
|  Department of English       Arizona State University  |
|  Tempe, AZ 85287-0302          office: (602) 965-3898  |
|  gglau@asu.edu                 FAX:    (602) 965-3451  |
\--------------------------------------------------------/
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 17:48:46 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda E Chesky <lchesky@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Advice to interviewees
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.961203172225.21046A-100000@alpha1.csd.uwm.edu>
 
I will second (third?) Ilene's and Johanna's requests. Please do share
ideas on the list.  Guess there's quite a few of us out here listening
(lurking?) and learning.
 
Linda Chesky
UW-Milwaukee
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 16:57:10 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Five Paragraph Theme/History
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/03/96 16:12
 
Good lord, Fred. I am not a proponent of the 5 paragrapher. I've seen too many
essays containing some bogus "third" supporting point (when there were only 2
good ones to be found) to encourage the rigid use of such a form. It's like a
sonnet, a useful tool in the hands of a pro but still not the fitting form for
the Essay on Man. I used to try to blow the form out of the water by showing
students two essays in a reader we used. Both were quite readable and
coherent; they had almost exactly the same number of words; one (by Roger
Angell) had only 3 or 4 paragraphs; the other (by William Rasberry) had over
30. It was a salutary experience to screw around with these essays,
re-paragraphing both in various ways. So much for the five paragraph theme.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 18:16:18 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: on-line writing labs
In-Reply-To:  <v02110102aeca1419e8aa@[199.1.172.149]>
 
Ditto what Fred said about acquiescing to computing the job of developing
online writing environments & services. Make an alliance with them, by ALL
means. Become partners. That's the best way.
 
And if you want to see an alternative kind of online writing center, check
out the Online Writery at http://www.missouri.edu/~wleric/writery.html
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 18:52:39 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         PEARCE <Beth.Pearce@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Advice to interviewees
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.961203163146.18480B-100000@alpha2.csd.uwm.edu>
 
> I would request then, knowing other graduate students on the list feel
> similarly, that any information and advice not go off-list--this seems
> like an important opportunity for us to learn what future colleagues are
> looking for in a new hire.
>
> Ilene Crawford
 
  I agree -- I would like to see this posted to the list as well.  I
think that the range of potential interviewers on this list can provide
a more complex picture of reality than any of us can get simply within
our own depts.
 
Beth  _____________________________________________________________________
 
Beth.Pearce@asu.edu                     Department of English
Graduate Teaching Assistant             Arizona State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 02:06:12 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Martin <evmartin@BRIGHT.NET>
Subject:      Re: Advice to interviewees
 
>We have several graduate students going for interviews at MLA, most for
>comp. jobs but some for liberal arts schools which want a lit person who
>also knows something about teaching writing.  We are holding job workshops
>and mock interviews for them to help them prepare.  What advice should we
>be giving them, from those of you who are hiring?  Please respond off-list,
>since there are a number of interesting threads on the list right
>now--unless, of course, there is a lot of interest in the topic of advice
>to these new members of the profession.  Thanks in advance.
>
>Susan McLeod, Chair
>Department of English
>Washington State University
>Pullman, WA 99164-5020
>(509) 335-2581
>fax: (509) 335-2582
 
 
 
Susan,
 
I suspect there is always an audience for job discussions, so I'll respond
"on-list."  I am in an unusual situation in that one year ago I was the
"interviewee" and now I am an "interviewer."  Thus far, the experience has
been illuminating and humbling.  We had over 200 applications for our
position which calls for a literature person (Victorian/Romantic) with
training and experience in teaching composition.  The first thing you
should tell people who have MLA interviews is that they should be darn
proud of the accomplishment.
 
When it comes to the interviews themselves, it is important for the
candidate to study the school and its programs ahead of time.  This seems
obvious, but I fear that it gets lost as more people engage in a
"carpet-bombing" approach toward finding a job (i.e., sending out dozens
upon dozens of applications with little or no regard for where they land).
I'll be blunt.  Our hiring committee is going to D.C. to find a future
colleague.  While we do not expect the person to know our institution
inside and out, our goal is to spend the time identifying and discussing
ways the person can best contribute to our program in terms of teaching,
service, and scholarship.  The candidate can't facilitate this effort if he
or she hasn't taken the time to browse the handbook, look at our internet
site, and simply ask friends and colleagues about us.
 
It is also important to be able to do more than just report information
that's in the cv.  For example, when it comes to teaching, we'll obviously
want to hear what people do in the literature and composition classrooms;
however, we'll also want to hear *why* they do what they do.  In other
words, we'll want to get the sense that the person has reflected on his or
her pedagogy and will continue to do so with a heavy teaching load.
 
Finally, candidates should know that we are looking forward to meeting
them, hearing their ideas, and generally establising a rapport.  We are not
interested in re-testing them on their coursework or dissertation.  They
will exit the room with their ethos intact.    --Eric
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Eric Martin
Assistant Professor of English
Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
Managing Editor, WPA: Writing Program Administration
The University of Findlay, 1000 North Main St., Findlay, OH 45840
evmartin@bright.net  (419) 424-4643
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 21:46:05 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         typapay@ROLLINS.EDU
Subject:      Re: Advice to interviewees
In-Reply-To:  <v0153050daec9f01295d0@[146.187.168.74]>
 
Another piece of advice:  in tailoring your letter to 3 or 4 different
types of schools, remember that small liberal arts colleges need people
who can teach a wide range of interesting courses and interact with
colleagues to create interdisciplinary possibilities.  So mentioning the
range of special interests and topics you might like to explore as a new
faculty member would be useful.
 
Most of all, though, we are looking for some evidence of commitment to
teaching--understanding pedagogy, defining goals, responding to varied
learning styles, etc.  When we get several hundred letters these days,
nearly all assert that the candidate loves to teach first-year composition
and enjoys spending time conferencing with students.  But such statements
don't ring true after a page and a half on the dissertation and research
interests.
 
Since you can't say a lot abut any one thing, try to balance a scholarly
interest with some evidence of a particular approach to teaching and an
active desire to pursue alternative possibilities.
 
We also tend to be drawn to candidates who have a real voice in their
letters--who are willing to take the risk of sounding like the individuals
we hope our colleagues will be.
 
Twila Yates Papay
Rollins College
typapay@rollins.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Dec 1996 22:57:32 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rosemary Winslow <WINSLOW@CUA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Five Paragraph Theme/History
 
On Tue, 3 Dec 1996, Writing Program Administration wrote:
 
> >There is a defense of the 5 paragraph theme in a fairly recent issue (last few
> >years) in the Arizona English Bulletin. The defense itself is a 5 paragraph
>theme that actually wroks quite well.
> >
> >-- David E. Schwalm
>
> I understand the perceived need to cut back to VERY CLEAR basics (without
> believing it), but telling a young person at a formative age that a decent
> piece of writing requres five, and only five, paragraphs, is wrong.  No
> writer anywhere on earth except in a brief fit of classroom insanity ever
> wrote a five-paragraph essay.  How can we do this to children?  The lessons
> that we are presumably teaching in calmness and dignity emerge in horrific
> form.
>
> Fred Kemp
> Texas Tech
 
This reminds me how I felt entering high school and being told the first
week that now we going to learn to do *real* writing, which was the
five-paragraph essay.  I remember how shocked I was, then crestfallen--I
had been riding a crest thinking I was a writer since those loopy early
scrawls at what--age four maybe?--soon became readable poems and stories,
and on and on.  This was 1961. All those stories and poems, and plays,
and reports, etc, lovingly set down weren't real!  For two yers straight
all we did in school was write five-paragraph themes.  I stopped writing
outside of school, and my previously voracioous reading habit declined as
well.  It was boring, and if that was real writing, I wasn't going to
have any more part in than I could help.  Sure, I learned
something--about orderliness mostly I think, and to repeat and confine my
ideas.  Probably five times doing them would have taught what could be
usefully learned.  Yes, David, I too think there is a usefullness to
teaching five-paragraph essays, and I've just said what I think it was
for me.  Of course that was a long time ago, and memories being what they
are. . . . But I can sure relate to Fred's comment.
 
Has anyone else had students unable to write more than five paragraphs ,
or three pages, another version of same, I think, upon first entering
college?  I used to gget quite a few.  The only way I could find to help
them get past it was to write two sets of five pargraphs, or six pages,
and that seemed to work.  And after one time of that they were past
whatever block they had.  What is this?  Fear of the unknown?  Or just
plain old unknown...as in no experience or conception of any other way?
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 00:55:20 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Pat Belanoff <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: grading
 
Keith:
 
No, I don't think it was our grading policies which stirred up opposition to
the program--except that I'm sure there are faculty who think we inflate
grades.  Basically, I don't think most faculty even know we don't give grades
early on.
 
What seems to bother our faculty (though they remain unidentified) is,
though, some sense that there isn't enough rigor in our curriculum, that we
don't stress argument enough, and so forth.  And, mind you, this is from
people who have been invited again and again to visit our classes, attend
program meetings and portfolio discussions, examine our placement
booklets--and not one of them ever did that!  And, in fact, the task force
report that started all our turmoil has been disavowed by quite a few of its
members, but that hasn't stopped our administration from acting on it.  It's
interesting that a document like that just assumes a life of its own even
when its contents have been discredited.
 
Pat Belanoff
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 01:26:45 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         PETER ELBOW <elbow@ENGLISH.UMASS.EDU>
Subject:      Romantic
In-Reply-To:  <v02110101aec85a53d560@[199.1.172.138]>
 
How slippery the term romantic is:
 
My brand of sloppy romanticism is:  "everyone has a deep soul, everyone
is a genius, everyone is smart, everyone has powerful language."
(Remember Wordsworth's praise of the common language of common folk)
 
But Fred K worries about the term because he sees it to have the opposite
meaning:
 
On Mon, 2 Dec 1996, Fred Kemp wrote:
 
> I am ambivalent about romanticism with both small and capital R, for I have
> charged my share of windmills in my day (and had a few of them charge me),
> and somewhere deep in my heart I know that "look in your heart and write"
> is very sound advice.  But running a rather large, blue-collar writing
> program as I have for six years, I have come to mistrust "look in your
> heart and write" as bad professional development.  A goodly number of my
> TAs over the years have taken a metaphysical (aestheticist? expressionist?
> subjectivist?) approach to writing and assumed that the kid either has it
> or doesn't have it; it's either there in the heart or it ain't, and no
> amount of freewriting or peer critiquing is going to put it there (or
> reveal what isn't there to reveal).
 
This was not Fred's WHOLE story:  he stuck up for other KINDS of
romanticism.  But this was his main reason for negative feelings about
romanticism.
 
I'm not trying to pick a fight; just bemused by the term.  It's tricky when
the worst thing in the world to be (a romantic) means opposite things.
 
Peter Elbow
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 02:08:25 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         PETER ELBOW <elbow@ENGLISH.UMASS.EDU>
Subject:      asking advice
 
For a longitudinal study.  Two things that matter a lot to me that
haven't been mentioned:
 
(1)  What writing do they do by choice--when they are not obliged--no gun
to their head.  (And what do they write.)  This tells, it seems to me, a
great deal about an important dimension of where they are as writers.
 
(2) Try to get from them their sense, in their various assigned essays:
what the teacher was wanting;  to what extent did they try to provide it
and to what extent did they do what THEY wanted and say the heck with the
teacher's standards.  (This leaves out the question of whether they are
correct in their estimate of what the teacher wants, but that's not my
concern here.)
 
Both of these questions are ways of getting at the this issue:  for them
as students to what degree is writing defined as just doing what you have
to do for other people's standards; vs.  doing something you want to do
for your own standards.
 
(BTW, I'm assuming you probably know the Kitzhaber book, THEMES,
THEORIES, THERAPIES where he studies the writing of Dartmouth students
over 4 years and sees it get better quickly through the first year and
then slowly over the next 3 years decline back down to where it had been.)
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 07:35:15 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Trish Roberts <engpat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Five Paragraph Theme/History
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9612032245.A538973764-0100000@cu4700.cua.edu>
 
My objection to the five-paragraph essay is two-part.  First, teaching it
as *the* form causes students to mis-read.  That is, when I ask them what
the argument is of an essay we're reading, they'll look to the last
sentence of the first paragraph.  In published material, that's rarely the
thesis (even the last sentence of the introduction is usually the
partitio, but not the thesis).  If I ask what support the author has
given, they'll always give three reasons, even if the author only gave
one, or gave six.  Second, it makes teaching genuine argument really
difficult, as it's almost always a list structure, so students don't get
to experiment with other kinds of structures.
 
It's useful for circumstances in which one wants to display information
(essay exams, for instance) but otherwise actively harmful for dialogue.
 
Trish Roberts    [engpat@showme.missouri.edu] [standard disclaimer]
"It is amazing how obtuse otherwise intelligent patients can become when
it is a matter of seeing the inevitability of cause and effect in psychic
matters."   (K. Horney)     [http://www.missouri.edu/~engpat]
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 08:50:25 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bob Schwegler <RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Advice to interviewees
In-Reply-To:  Message of Tue, 3 Dec 1996 16:37:33 -0600 from
              <whitney@CSD.UWM.EDU>
 
We are hiring this year in 19th and early 20th century British.  Over the years
 we have developed boilerplate for our ads that allows us to go through the
applications efficiently and in accordance with AA guidelines.  I'd like to
suggest that other institutions that do a lot of hiring (well, a reasonable
amount) have probably done the same thing.  As a result, we expect candidates
to address these criteria in their letters/dossiers and to be able to
convey the same thing in their interviews.  Both research and teaching are
very important to us, for example, and we look for depth in both areas: the
ability to design curricula as well as the ability to create a good classroom
atmosphere; a good publishing program as well as the ability to publish.  What
I am suggesting is that a re-reading of the original ad can be a helpful way
 
to prepare for an interview.  If an interview seems to represent priorities
different than the ad, I'd begin to wonder why, and I might even ask the inter-
 
viewers why the picture they are presenting differs from that in the ad.  An
"active" stance like this can indicate a strong, savvy candidate.  But I would
raise questions like this only when I was sure they were appropriate.  I can't
provide any advice about hiring people with a lit background for jobs that
also have a composition component because while we appreciate a comp background
 
in all hires just as we appreciate breadth, we need to hire specialists in
rhet and comp because of the size and focus of our program, and the same is
true for the other areas in which we might hire.  Knowing what focuses our
program or any other program has is important for an interviewee, therefore.
Bob Schwegler
College Writing Program/English
University of Rhode Island
RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 07:16:57 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Advice to interviewees
 
I'd like to second Twila Yates Papay's suggestion that interviewees take a
more active approach to the application letter/interview process than they
might be inclined to.  My sense (having been on the market three years ago)
is that lots of graduate students are reluctant to do this because they're
afraid, in this market, to take risks and say that they actually have a
stance on something, thereby alienating the search committee that might
have hired them if they'd said the opposite.  The question to ask
yourselves is--do I want to work at the institution that wants me to do
something other than what I do well?  Compromises are always necessary, but
ultimately you have to decide how you want to live.  I found that I just
felt better--and probably made a better impression, because I got the
job--when I said what I thought.  I'm not suggesting being offensive or
rude, but you can go bonkers trying to please everyone, and I see a lot of
my graduate-student colleagues do this.  Being up front about your goals
and ideas can also serve you well if you do get the job and the waters get
rough down the line.  An anecdote: When I interviewed on campus here, a
member of the administration began his interview rather macho-ly, saying "I
don't want a caretaker for this program, I want someone who's going to push
it forward."  I suppose there were a number of ways I could have responded,
including asking him what he had in mind and saying yes, I could do that;
but what I said was,"Well, that's good, because I don't want to work at a
place at which I have to be a caretaker.  If I'm going to direct this
program I want to do x, y, z.  Would there be support for that here?" Now,
it turns out that I'm having problems with this administrator now, but I've
always been up front with him, and he certainly can't say I misrepresented
myself.
 
Another important thing to bear in mind: there isn't any magic "right"
letter or interview strategy that's going to get you a job.  Faculty ARE
looking for colleagues and for people who can make contributions to their
particular programs, and what that means varies from institution to
institution.  Here, for example, a lengthy publication list is less
important than whether someone a) can teach something that could enhance
our curriculum and b) would be pleasant to work with.  Plus, there is an
embarrassment of riches out there.  A friend of mine was on a short list
for a job, and when the dept. chair called to tell her she didn't get it,
she asked if he had any suggestions to make about what she might have done
differently.  The dept. chair said no, you were great.  Bummer, I guess.
Some things you just can't change.
 
Rita
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 10:01:42 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CPM Computer Memories
 
David, I once published a book (PeopleTalk Assoc. the publisher)
entitled PERFECT WRITER / PERFECT SPELLER on the Kaypro. I set
up our univrsity's first micro lab with Kaypros in the early 1980s.
The company went out of business leaving me with a bum check for
an article in their magazine, PROFILES.
        --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 10:04:49 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Five Paragraph Theme/History
 
>David, David, David.  My brilliant, lovely daughter who, inspite of coming
>out of one of the most prescriptive public school systems in the country,
>is visiting both Stanford and Berkeley in a couple of weeks with a good
>chance of scholarship, once broke my heart when she came to me (her loving
>Dad) and asked, in all sincerity, how she could put two obviously separate
>paragraphs into one, since otherwise the total number came out six.
>
 
A couple of weeks ago, my seventh grade son's A paper was downgraded to a C
because he started two sentences in one paragraph with the same word:
"the".  (The teacher is looking for sentence variety.)  All I can tell him
is that his teacher is wrong, the book is wrong--but if he doesn't go along,
he'll keep getting C's and there's no way to explain, come college
admissions/scholarship time, why he got the C's.  Public education, I've
come to realize, exists for crowd control and to teach conformity; education
is, at best, secondary.  Sorry for my cynicism.
 
 
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 11:00:14 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kelly Lowe <lowekf@MUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Advice to interviewees -Reply
 
I'd like to second Rita's message about taking a stand.  i remember
fighting with my wife about one of her letters of rec, which said, in
essence, "if you hire Lori, she will come in and shake things up..."
I was worried that this would turn people off, but she didn't want to
work in a department that would be turned off by her
pedagogy/ideology.  She got hired.  (Incidently, she was hired by a
committee made up of the only three radicals in the department and
spent the next year fighting tireless battles with the other 7...).
 
Kelly Lowe
Director of Writing Programs
Mount Union College
Alliance, OH 44601
330/823.3153
lowekf@muc.edu
"I'm not a vegetarian because I love animals; I'm a vegetarian
because I hate plants."  --A. Whitney Brown.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 10:20:51 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia Ericsson <ericssop@COLUMBIA.DSU.EDU>
Organization: Dakota State University
Subject:      Re: Five Paragraph Theme/History
 
Another horror story, but this one from higher ed:
 
A few years ago, my college freshman daughter received her fr. comp.
research paper back with this comment: "This is the best paper I
read - well-researched, interesting, and well-written.  Grade
lowered to "B" because its one page shorter than the required
length."  I went ballistic.
 
Now when my students push for a length requirement (yes, they like the
security of one), I tell them this story and ask if they want the
same kind of treatment.
 
Patty E.
 
 
 
 
 
Patricia Ericsson (ericssop@columbia.dsu.edu)
College of Liberal Arts, Department of English
Dakota State University
Madison, SD  57042
WWW homepage http://www.dsu.edu/~ericssop/patty.html
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Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 10:22:44 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Advice to interviewees
 
When writing application letters, it makes rhetorical sense to arrange them
in the traditional categories by which candidates for tenure are evaluated:
teaching, research, service.  The paragraph order can be switched as
appropriate for particular schools and positions.  (This may seem obvious,
but last year I was involved in a job search with over 400 applicants.  Many
were organized from a student's point of view--topically or
chronologically--rather than from a faculty member's point of view.)  Also,
don't be afraid to mention that you really like the kind of school you're
applying to, if you can do so sincerely and if you have a professional
rationale for that inclination.  For instance, if you really see your future
at a liberal arts college, I'd mention that in applications to those colleges.
 
In interviews, remember that the interviewers may be good or bad at
interviewing.  There may be all kinds of agendas going on that you cannot
know or cannot control.  If things seem to get nutty, it's probably not your
fault, but theirs.  Just work at getting yourself, your capacities, your
interests across.
 
  The best thing to do is to figure out what you want, and how what you want
might fit in with the mission of the department and school you are applying
to.  But my emphasis here is on what *you* want; if the interviewers do not
get a sense of you, they cannot possibly imagine how you will fit into their
department.
 
 
 
 
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 09:28:14 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JANE NELSON <JNELSON@UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Advice to interviewees
 
Having participated several times on search committees and interview committees
for rhet/comp people, I have two pieces of advice:
 
1)  A standard interview question invites the candidate to discuss a course
that he or she would love to teach.  If the dept. has a graduate program,
sometimes the candidate is invited to create two courses:  an undergraduate
course and a graduate course.  This seems like a standard question to me--it's
an invitation to dream the dream.  I have been amazed, though, how many
candidates stumble badly on this question.  Time after time, they don't seem to
have thought about this kind of question ahead of time.  This kind of question
is a wonderful opportunity to show what you know in the context of teaching.
 
2)  If the position involves WPA work, the interview committee will probably
ask a question about designing or administering a first-year writing program.
Again, I am startled by how badly some candidates respond to this question.
Many candidates will simply describe what their home institutions have been
doing.  This question is another one that invites the candidate to show
knowledge and dream some dreams.  An interview committee does not want to know
what the candidate's home institution is doing--it wants to know how the
candidate would approach a task.  A candidate might start by describing some of
what goes on in the home institution, but then the candidate should launch into
a specific discussion of his or her own philosophy.
 
3)  Oops--I have a third piece of advice.  Do homework.  One of the most
successful candidates I know (she has had multiple MLA interviews and multiple
job offers) finds out ahead of time who is on the interview committee and then
locates and reads articles and books they have written.  She finds out as much
as she can about the institution.  And she exudes self-confidence in an
interview setting.  She regards herself as a colleague of the committee members
and talks with them as colleagues, engaging them in an intellectual
conversation.  Now that I think of it, this is the best advice I can give--to
present yourself as a colleague (i.e., faculty member) rather than as a
graduate student.
 
Jane
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Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 10:08:09 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      peer tutoring, part 2
 
Thanks to those who responded to my request for info about evaluation of
peer tutor programs.  I have a second, sort-of-follow-up question:  does
anyone know if it's still possible to get (outside) grant funding for peer
tutor projects?  Any recent success stories?  I plan, of course, to talk
with our grants office about this but I'd like to also get a sense of
things from y'all, if you have one.
Thanks again
Rita
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
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Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 10:19:56 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Five Paragraph Theme/History
In-Reply-To:  <961202133158.2141c35e@cup.edu>
 
I saw somewhere the idea that there was a "perfect" paragraph (not that I
really believe in it) but it had seven sentences of specific types and
all that control sticking out all over.
 
Sir Francis Bacon is sometimes said to be the greatest essayist ever, but
then, he hardly ever used paragraphs shorter than three pages, and he is
very hard to read.  Linguists consider the paragraph arbitrary (Bob
Hausman, for one), but I think psycholinguistics has a clue on this:
mental clumping is how we remember things best, and the number of random
items we can hold in short-term memory seems to fall between 5 and 9 (7
as an average), so therefore, we "tend" toward paragraphs which make that
clumping easier and don't get too short or too long in number of
sentences.  Of course, I think the number of "propositions" is more close
to the truth.
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
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Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 11:28:58 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Roberts <dhrobert@SAMFORD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Five Paragraph Theme/History
 
David, Fred, and others, on THE 5-PARAGRAPH THEME (Long Live the
Theme!):
 
The basics?  Why do we worship the basics?  What are the basics?
Visit 15 schools in 15 states and you will find that the basics
aren't universal.  Back to the basics, the public demands.  But
what are they?  What good is a 5-paragraph theme?  (It's great  on
a discursive history test:  tell your prof what you are going to
say, say it, and re-tell it - just to make certain she knows that
you know the stuff.  Organize it highly, structure it for easy
quick reading.
 
But that isn't the only form ('fixed form' a la P.M. Hartwell).
 
Could the basics be audience and purpose?  What do you want to
achieve with this piece of writing and for what audience?  The
students know a little about shifting their content and rhetoric
for a particular professor--that's audience and purpose awareness
and everything else follows.  Form follows function--Frank Lloyd
Wright?  What does the job best?  In Fred's daughter's case, it's a
6-paragraph essay molded into a 5-paragraph theme.  For those
involved in writing for the institution's TQM movement, it's MCPVV
(Mission, Customers, Purpose, Values, and Vision).  A required,
fixed form to get done what you want (appease an adminstrator?).
But is you want to provide the same information to a granting
agency, it's the agency's format.
 
Audience and purpose, the REAL basics.  :)
 
 
Oh, forgive me for whatever shortcomings this message contains:
my lithium isn't working - or maybe it is.  I don't know anymore...
 
----------------------
David Roberts
Professor of English
dhrobert@samford.edu
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Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 11:36:05 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Roberts <dhrobert@SAMFORD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Five Paragraph Theme/History
 
On Wed, 4 Dec 1996 10:04:49 -0600 Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
wrote:
 
> Public education, I've
> come to realize, exists for crowd control and to teach conformity; education
> is, at best, secondary.  Sorry for my cynicism.
 
It's not cynicism when it's justified, as in this case.  It's to
teach conformity for production and political control.  If our
schools taught creative, independent thinking, the public would
demand better health care, strong drug control, better education,
and better government.  Revolution (and I am dead serious about
this) is squelched and/or delayed if government doesn't teach
thinking.
 
 
----------------------
David Roberts
Professor of English
dhrobert@samford.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 09:46:14 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Five Paragraph Theme/History
 
Fred's right, of course.  Procrustes lives!
 
>she came to me (her loving
>Dad) and asked, in all sincerity, how she could put two obviously separate
>paragraphs into one, since otherwise the total number came out six.
 
>No
>writer anywhere on earth except in a brief fit of classroom insanity ever
>wrote a five-paragraph essay.
 
On the other hand, several years ago I got a shock when I realized that my
standard job application letter (which produced great results, btw)
was--you guessed it--a five-paragraph theme.  Then again, I suppose we
could classify a job search as "a brief fit of...insanity."  ;-)
Bill
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Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 11:36:57 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Romanticizing
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.961204011653.6487H-100000@emily.oit.umass.edu>
 
"Not trying to pick a fight," but there are good reasons why being a
romantic has negative connotations.  While it makes one feel good to
claim that everyone is a genius with powerful language, such claims
mystify the workings of power, who gets to use it and whom it gets used
on.  Reference was made to Wordworth's Preface to the Lyrical Ballads,
but if you read the preface, Wordsworth is carefully negotiating a
position from which to claim authority by distancing himself not only from
neoclassical conceptions of nature, but also from the urban working
classes, and he fences a bit with science in the process because he
recognized that other claims to power were emerging that threatened the
authority of the poetic imagination.
 
While romanticizing the creative process of writing can make one feel
good, it can also mystify the power relations that shape who gets to
write and what purposes writing can be put to, as the arguments between
expressivists and social constructivists in the "literature" have
examined in considerable detail. . . .
 
Thomas Miller
U of Az
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Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 11:47:09 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Advice to interviewees
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.32.19961204162244.008cfe64@umr.edu>
 
A useful heuristic for letters and interviews is to think in terms of
past accomplishments, current skills, and future goals.  This past,
present, and future division is simple enough to remember and deploy.  It
can also be a useful heuristic in preparing cvs as well as letters.  In
interviews, it enables applicants to respond to questions with here's
what I have done, here's what I can do, and here's what I will
accomplish, with specifics on each taking the response far beyond
chronological narratives or vague generalities.
 
Thomas Miller
U of Az
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Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 11:53:27 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Five Paragraph Theme/History
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/04/96 09:07
 
My children, like Linda's children, genrally got terrible writing instruction
in the public schools, with many incidents of the sort that linda describes.
For example, several teachers along the way told my children, as an absolute
rule, that "you can't begin a sentence with 'because'." And there were other
things of this sort. I have not found, in various investigations, that this
situation is much improved in expensive private schools or in the highly
touted charter schools that are going to improve the quality of K-12
education. The fact is that there are not very many good writing teachers in
k-12--that is, teachers who are generally good teachers with appropriate
training in teaching writing. I'm not so sure teacher training programs teach
teachers to teach writing badly; rather, teachers often don't learn to teach
writing at all. I would not condemn "public education" for this, as if there
were something wrong with it as a system or that public education has some
"conformity" agenda--mainly because I do not see private or charter schools
generally doing a better job. I mean, I suspect that there are still college
writing programs around still using the 5 paragraph theme.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 14:28:32 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Five Paragraph Theme/History
 
I hate to be the mad dog who re-introduces the ETS and its influence
to a new thread, but I think that one reason you find the 5-para-theme
taught at good (wealthy district) high schools is for SAT preparation,
where the 5-para-theme works like a charm on a 20 minute writing test.
As David Owens among others has shown, it is sometimes the best schools
which have the worst English classes at the senior level, because for
these kids, who will be trying to enter competitive universities,
the SAT is extremely important, and English classes become SAT prep
classes.
 
Re rules for writing:
 
Muriel Harris wrote a fun article on "rules for writing," and I use
her method in my composition and English education classes: I ask
my students on the first day of class to write down all the rules
for writing (do's and don't's) that they can remember from school.
Then we create a master list of these and note the contraditions
(use big words; don't use big words) and the silly prohibitions
(don't begin a sentences with And, But, Or, Because, etc.).
 
        --Bill Murdick
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Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 12:06:18 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: asking advice
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.961204020115.6487K-100000@emily.oit.umass.edu>
              from "PETER ELBOW" at Dec 4, 96 02:08:25 am
 
Peter's reference to the Kitzhaber book may be misleading.  It is the
book someone on the list mentioned as somehow showing that writing
ability decreases by senior year.  I was stunned a few years ago when I
got the book out and reread it, for I had been saying the same things.
Kitzhaber does come out with those conclusions, but he based them on a
rather quaint and inappropriate error count.  This was about all he had
to use in those ancient days, pre-portfolio, pre-holistic scoring, dare I
say pre-romantic?  Furthermore, he did not compare writing on like
topics, using fairly simple freshman assignments and very complex senior
papers; it stands to reason that mechanical errors may go up as the
demands of the writing go up. On the other hand, it does NOT stand to
reason that Dartmouth seniors write "worse" than Dartmouth freshmen, at
least by any quality criteria I would want to use.
        Kitzhaber's conclusions, usually divorced from his book, have
entered the world of lore, which, as Steve North pointed out, never drops
anything out.  Furthermore, that piece of lore serves several of our
agendas very nicely.  So I don't expect the mere fact that the study is
fatally flawed to affect the legend.  Maybe, just maybe, someone has done
credible research on this subject.  If anyone knows of it, I'd sure like
to hear about it.  --Ed White
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Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 15:31:02 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Shirley Rose <roses@PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: asking advice
 
Maybe I missed this in someone else's posting, but Richard haswell's book
_Gaining Ground_ looks at why we might perceive that student writing worsens
by the senior year.  I may not do justice to Haswel's conclusions, but my
summary is that students are learning what kinds of writing are called for
in their upper division classes and it's just not what English teachers
highly value.
 
Shirley Rose
 
At 12:06 PM 12/4/96 -0800, Ed White wrote:
>Peter's reference to the Kitzhaber book may be misleading.  It is the
>book someone on the list mentioned as somehow showing that writing
>ability decreases by senior year.  I was stunned a few years ago when I
>got the book out and reread it, for I had been saying the same things.
>Kitzhaber does come out with those conclusions, but he based them on a
>rather quaint and inappropriate error count.  This was about all he had
>to use in those ancient days, pre-portfolio, pre-holistic scoring, dare I
>say pre-romantic?  Furthermore, he did not compare writing on like
>topics, using fairly simple freshman assignments and very complex senior
>papers; it stands to reason that mechanical errors may go up as the
>demands of the writing go up. On the other hand, it does NOT stand to
>reason that Dartmouth seniors write "worse" than Dartmouth freshmen, at
>least by any quality criteria I would want to use.
>        Kitzhaber's conclusions, usually divorced from his book, have
>entered the world of lore, which, as Steve North pointed out, never drops
>anything out.  Furthermore, that piece of lore serves several of our
>agendas very nicely.  So I don't expect the mere fact that the study is
>fatally flawed to affect the legend.  Maybe, just maybe, someone has done
>credible research on this subject.  If anyone knows of it, I'd sure like
>to hear about it.  --Ed White
>
Shirley K Rose
Director of Composition
Department of English
HEAV 1356
Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
roses@purdue.edu
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Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 13:34:30 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <enos@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Romantic
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.961204011653.6487H-100000@emily.oit.umass.edu>
 
I appreciated very much Peter's posting on defining the term "Romantic."
For some of us who announce that we are the word (and I'll just go to
hell, as Huck says), being in rhetoric too gives us a double whammy. Try
defining "rhetoric" and "romantic"--and dealing with the (pejorative)
history of both words. Funny, though, I enjoy it.
 
----------------------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
520-621-3371
FAX 520-621-7397
enos@U.Arizona.EDU
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Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 14:47:46 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Five Paragraph Theme/History
 
-- David E. SchwalmAt 11:53 AM 12/4/96 MST, you wrote:
 
I would not condemn "public education" for this, as if there
were something wrong with it as a system or that public education has some
"conformity" agenda--mainly because I do not see private or charter schools
generally doing a better job. I mean, I suspect that there are still college
writing programs around still using the 5 paragraph theme.
>
>
>
David, the reason that I condemned public education was that I have recently
moved my son here from a good private school that really did teach writing
well, for the most part. And based on these two schools, my sense is that
there is a big difference between what and how the elite and the masses are
taught.
 
But my "sample" of two schools, I know, is highly inadequate to make such
generalizations.  And you may very well be right, that it is not a
public/private education thing.  I certainly had some excellent English
teachers in my own public high school, who did teach me lots about writing,
and did let me write a lot of interesting things, which is probably even
more important.
 
And I tried, I hope, in my post *not* to condemn his teacher, who in my
estimation is very good-- she is deeply committed to a process approach to
writing, she provides a lot of feedback for the students' work, and she
finds ways to work with kids who range from highly sophisticated faculty
brats to the rural poor.  It is only that somehow that in the transit from
theory to practice the thing devolves into "rules"--the same kinds of rules
I have to un-teach in first year comp.
 
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 13:55:24 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: asking advice
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/04/96 13:09
 
Even if Kitzhaber's conclusions are flawed, Ed's analysis of the nature of the
flaws is very useful. Of particular interest is the fact that the complexity
of writing assignments increases as students move thru college, placing
greater demands on their writing competence. It may, for example, be accurate
to say--or interesting to speculate--that students' writing ability does not
keep pace with the demands made upon it as they progress through the
university. And that phenomenon is something a number of us have suggested
Nancy might want to try to get a handle on. Of course, we haven't done much
with regard to defining complexity. In this connection, I am reading a curious
article in which the authors propose that the academic quality of
undergraduate programs be determined by studying the level of academic demands
made on students by exam questions and writing assignments, using Bloom's
Taxonomy as the measure. I think this a a limited measure--since it doesn't
recognize rhetorical complexity--but the general idea seems interesting. I
imagine that Nancy will need a scale of this sort to control for Kitzhabers
apples/oranges problem.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 14:05:46 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Romantic
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/04/96 13:37
 
I still think one of the most interesting discussions of "romantic" and
"classical" (from the point of view of ?) is in Persig's Zen and the Art of
Motorcycle Maintenance, especially as manifested in attitudes toward
motorcycle maintenance. Still a good read after all these years, "Rasselas"
for the thinking biker.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 14:21:34 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Five Paragraph Theme/History
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/04/96 13:50
 
The movement of theory into "rules" seems to be almost as inevitable as
sunset. Compare Aristotle's rhetoric with the Roman or Renaissance rhetorics,
for example. The five paragraph theme is a rule bound manifestation of
beginning, middle, and end. Interesting phenomenon. I think rules tend to
replace principles or goals. Think about crossing the street. The goal is to
get across the street without getting hit by a car, and, if we keep that in
mind, it is possible (necessary in some cities) successfully to cross a busy
street, one lane at a time, snake-hipping thru traffic, with remarkable
safety. What's the "rule"? Wait until traffic is clear for a mile in both ways
and then cross the street briskly and purposefully. It's a good rule, but
thereare place where you will never be able to cross the street if you follow
it. But it's always safe. This is the dynamic we're dealing with. Since young
writers who start sentences with "because" often lose track and write
fragments, make it a general rule not to start with "because" (traffic clear
for a mile in both ways), and one source of frags is permanently taken out of
play. Good rule, eh? Lot of kids standing on the curb waiting for a break in
traffic.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 15:39:36 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: asking advice
 
Could you give us a citation for the article, please, curious though it may be?
 
 
At 01:55 PM 12/4/96 MST, you wrote:
>Even if Kitzhaber's conclusions are flawed, Ed's analysis of the nature of the
>flaws is very useful. Of particular interest is the fact that the complexity
>of writing assignments increases as students move thru college, placing
>greater demands on their writing competence. It may, for example, be accurate
>to say--or interesting to speculate--that students' writing ability does not
>keep pace with the demands made upon it as they progress through the
>university. And that phenomenon is something a number of us have suggested
>Nancy might want to try to get a handle on. Of course, we haven't done much
>with regard to defining complexity. In this connection, I am reading a curious
>article in which the authors propose that the academic quality of
>undergraduate programs be determined by studying the level of academic demands
>made on students by exam questions and writing assignments, using Bloom's
>Taxonomy as the measure. I think this a a limited measure--since it doesn't
>recognize rhetorical complexity--but the general idea seems interesting. I
>imagine that Nancy will need a scale of this sort to control for Kitzhabers
>apples/oranges problem.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm
>___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
>
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 15:25:00 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: asking advice
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/04/96 14:42
 
The article is Nordvall and Braxton, "An Alternative Definition of Quality of
Undergraduate College Education. . ." in The Journal of Higher Education, Vol.
67, No. 5 (September/October, 1996), pp. 483-497.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 18:59:47 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Greg Ritter <ghritter@GALLUX.GALLAUDET.EDU>
Subject:      Computers & Writing Faculty Development Institute
X-To:         Writing Lists <acw-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu>,
              community-d@gmu.edu, composl@ulkyvx.louisvilled.edu,
              Epiphany-L Mailing List <epiphany-l@gmu.edu>,
              mbu-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu, ncte-talk@itc.org,
              NETEACH-L@thecity.sfsu.edu, purtopoi@vm.cc.purdue.edu,
              rhetarea@umdd.umd.edu, rhetnt-l@mizzou1.missouri.edu,
              tesl-l@cunyvm.cuny.edu, wac-l@postoffice.cso.uiuc.edu,
              wcenter@ttacs6.ttu.edu, wpserv@listserv.syr.edu,
              write-l@american.edu
 
[Apologies to those of you who receive this more than once due to
cross-posting]
 
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
Please forward this announcement freely
to any list or person who might be interested.
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
 
Coming in January:
 
"Astride the Divide":
An Epiphany Project Institute for Mapping New
Rhetorical Spaces in the Teaching of Composition
 
George Mason University
Fairfax, VA (right outside Washington, DC)
January 8 - 11, 1997
 
The Epiphany Project is sponsored by:
George Mason University
Gallaudet University
The American Association for Higher Education
The Alliance for Computers and Writing
The Annenberg Corporation for Public Broadcasting
 
 
 
For questions about the following information or
about the Epiphany Project write to:
 
        epiphany@gmu.edu
 
Registration information is included below.
Questions about registration for the institute
should be directed to Diane Waters of George
Mason at:
 
        dwater1@gmu.edu
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
REGISTER SOON --  people were disappointed to not
be able to have a spot in our June Institutes at
Newark, NJ and Richmond, VA.  We are limiting
participation to 100 people.
 
NOTE:  Send inquiries about this Institute to
epiphany@gmu.edu (Please do not send email to this
list or to an individual.)
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
 
THE EPIPHANY PROJECT
 
Epiphany is addressing the "how-to" for faculty who
are making the transition to using computers more
effectively for teaching and learning. The project
is designed to introduce structures and strategies
for pedagogical change in the age of electronic
text.  Epiphany is affiliated with the American
Association for Higher Education and the Alliance
for Computers and Writing.
 
A two-year Annenberg/CPB-funded project, Epiphany
started out with a charge to work with 10 sites and
is now working with 40, clearly addressing a need
felt by faculty around the country to learn about
computers and writing instruction.  These needs are
met through the Project's workshop models and
materials that support teachers facing the
challenges posed by technologies in writing
classrooms.  A key element in the program is STEPs,
(Strategies for Technologically Enlightened
Pedagogies) a 5-semester program for faculty
reorientation.
 
For more information about the Epiphany Project
visit the Epiphany On-Line website:
 
        http://mason.gmu.edu/~epiphany
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
REMINDER:  Send inquiries about this Institute to
Epiphany@gmu.edu (Please do not send email to this
list or to an individual.)
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
 
INSTITUTE OVERVIEW:  In an atmosphere of
collaboration and with a goal to take part in
shared knowledge-building, participants will
develop models for faculty development and support
at their own institutions.  A variety of sessions
will be offered including presentations,
demonstrations, hands-on experiences and small
group work in order to address challenges posed by
the demands of learning how to use technologies for
teaching writing. Guided by national leaders in the
computers and learning community, this Institute
will support new discoveries about the cultural
impact of computers on teaching and learning.
 
At the end of this Institute participants will
have:
 
        *  Gained an overview of the impact of and
theoretical implications of technologies on culture
and pedagogies;
        *  Started a plan for coordinated faculty
development and change on a departmental level; and
        *  Acquired an array of computer skills and
resource information.
 
WHO SHOULD ATTEND?
 
We encourage you to send teams of two or more from
an institution.  These team members could include
any or all of the following:
 
        *  Department leaders
        *  Writing Program Administrators
        *  Composition and literary studies teachers
interested in pedagogical, rhetorical and cultural
changes resulting from technologies
        *  Writing-Intensive/Writing Across the
Curriculum
        *  Writing center directors and coordinators
        *  Academic computing and faculty development
people
        *  Interested deans
        *  Others interested in computers and making
changes to infuse classroom practice with new
technologies (i.e. some tech support folks
from writing labs have attended in the past and
return to their institutions with more information
about what writing teachers need--don't overlook
this key player in your planning process!)
 
COMPUTER PROFICIENCY LEVEL
 
We've found that Epiphany participants at all
levels of computer proficiency have something to
contribute to the process and experience of
an Institute, so we do not segregate folks
according to computer skills. We are used to
working with groups with a wide range of skill
levels.
 
TOPICS TO BE COVERED
 
        *  An overview of the literature and resources
in the field of composition and computers
addressing theory and practice.
        *  An examination of how collaborative
learning and composition theories "translate" to an
electronic environment.
        *  Synchronous and asynchronous computer-
mediated communication (CMC)
        *  Local area networks (LANs)
        *  Hypertext
        *  Email and Internet discussion lists
        *  Software choices for networked classrooms
        *  The World Wide Web and Internet as a site
for teaching, research and publication
        *  Constructing your own Web page (HTML
authoring basics)
        *  Using MOOs for teaching and professional
collaboration (A MOO is a kind of text-based
virtual reality environment)
        *  Strategies for creating a technology-rich
curriculum
        *  Hands-on with leading software in the
teaching of composition
        *  Lo-Tech ways to emulate high tech
applications (a very popular session!)
        *  Coordinated campus planning around
technology
 
Additionally, we will address specific needs of
individual institutions.
 
INSTITUTE PARTICIPANTS WILL BE PROVIDED WITH:
 
        *  A copy of the Epiphany guide book, _A Field
Guide to 21st Century Writing_ which includes a
workbook of exercises to help in thinking through a
plan for departmental change that addresses
information technology and faculty development;
        *  Ample resource material for organizational
and corporate connections;
        *  Demo versions of software for classroom use
        *  The STEPs plan
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
 
PLEASE NOTE: This Institute is *not* primarily
about software or about learning keyboard and
software skills.  This Institute is about changes
in *teaching* and *learning* with technological
tools in writing classrooms. While we will present
opportunities for participants to take part in
hands-on activities, it is not possible to acquire
mastery in just a few days.  Participants will gain
an awareness about new choices and challenges to
take back to their institutions.  Our experience is
that after acquiring some basics, participants will
keep learning after returning to their own
insitutions -- in fact, we've found that people
have been positively inspired and full of creative
ideas!  In other words, we will cover a variety of
electronic spaces for writing, but the emphasis is
on teaching and learning, on contexts for change
and strategies to plan for ongoing faculty
development and support.
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
 
TO PREPARE FOR THE INSTITUTE, PARTICIPANTS SHOULD:
 
        * Know about mandates and expectations on
campus: Find out if there is a planning document
addressing institutional or departmental
development in relation to technology.  Acquire a
copy of this document!  This information will be
very helpful in your work during the Institute.
        *  Bring a syllabus from a writing class --
you will be able to work on this during the
Institute and consult with leaders in making
revisions in light of classroom technologies.
        *  Bring a copy of catalog descriptions of
courses in which your department hopes to include
technologies in the classroom. (Other related
curricular material for the course would also be
helpful.)
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
ANOTHER REMINDER:  Send inquiries about this
Institute to Epiphany@gmu.edu (Please do not send
email to this list or to an individual.)
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
 
###   GMU JANUARY INSTITUTE HIGHLIGHTS   ###
 
(A copy of the day-to-day schedule will be
available at the Institute.)
 
        Wednesday evening
 
            Registration starts at 3 p.m.
            Dinner with plenary presentation
            Introductions and orientation session
            Overview of facilities
            Distribution of materials
 
        Thursday and Friday
 
            Opening large group plenary
            Hands-on workshops in computer labs
            Small group work
            Question and answer sessions
 
        Friday evening -- dinner with featured
            speaker
 
        Saturday morning -- Group presentations and
            Institute wrap-up session
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
 
FEATURED PLENARY SPEAKERS
 
        * Fred Kemp, president of the Daedalus Group,
producer of the Daedalus Integrated Writing
Environment, a popular software package for writing
classrooms;
 
        * Steve Gilbert, creator and leader of AAHE's
Teaching, Learning, and Technology Roundtables, a
national program already helping more than 200
institutions organize better for the improvement
of teaching and learning with technology.
 
        * Bill Condon, a national leader in portfolio
assessment in computer-intensive programs and local
leader of Washington State University Online;
 
        * Richard Selfe, co-leader of an important
national computers-and-writing faculty development
program at Michigan Technological University;
 
        * Stuart Moulthrop, a well-known hypertext
author and pioneer;
 
        * Randy Bass, director of the Crossroads
Project (international American Studies electronic
resources);
 
        * John O'Connor, vice-provost for information
technology, George Mason University
 
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
 
INSTITUTE LEADERS
 
        Trent Batson, Gallaudet University
        Greg Ritter, Gallaudet University
        Judy Williamson, American University
        Andrew Higgins, American University
        Bill Fleitz, American University
        Lee Karalis, American University
        Randy Bass, Georgetown University
        Gail Matthews-DeNatale, Epiphany Project
           Consultant
        Elizabeth Cooper, Virginia Commonwealth
           University
        Ann Woodlief, Virginia Commonwealth
           University
        Michael Keller, Virginia Commonwealth
           University
        Joe Essid, University of Richmond
        Ginger Montecino,  George Mason University
        Mary Lou Crouch,  George Mason University
        Ruth Fischer, George Mason University
        Wilkie Leith,  George Mason University
        John O'Connor, George Mason University
        Peter Sands, University of Maine, Presque
           Isle
        Claudine Keenan, Penn State, Allentown
 
        and others!
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
 
 
ACCOMMODATIONS -- Are available at the Holiday Inn
Fair Oaks, located on Lee Jackson Highway next to
the Fair Oaks Mall. The conference rate is $75.00
single/double and is listed under Epiphany
Institute.  The hotel phone number is (703) 352-
2525 and the FAX is (703) 691-4083.
 
TRANSPORTATION -- Near-by airports are Dulles,
National and Baltimore Washington (BWI).  Trains go
into D.C.'s Union Station.  George Mason University
is about a 30 minute drive from D.C.  Travel time
by car from Baltimore to D.C. is about one hour.
Dulles is closest to GMU.
 
INSTITUTE FEE: The cost to attend the Epiphany
Institute is $585  and includes breakfast Thursday
- Saturday, dinners on Wednesday and Friday, and
conference materials; computer lab access and
training sessions for 3 days.  Discounts for teams
available: Fees for the second person to attend
from an institution -- $525; third and other team
members -- $500.  Payment in full is expected prior
to the Institute and may be made by check, VISA,
Master Card, or send a purchase order.
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
 
EPIPHANY INSTITUTE REGISTRATION
 
 
***REGISTRATION DEADLINE: DECEMBER 27, 1996***
 
Please complete this registration form.  You may
respond electronically or by fax or post office.
You will receive confirmation by fax or U.S. mail.
 
Return registration material to Diane Waters:
 
by email:       <DWater1@gmu.edu>
 
by fax:         703-993-2112
 
by mail:        Diane Waters
                George Mason University
                4400 University Ave.
                Events Management Office
                Mail Stop #3G3
                Fairfax, VA 22030
 
Name:
______________________________________________
 
Title:
______________________________________________
 
Institution:
______________________________________________
 
Mailing Address:
______________________________________________
 
City: ________________________________________
 
State:__________ ZIP: ________________
 
Phone (day): _________________________
 
Phone (evening): ________________________
 
FAX # ________________________
 
Email address (print very carefully, pelase)
______________________________________________
 
Your URL if you have one
______________________________________________
 
 
List other members from your campus who will be
attending this Institute
with you:
 
______________________________________________
 
______________________________________________
 
______________________________________________
 
Please share your expectations and what you hope to
gain from the Institute:
 
______________________________________________
 
______________________________________________
 
______________________________________________
 
______________________________________________
 
______________________________________________
 
______________________________________________
 
______________________________________________
 
 
Please write briefly about your background and
experience in teaching with technology.
 
______________________________________________
 
______________________________________________
 
______________________________________________
 
______________________________________________
 
______________________________________________
 
______________________________________________
 
______________________________________________
 
 
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
REMEMBER:  To ask questions about this Institute,
send email to epiphany@gmu.edu (Please do not email
to this list or to an individual.)
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 19:17:40 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rosemary Winslow <WINSLOW@CUA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Five Paragraph Theme/History
 
David Schawlm wrote:
"I suspect that there are still colleges around still using the five
paragraph theme."
 
Yes, there are I now of one, and surely it isn't the only one.
 
And surely the "five paragraph theme" isn't a monlithic entity.  Probably
different teachers taught (and teach) it in different ways.  As I learned
it for three years of high school instruction, it didn't prepare me very
well to write that first job application letter.  I remember that first
stunning moment I sat down at my typewriter to compose my first such
letter and thinking, "All that writing, and a B.A. in English, and I'm
not sure what to do."  Those five paragraphs have to contain some pretty
specific stuff, have a certain relation to each other, and do not
resemble what I learned as a five paragraph theme, except for the facts
of using formal English prose and having five paragraphs.  Actually, four
paragraphs do well in many cases, and the most recent such letter I wrote
had seven paragraphs.
surely it's a useful exercise, but who needs several years of practice
with it?  Did any one who supports it have to write it a great deal?
If so, I am wondering how it was taught and what was learned.
 
Rosemary Winslow
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 19:23:57 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         mark wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Organization: California State University, Long Beach CA
Subject:      Re: asking advice
 
Nancy,
 
        As a counter to Peter Elbow's recommendation of Kitzhaber's _Themes,
Therapies_,etc. I suggest you take a look at Richard Haswell's
_Gaining Ground in College Writing: Tales of Development and
Interpretation_  (SMU Press, 1991).  His command of the literature on
development is impressive, and his study will offer you a host of
hypotheses concerning writing development you might pursue in your
study.
 
 
MARK WILEY
CSULB
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 20:02:15 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         mark wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Organization: California State University, Long Beach CA
Subject:      Re: asking advice
 
Shirely mentioned Haswell's Gainng Ground in College.  I posted a
response earlier re Haswell's research before I read Shirley's
comment.  Haswell offers a compelling analysis of student writing from
the first, second, and third years, and then compares that writing
with writing done by professionals (post college).  He applies I think
about 100 different measures to his large corpus, and in my opinion
does an excellent job in debunking the Kitzhaberian lore concering the
myth of the fall/deterioration of student writing after freshman comp.
 
It is not only the fact that students are developing more expertise in
their particular areas of study but that they are becoming much more
efficient in how they express their ideas, establish coherence, and
set up more complex organizational schemes.
 
I highly recommend his book for anyone interested in writing
development in the college years.
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 21:14:23 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karla Saari Kitalong <kitalong@MTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Advice to interviewees
In-Reply-To:  <v0153050daec9f01295d0@[146.187.168.74]> from "Larry Beason" at
              Dec 3, 96 03:46:15 pm
 
Larry said, in part,
>
> I have a piece of advice about job applications, but it's not so much about
> the interview as the cover letter that helps obtain the interview.
>
<<<<<<<<snip>>>>>>>>>>
 
> been (much to our surprise) new PhD's rather than MA'; most of the PhD
> applicants spend their time describing their dissertation in great detail.
> This approach may be appropriate for some jobs and sites, but not all. When
> possible, applicants might tailor their cover letters with an eye on how
> much time to spend on the dissertation topic.
 
What this underscores for me is the necessity for targeted cover
letters. It takes a long time to do some research on the schools
to which you're applying, but I think you can increase your
"response ratio" by quite a bit if you pay attention to them as
well as to yourself. And it's not as time consuming with the availability
of the Web as it was even 2 or 2-1/2 years ago.
 
I'm speaking as someone who's been writing those letters this
year, and who has huge bags under her eyes to prove it.
 
kk
 
>
> I should not, though, that this overwhelming focus on the disseration tends
> to occur most often with new PhD's in literature (but not exclusively by
> any means).
>
>
> Larry Beason,Director
> English Composition Program
> Dept. of English
> Eastern Washington University
> Cheney WA 99004
> LBeason@ewu.edu
>
> WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
>
 
 
--
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
Karla Saari Kitalong         kitalong@mtu.edu
Department of Humanities     URL: http://www.hu.mtu.edu/~kitalong/
Michigan Technological U.
1400 Townsend Drive          voice: 906-487-3262
Houghton, MI 49931           fax:   906-487-3559
 
"One is not born traditional; one chooses to become traditional
by constant innovation."    -Bruno Latour,
                             _We Have Never Been Modern_, p. 76.
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 20:37:28 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         richard batteiger <BATTEIG@VM1.UCC.OKSTATE.EDU>
Organization: Oklahoma State University
Subject:      five paragraph essay/hs teaching
 
Would you believe that the Army has a thing called a Five Paragraph Field Order
, and I wish I could remember all of the parts.  Some of them include Mission,
Objective, etc.  It's an infantry thing, though it can apply to any command sit
uation.  My memories of this are from the early 60s, so it's been around for a
while.  Clearly the form appears in other contexts/domains.  In the 70s I taugh
t in a program that used a book called The Elements of College Writing, which d
evoted the entire book to the five paragraph theme, as it was then called.  All
 of this silliness aside, I would like to suggest that we can do more than comp
lain about hs instruction.  My particular vehicle for action is the National Wr
iting Project, which provides professional development for teachers in all disc
iplines, K through College.  Our teachers come to us mostly innocent of writing
 and frankly believing that they cannot write.  After five rather intensive wee
ks in the summer institute (which remains much as Jim Gray and Miles Myers desi
gned it in the early 70s -- why mess with something that is working), they
have come to see themselves as writers, and they change their teaching and
begin to avoid the things being described here.  Many have done these things
(and, to tell the truth, so have many of us; I tell TAs not to be afraid to
talk with me about their mistakes, because Ihave certainly made every mistake
they can imagine, and then some).  But they begin to see ways to change and to
become the kinds of teachers we want them to be.  Sometimes the changes require
subtlety and perception.  Linda Bergmann describes a teacher who is "committed
to a process approach," and I think we might (if we looked closely) find a
teacher who has adopted the form of process-based instruction but not the
substance.  I see this often.  Teachers believe they are teaching a process-
based course, but have in fact simply used "process" as a shell for their
current-traditional practices.  It allows one to feel up-to-date without
actually going through the growing pains and changes.  I'm not trying to be
cynical here.  I think these teachers, and there are many of them, are sincere
and think they are doing what they are supposed to be doing.  In part that is
because by the time practice gets into language arts classes/texts and student
textbooks it has been stripped of its complexity and richness.  What we do in
the Writing Project is encourage them to reflect on their practice (sorry if th
hat's jargon) and enrich it.  Of course, in the process the best of them also
become writers and believers in themselves as writers, which I think is
an essential foundation for any writing teacher.  Sorry to run on so.
Rick Batteiger, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, OK
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Dec 1996 22:33:18 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         typapay@ROLLINS.EDU
Subject:      Re: Advice to interviewees
In-Reply-To:  <01ICLUPXCIDE001UQ9@PLAINS.UWYO.EDU>
 
Here's another bit I just thought of:  I've been surprised at how many
applicants to teach (primarily) composition have all sorts of ideas about
how they might teach 1 literature course a year--but when asked how they'd
teach composition reply, "However your program is set up."  Most have not
much lit and have interesting ideas.  But if they've taught in a comp
program where a good bit was legislated from the top, they assume they'll
never be expected to reason out their own pedagogy.  Successful candidates
will explain what they're currently doing, what they like about it, how
they might like to change it--and probably ask some judicious questions
about the students and the expectations of the institution with regard to
the course.
 
Be careful what sorts of relaxers and tension-breakers you use if you are
asked to teach a model class with a few students.  The most offensive
presentation I've seen was one in which the candidate tried to ingratiate
himself with the students by remarking that he knew they'd all rather be
up the street shopping or down at the local pub drinking than thinking
about -- whatever piece of literature he was introducing.
 
Of course, the faculty observing were not impressed.  But even the
students wrote very negative evaluations, noting that this candidate would
not take them or their intellectual interests seriously.
 
twila yates papay
Rollins College
typapay@rollins.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 5 Dec 1996 07:59:48 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         PETER ELBOW <elbow@ENGLISH.UMASS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Romanticizing
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961204112810.547380417A-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
 
On Wed, 4 Dec 1996, Thomas Miller wrote:
> there are good reasons why being a
> romantic has negative connotations.  While it makes one feel good to
> claim that everyone is a genius with powerful language, such claims
> mystify the workings of power, who gets to use it and whom it gets used
> on.
 
Wouldn't it work the other way?  Aren't the workings of power and
silencing most clear, most DE-mystified, if we work from a hypothesis that
everyone is smart and has good language?  Without that hypothesis, there
is too much temptation to think that someone who acts stupid or is
inarticulate or silent is somehow inherently deficient.  The hypothesis
of universal smartness and articulateness FORCES us to look at the play
of power in order to explain the differential in performance.
Peter Elbow
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 5 Dec 1996 08:11:20 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Romanticizing
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.961205074952.17662B-100000@asimov.oit.umass.edu>
 
The conversation began with the word romantic and its connotations,
which arise out of its history and the purposes that it has served.  The
romantic concept of genius has historically been used to valorize the
aesthetic creativity of a privileged few in ways that put the creative
powers of discourse beyond the reach of most people, who were taught
to concern themselves with tasteful responses to works of genius.
Romantic individualism has functioned historically as an ideological
counterpoint to laissez-faire liberalism, with both systems of thought
sharing the assumption that the individual is free as long as he or she
follows the natural laws of the system, which romantics mystify as
matters of the free play of the imagination, while tacitly maintaining
unexplicated assumptions about what is natural and who is unnatural.
 
The assumption that "everyone is smart and has good language" does not,
in my experience, "force" us to look at the "play of power" that has
prevented some people from developing their 'natural' powers of language.
It ends up suggesting to students that anyone "who acts stupid or is
inarticulate or silent" is refusing to using their god-given skills,
rather than that their resistance may be a quite 'natural' reaction to
their prior schooling, which has routinized them into silence and/or
never given them the strategies to make sense of school by drawing on
their experience and expertise with the world outside the classroom.
 
Words carry their histories with them in the assumptions that are shared
through their use, but when those assumptions are raised from
tacit acceptance to open critique in the ways that we are doing, the
words at issue begin to take on new meanings.  The Romantics were a
diverse group of richly inspiring writers, but any discussion of
romanticism among English professors should acknowledge that English
departments arose out of the romanticization of a certain sort of
language, a particular canon of writers, and an attitude to the world
that is studiously opposed to work, utilitarianism, popular cultures,
etc. and that these oppositions have served clear historical purposes.
In this respect, the Romantics are quite different from romanticism, in
the same way that Cicero or Aristotle is different from Ciceronianism or
Aristotelianism. . . .
 
 
Thomas Miller
U of Az
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 5 Dec 1996 09:17:17 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Five Paragraph Theme/History
 
>And I tried, I hope, in my post *not* to condemn his teacher, who in my
>estimation is very good-- she is deeply committed to a process approach to
>writing, she provides a lot of feedback for the students' work, and she
>finds ways to work with kids who range from highly sophisticated faculty
>brats to the rural poor.  It is only that somehow that in the transit from
>theory to practice the thing devolves into "rules"--the same kinds of rules
>I have to un-teach in first year comp.
>
>
>Linda S. Bergmann
>Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
>University of Missouri-Rolla
>Rolla, MO  65409
 
Linda -
 
I also have kids in public schools (7th and 9th grades) who frequently
encounter insane "rules" that impede their real learning.  It drives them
crazy.  I constantly remind them that the teacher has 20 or (more likely) 30
kids in one class, and that he/she is trying to develop procedures and
assignments that (a) ensure that weak students too can pick up on at least
the basics of whatever is being taught and (b) allow the teacher to see, by
glancing at homework or tests, whether students "get it" and where/why each
student might have gone wrong.  And public teachers face the charge to teach
_everyone_, including students who have no interest in learning, and bring
everyone up to at least a minimal competency level.  So you can easily
imagine where they may feel like their efforts have to be directed.
 
I look at that mess and I don't think there's much conscious ideology in
what teachers actually do.  But it's rooted in what seems to me to be a
skewed vision of democracy (in effect if not in theory -- this may be
responsible for the leveling effect that you mentioned).  And then throw in
our national desire to spend less, get more, prove effectiveness (hello
ETS), and make sure Johnny has the body of facts that we remember studying
(and forgetting) when we were kids.
Despite that, I agree with you that public school teachers are often
outstanding and dedicated, and I think it's amazing to look at how much kids
actually do learn under a system that has so many problems.  The upshot is
that I manage to be grateful for the good that my kids get from the schools,
and I'm pretty forgiving about the bad.  (This outlook would be a lot harder
to maintain if they were having serious problems.)
 
Joan Hawthorne
Univ. of North Dakota
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Date:         Thu, 5 Dec 1996 07:37:56 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "John C. Bean" <jbean@SEATTLEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Five Paragraph Theme/History
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9612032245.A538973764-0100000@cu4700.cua.edu>
 
I always think of the 5-paragraph essay as a by-the-numbers way of
teaching points-first, thesis/support writing (Toby Fulwiler in one of
his writing texts once said that "a five-paragraph theme doesn't have to
have five paragraphs").  It is the opposite end of the spectrum from that
other old chestnut high school writing assignment--the "What I Did Last
Summer Essay."  The "last summer" essay requires a narrative/literary
strategy rather than a thesis/support strategy.  Most writing can be
placed on a kind of continuum from the highly structured thesis/support
approach with its self-announcing points preceding details and the
unfolding structure of narrative.
     A helpful variation on the five-paragraph theme is Ken Bruffee's
series of three-paragraph assignments designed to teach argument (In A
SHORT COURSE IN WRITING).  He calls them Two Reasons, Nestorian Order,
Stawpman, and Concession.  I have always found the sequence quite useful
in teaching some basic moves of argument: reasons in support of a claim,
summary and refutation of an opposing view; concession to an opposing
view.  Whereas the five-paragraph theme assumes the universality of a
"division into parallel parts" strategy, Bruffee uses prescribed form to
teach different patterns of thought.
John Bean
Seattle University
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Date:         Thu, 5 Dec 1996 09:50:43 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: five paragraph theme/history
 
David Roberts writes:
 
>  For those
>involved in writing for the institution's TQM movement, it's MCPVV
>(Mission, Customers, Purpose, Values, and Vision).  A required,
>fixed form to get done what you want (appease an adminstrator?).
>But is you want to provide the same information to a granting
>agency, it's the agency's format.
 
>Audience and purpose, the REAL basics.  :)
 
 
>Oh, forgive me for whatever shortcomings this message contains:
>my lithium isn't working - or maybe it is.  I don't know anymore
 
It's just the TQM virus, a mutated administrative form of the underlying,
often benevolent germ.  We have it here too.  There seems to be no cure once
it takes hold.  Maybe we need a support group . . .
 
I would love to second your nomination for the real basics of writing
education.  Getting better at any of the rest seems to require a
pre-existing rhetorical awareness (intuitive or conscious); and just about
anything else is a working out of the particulars of audience and purpose.
I'd then nominate fluency as the next basic - the plain ability to get stuff
written.  My own experiments on this line indicate, unfortunately, that the
issues of writing mostly work in circles, so that the very idea of a "basic"
has only limited use.  I'd love to be refuted on that one, though.
Keith Rhodes
Northwest Missouri State University
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Date:         Thu, 5 Dec 1996 11:32:05 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      "the problem with law schools" excerpt
 
I'm interested in knowing what our colleagues on the list from the legal
profession think about this excerpt from the 12/5 _Academe Today_, the
on-line version of _The Chronicle of Higher Ed_
 
Marty Townsend
----------------------------
 
A glance at the November/December issue of "Troika": The problem
with law schools
 
"The public holds lawyers in low esteem -- and for good reason,"
writes Alan Hirsch, a lawyer and freelance writer. The root of
the problem, he contends, lies in the way prospective lawyers
are taught. Recent surveys and books show that students emerge
from law schools cynical, selfish, and less likely to consider
their legal careers as a public service. "What is going on at
law schools that produces this lamentable effect?" Mr. Hirsch
asks. The main culprit, he writes, is the "case method," the
commonly used technique of studying appeals cases via the
Socratic method. "The student called on to start the Socratic
inquiry is often told by the professor which position to defend,
or simply told to take any position willy-nilly, without regard
for what she might regard as correct," Mr. Hirsch explains. "The
result is usually not to determine whether the case was decided
correctly or incorrectly, but to show that it easily could have
been decided either way." Students are taught that morals and
personal values no longer matter, he concludes, because
"thinking like a lawyer means being comfortable arguing for
anything." (The magazine may be found at your newsstand or
library.)
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Date:         Thu, 5 Dec 1996 11:50:43 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irwin Weiser <iweiser@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      MLA Session on Assessment
In-Reply-To:  <32A5CFCD.79D0@csulb.edu> from "mark wiley" at Dec 4,
              96 07:23:57 pm
 
I thought others on the list who might be attending MLA would be
interested to know that on Sunday afternoon, Ed White, Bill Lutz, and
Susan Kamusikiri, the editors of a new collection entitled Assessment
of Writing: Politics, Policies,Practices (MLA), are doing a session
focusing on the three nouns in the subtitle.  Peter Elbow will be
chairing the session.
 
--
Irwin Weiser
iweiser@omni.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 5 Dec 1996 12:15:04 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Dona J. Hickey" <dhickey@RICHMOND.EDU>
Subject:      Announcement: Epiphany Institute
 
This program provides a model for establishing or supporting electronic
communication across the curriculum as well as for supporting professional
development for composition instruction. Colleges have sent teams and
individuals from a variety of disciplines to previous institutes. This
message is reposted from Epiphany-L.
 
Dona Hickey
================================
The Epiphany Institute, January 8-11, at George Mason University, will be a
watershed event.  The following major national leaders in changing how writing
is taught will serve as featured speakers and/or workshop leaders:
 
* Fred Kemp, president of the Daedalus Group, producer of the most popular
  writing software in the country;
* Steve Gilbert, creator and leader of AAHE's Teaching, Learning, and
  Technology Roundtables, the major national movement influencing the re-
  organization of universities around technology;
* Bill Condon, a national leader in portfolio assessment in computer-intensive
  programs and local leader of Washington State University Online;
* Richard Selfe, co-leader of the most important national
computers-and-writing
  faculty development program at Michigan Technological University;
* Stuart Moulthrop, a well-known hypertext author and pioneer;
* Randy Bass, director of the Crossroads Project (international American
  Studies electronic resources) demonstrating the (then) new Epiphany web page
  resources;
* John O'Connor, vice-provost for information technology, George Mason
  University;
* and, of course, Trent Batson and Judy Williamson, co-leaders of the Epiphany
  Project, along with the "e-team":
 
        Greg Ritter, Gallaudet University
        Andrew Higgins, American University
        Bill Fleitz, American University
        Lee Karalis, American University
        Gail Matthews-DeNatale, Epiphany Project Consultant
        Elizabeth Cooper, Virginia Commonwealth University
        Ann Woodlief, Virginia Commonwealth University
        Michael Keller, Virginia Commonwealth University
        Joe Essid, University of Richmond
        Donna Reiss, Tidewater Community College
        Ginger Montecino,  George Mason University
        Mary Lou Crouch,  George Mason University
        Ruth Fischer, George Mason University
        Wilkie Leith,  George Mason University
        Peter Sands, University of Maine, Presque Isle
        Claudine Keenan, Penn State, Allentown
 
It is hard to imagine a more powerful set of institute leaders; there is one
leader or speaker for every four participants.
 
Yet, all of these leaders will integrate their presentations and workshops
into
the training scheme for the Institute based on the STEPs model.
 
"Astride the Divide," the Epiphany Institute January 8-11 at George Mason
University is a don't-miss event.  Many universities suddenly feel a strong
need for direction and ideas regarding technology integration.  This Institute
is one way to meet that need.  We hope that many of our official sites will
send representatives in addition to the other attendees.
 
Please register soon as our Institutes tend to fill up quickly.  The
registration is limited to 100; the site, George Mason University, is a
leading
technology center so the computing facilities are first class.
 
Registration information:
 
 
ACCOMMODATIONS -- Are available at the Holiday Inn Fair Oaks, located on
Lee Jackson Highway next to the Fair Oaks Mall. The conference rate is
$75.00 single/double and is listed under Epiphany Institute.  The hotel
phone number is (703) 352-2525 and the FAX is (703) 691-4083.
 
TRANSPORTATION -- Near-by airports are Dulles, National and Baltimore
Washington (BWI).  Trains go into D.C.'s Union Station.  George Mason
University is about a 30 minute drive from D.C.  Travel time by car from
Baltimore to D.C. is about one hour.  Dulles is closest to GMU.
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+
INSTITUTE FEE: The cost to attend the Epiphany Institute is $585  and
includes breakfast Thursday - Saturday, dinners on Wednesday and Friday,
and conference materials; computer lab access and training sessions for 3
days.  Discounts for teams available: Fees for the second person to attend
from an institution -- $525; third and other team members -- $500.  Payment
in full is expected prior to the Institute and may be made by check, VISA,
Master Card, or send a purchase order.
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+
 
                                          EPIPHANY INSTITUTE REGISTRATION
 
      Registration deadline: 27 December 96.
      Print and complete this registration form.  You will receive
confirmation by
      fax or U.S. mail.
 
Return registration material to Diane Waters:
by email <DWater1@gmu.edu>
by fax 703-993-2112
or, by mail: Diane Waters George Mason University, 4400 University Ave.,
Events Management Office, Mail Stop #3G3, Fairfax, VA 22030
 
Name: ___________________________________________________________________
 
Title: ____________________________________________________________________
 
Institution: _______________________________________________________________
 
Mailing Address: _________________________________________________________
 
City: ________________________ State:________ ZIP: ________
 
Phone: ________________________ day ________________________
evening
 
FAX # ________________________
 
Email address (print very carefully, pelase)
____________________________________
 
Your URL if you have one ________________________________________________
 
List other members from your campus who will be attending this Institute
with you:
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
Please share your expectations and what you hope to gain from the Institute:
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
 
Please write briefly about your background and experience in teaching with
technology.
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
____________________________________________________________________
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+
REMEMBER:  To ask questions about this Institute, send email to
Epiphany@gmu.edu (Please do not email to this list or to an individual.)
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+
 
 
 
 
Judy Williamson
Epiphany Project Administrator
Email: JWillia9@gmu.edu      http://mason2.gmu.edu/~jwillia9/
Voice & FAX: 703-845-1453
*********************************
"If you get in the sand box, you have to play." --Peter Sands, Epiphany Leader
*********************************
THE EPIPHANY PROJECT -- Strategies and support for integrating technology
into writing classrooms.
 
Send Epiphany Project email to:
        Epiphany@gmu.edu
 
Judy Williamson
Epiphany Project Administrator
Questions about the January Epiphany Institute at George Mason University
to: Epiphany@gmu.edu
Email: JWillia9@gmu.edu      http://mason2.gmu.edu/~jwillia9/
 
THE EPIPHANY PROJECT -- Strategies and support for integrating technology
into writing classrooms.
*  Send Epiphany Project email to:
        Epiphany@gmu.edu
*  Send Epiphany Project postal correspondence to:
        Gallaudet University, Academic Technology Dept.
        800 Florida Ave. NE
        Washington, DC 20002-3695
 
New Epiphany Web Site Coming Soon:
http://mason.gmu.edu/~epiphany
 
Subscribe to Epiphany-L, an Internet discussion about computers & writing
and faculty development -- Send a subscribe message to listproc@gmu.edu.
(List address: Epiphany-L@gmu.edu)
*********************************
At American University:
Email: jwilli@american.edu
Dept. of Literature, Gray Hall #230
4400 Massachusetts Ave.
Washington, DC 20016.
202-885-2987
fax 202-885-2938
 
 
 
 
Dona J. Hickey, Director of Composition and WAC
English Dept., University of Richmond, VA 23173
804-289-8302 * hickey@urvax.urich.edu *
http://www.urich.edu/~writing/dona.html
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Date:         Thu, 5 Dec 1996 12:12:39 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      romance
 
Thomas Miller writes:
>While romanticizing the creative process of writing can make one feel
>good, it can also mystify the power relations that shape who gets to
>write and what purposes writing can be put to . . .
 
Meanwhile, I'm still waiting for any sign that applied social construction
has any different effects in practice - or any better effects on writing.
There can be a sublimated romance of the weaker kind in social
constructionism as a pedagogical practice: "look into your situatedness and
write!"  Having been a T.A. in both flavors of systems (at least as
outsiders would label them), I'd say the choice between social construction
and romantic expression is far less critical than the choice, available from
either starting point, between simplistic exhortation and complex mediation.
Keith Rhodes
Keith Rhodes
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Date:         Thu, 5 Dec 1996 11:36:54 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Five Paragraph Theme/History
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96120411533008@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
But there is another problem here, Dave, and that is why teachers
continute to teach as they have been taught even after "learning" how to
teach writing.  Enclosed in that are issues of power and of the
definition of self within those power structures (and the disabling such
structures do), and you can read all about it in my dissertation next
year, I hope.
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 5 Dec 1996 13:54:00 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Maureen Arrigo <maureen.arrigo@YALE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: "the problem with law schools" excerpt
In-Reply-To:  <v03007803aeccb611fbcd@[128.206.30.190]>
 
Many lawyers share the opinion of the writer in Troika - see, The Betrayed
Profession by Sol Linowitz; Soul of the Law by Benjamin Sills.
And numerous articles by feminist legal scholars and minority legal
scholars on the same point.
 
I am not sure the case method is to blame for the attitude of law students
and lawyers - the economics of the marketplace may play more of a role - I
DO think the case method has a lot to do with graduates of law schools not
knowing much about how to practice law (but this is the wrong forum for
THAT discussion).
Maureen Arrigo-Ward
Director of Legal  Skills
California Western School of Law
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Date:         Thu, 5 Dec 1996 12:09:54 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      virus, or hoax?
 
Has anybody heard anything about a virus called "penpal greetings" getting
sent out over the Net?  A friend of mine got a scary message about this and
is presently alerting everyone she knows, but after the "good times"
business I'm suspicious.  Eric Crump, are you out there?  Is this for real
or another hoax?
Rita
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
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Date:         Thu, 5 Dec 1996 13:24:12 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: virus, or hoax?
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96120512095445@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
I haven't heard of that one, Rita, but I agree that based just on the name
it sounds like it *might* be another social virus (aka hoax). Do you have
a copy of the warning message about it? If so, would you send me a copy?
Not that I can necessarily decipher anything definite from it, but I'm
curious to see how it's portrayed. I'm kind of fascinated by the
'hyper'rhetoric that seems to thrive on the net.
 
--Eric Crump
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Date:         Thu, 5 Dec 1996 17:44:12 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Becky Rickly <becky.rickly@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Technology and Tenure
 
Dear Colleague,
 
The National Council of Teachers of English (NCTE) Instructional Technology
Committee is in the process of developing a formal statement addressing
Tenure, Promotion, and Technology.
 
Does your Communications/English/Rhetoric department have any document(s)
addressing the treatment of technology-based work in tenure and promotion
review?  This may include, but is not limited to: publications in electronic
journals, teaching and/or mentoring in the CMC classroom, development
and/or maintenance of websites and local-area networks, teacher training,
and software/hardware consultation.
 
If so, I would be grateful if you could contact me offlist <mick@rpi.edu>
with either
 
*an URL where the statement may be found;
 
*an address where I can send you an addressed, stamped envelope to allow
you to mail me a copy of the document(s).
 
Or, if you are willing to FAX the document(s), I will be happy to send you
the appropriate contact information.
 
Thank you for your help in this issue!
 
Michael E. Doherty, Jr. <mick@rpi.edu>
Chair, Subcommittee on Tenure, Promotion and Technology
 
[on behalf of]
 
Rebecca J. Rickly <becky.rickly@umich.edu>
Chair, Instructional Technology Committee
National Council of Teachers of English
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Date:         Thu, 5 Dec 1996 19:29:42 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      Lawyering
 
The description of argumentation in law school from
"Troika" ("the student . . . is . . . told by the professor
which position to defend . . . without regard for what
she might regard as correct") is not peculiar to case
law, but is the chief pedagogy of rhetoric since
classical times.  Of course, moral absolutists deplore
the method.  Milton deplored it when he was a student
at Cambridge and had to prepare two orations, a
pro and a con, the night before a debate, only learning
when he was actually in the debating room which side
of the debate he would be assigned.  I chuckle when I
think of the undergraduate Milton's distaste for
"insincere" rhetoric.  Had he not been so trained, could
he have created so convincing, mesmerizing a
character as Satan?  (And NO he was not of the devil's
party with or without knowing it.)
 
When I teach argumentation I also have my students
write a paper from the point of view they disagree with,
and they must put their all into that paper.  How else
will they learn how to defeat their opposition except
by knowing how he thinks?  Rhetoric is forensic.
 
Should I need a lawyer to defend me in court, I do not
want someone trained only in constructing arguments
for what she believes in.  I want my lawyer to believe
in me, to see "what happened" from my point of view
My mouthpiece speaks for me, my ethics, my actions,
not for some ethical code of her own I may or may not
value.  Love my money, love my fleas.    --Mili Clark
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Date:         Thu, 5 Dec 1996 20:47:41 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         DONNALEE RUBIN <drubin@MECN.MASS.EDU>
Subject:      Sigh.  ETS: Chapter II
In-Reply-To:  <01ICNUKK50CY8X1ER3@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu>
 
I promised to update you on our ETS adventure.  Yesterday we had a meeting
between the administration and the faculty union.  The admin insists that
ETS be invited to campus soon to give their pitch.  We're not obligated
to anything as yet.  The man they're speaking with is Henry Braun.  He
claims they can extract from the SAT exams a diagnosis of student
learning needs and suggest adaptations to classroom teaching to
accomodate the differing learning styles.  He says they can also do this
with PSAT's at the HS level.  He says they tried this at a junior high
school in Indiana and the information addressed not just subject matter
but process...whatever that means in this case.
 
The administartors were impressed that we are supposed to be a test case
and that this is free.  If it works, ETS will assess students taking the
SAT exam one dollar more to cover the cost.  When I suggested that this
reminded me of the salesmen who come around periodically and want to put
siding on my house for nothing so it will be the neighborhood show house,
the presenters looked genuinely startled.  They think ETS is being
incredibly giving and kind.
 
I'm not alarmed as I don't think the faculty will allow this...they'll
just make enough noise and ETS will go away.  But I AM concerned because
it's clear from the political climate here that if we don't put some sort
of assessment plan in place ourselves, the state will insist we adopt
whatever tool THEY suggest.
 
What particularly annoyed me was the immediate remark (after my siding
story) that English composition clearly wasn't meeting our students'
needs.  It always seems to boil down to that, doesn't it?  Whatever ails
the students and the curriculum is always our fault.  I'm usually able
to shrug these attitudes off.  But today, at the end of a hectic semester
and at the end of a very gloomy and long afternoon, I would like a very large
basketful of snowballs.
 
Donnalee Rubin            drubin@mecn.mass.edu
English Department        508-741-6076
Salem State College
Salem, MA 01970
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Date:         Thu, 5 Dec 1996 22:03:14 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Dr. Bob Holderer" <RHOLDERER@EDINBORO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sigh.  ETS: Chapter II
 
I got finished attending an ACT meeting in the Pittsburgh area.  The
folks making the presentation have an awful lot of contempt for those
of us who are trying to administer placement through writing sample or
portfolio.  I counted no less than four slams against English
departments.  In fact, these people claim that the ASSET and COMPASS
is superior to a writing sample.
 
The sales pitch in itself was interesting.  I have never been to a
presentation where I was promised world peace and a seat next to God
the Father if we adopted their methods.  These people even gave
pointers on how to run roughshod over English departments who insist
on using writing samples and portfolios.
 
What alarms me is tht these people claim that states like Alabama have
already mandated ASSET or COPASS for placement in community colleges.
Thus, community college faculty have no voice in the matter.
 
When I was Cordinator of Developmental Programs at a community college
in Kansas, I did a statistical analysis of ASSET and found absolutely
no correlation between test scores and performance in Composition 101.
 
Bob Holderer
Freshmen Composition Coordinator
Edinboro University of Pennsylvania
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 02:16:47 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Stephen Portell <portell@AZSTARNET.COM>
Organization: University of Arizona
Subject:      Re: "the problem with law schools" excerpt
 
I have a hard time connecting the "case method" taught in law schools to
the deficit of faith lawyers and the public have for the law.  This
deficit was a touchstone for the last three years of my life (spent at
Wayne State Law School).  Wayne professors (who avoided the Socratic
method religiously) were very concerned about what to do about the
"problems" of practicing law.
 
The ABA organized a task force in 1992 that was dedicated to narrowing
the gap between legal education and practice.  It was edited by Robert
MacCrate, and was distributed to all first year Wayne students.  Among
its many observations, the report cited ultra-competitive markets for
legal services as a driving force behind many perceived problems. So,
Maureen Arrigo, you're not alone in that opinion.  I happen to agree,
too.  Of course the report cover a lot more ground than that...
 
Today, after I finished teaching my last class of the semester, one of
my students asked me about my plans to practice law.  When I told her I
would be taking the AZ bar next summer, and practicing criminal defense
and immigration law in the Fall of '97.  My student asked me about what
I would do, if I had to defend "someone who I knew was guilty."  I wish
I had a dollar for every time I heard that question--my law loans would
already be paid off.
 
Mili Clark raises an excellent response to this notion that some kind of
hypocrisy is at the heart of lawyering.  Advocacy does not require that
the lawyer sell his or her soul to the client (or even love their
clients' fleas).  Advocacy presumes that justice is the product of a
collective effort.  In order for the possibility of justice to exist for
every citizen, the government's proofs must be challenged.
 
In addition, lawyers choose their cases and their clients (although a
lot of pressure surrounds those choices).  Lawyers who cast themselves
in the role of "hired gun" have nothing to complain about.
 
A final thought:
The moral dimension of zelaous advocacy shouldn't be oversimplified into
some primetime TV-"good guys"-versus-"bad guys"-formula.
 
Steve Portell
University of Arizona
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 08:28:04 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sigh.  ETS: Chapter II
 
Donnalee,
        You might consider this reply to accusations that
"English composition clearly wasn't meeting our students'
needs":
        English composition can only meet part of our students'
needs. That's why we must have serious writing across the curriculum
as a follow up.
        Good luck,
        --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 07:51:02 CST6CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jim Raymond <JRAYMOND@ENGLISH.AS.UA.EDU>
Organization: University of Alabama English Dept.
Subject:      Re: Sigh.  ETS: Chapter II
 
> What alarms me is tht these people claim that states like Alabama have
> already mandated ASSET or COPASS for placement in community colleges.
> Thus, community college faculty have no voice in the matter.
 
Wow.  This is news to me.  Tell me more.  I need to look into this
allegation.  I wonder if ETS is inventing stuff?  Can't decide which
would be worse news:  that Alabama has done such a thing, or that ETS
made it all up.
 
 
--Jim Raymond
  University of Alabama
  JRaymond@English.as.ua.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 09:46:10 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         TOM MORRISSEY <MORRISTJ@SPLAVA.CC.PLATTSBURGH.EDU>
Organization: SUNY at Plattsburgh, New York, USA
Subject:      Re: Technology and Tenure
 
Date sent:  6-DEC-1996 09:45:58
 
Look what's coming around!
 
>From:  IN%"WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU"  "Writing Program Administration"  5-DEC-1996 17:56:15.40
>To:    IN%"WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU"  "Multiple recipients of list WPA-L"
>CC:
>Subj:  Technology and Tenure
>
>Return-path: <owner-wpa-l@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
>Received: from vms.dc.lsoft.com (vms.dc.lsoft.com) by SPLAVA.CC.PLATTSBURGH.EDU
> (PMDF V5.0-4 #11626) id <01ICNRFYF9QO0006WU@SPLAVA.CC.PLATTSBURGH.EDU>; Thu,
> 05 Dec 1996 17:56:13 -0500 (EST)
>Received: from vms.dc.lsoft.com by vms.dc.lsoft.com (LSMTP for OpenVMS v1.1a)
> with SMTP id <6.E43084FF@vms.dc.lsoft.com>; Thu, 05 Dec 1996 17:47:48 -0500
>Received: from ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU by ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU (LISTSERV release 1.8b)
> with NJE id 3358 for WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU; Thu, 05 Dec 1996 15:49:55 -0700
>Received: from ASUACAD (NJE origin SMTP@ASUACAD)
> by ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU (LMail V1.2a/1.8a) with BSMTP id 6164; Thu,
> 05 Dec 1996 15:49:54 -0700
>Received: from yog.rs.itd.umich.edu by ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU (IBM VM SMTP V2R3)
> with TCP; Thu, 05 Dec 1996 15:49:53 -0700 (MST)
>Received: from [141.211.55.24] by yog.rs.itd.umich.edu (8.7.5/2.2)
> id RAA00460; Thu, 05 Dec 1996 17:47:21 -0500 (EST)
>Date: Thu, 05 Dec 1996 17:44:12 -0500
>From: Becky Rickly <becky.rickly@UMICH.EDU>
>Subject: Technology and Tenure
>Sender: Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
>X-Sender: barthes@b.imap.itd.umich.edu
>To: Multiple recipients of list WPA-L <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
>Reply-to: Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
>Message-id: <v0213050aaecd00ac9018@[141.211.55.24]>
>MIME-version: 1.0
>Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
>Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
>
>Dear Colleague,
>
>The National Council of Teachers of English (NCTE) Instructional Technology
>Committee is in the process of developing a formal statement addressing
>Tenure, Promotion, and Technology.
>
>Does your Communications/English/Rhetoric department have any document(s)
>addressing the treatment of technology-based work in tenure and promotion
>review?  This may include, but is not limited to: publications in electronic
>journals, teaching and/or mentoring in the CMC classroom, development
>and/or maintenance of websites and local-area networks, teacher training,
>and software/hardware consultation.
>
>If so, I would be grateful if you could contact me offlist <mick@rpi.edu>
>with either
>
>*an URL where the statement may be found;
>
>*an address where I can send you an addressed, stamped envelope to allow
>you to mail me a copy of the document(s).
>
>Or, if you are willing to FAX the document(s), I will be happy to send you
>the appropriate contact information.
>
>Thank you for your help in this issue!
>
>Michael E. Doherty, Jr. <mick@rpi.edu>
>Chair, Subcommittee on Tenure, Promotion and Technology
>
>[on behalf of]
>
>Rebecca J. Rickly <becky.rickly@umich.edu>
>Chair, Instructional Technology Committee
>National Council of Teachers of English
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 06:54:39 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Advice to interviewees
 
Thanks to all who responded so generously (both on and off-list) to my
request for advice to interviewees;  I forwarded your nuggets of wisdom on
to those in my department who are not on this list, and they also send
their thanks and gratitude.  If anyone on the list would like a summary of
the advice which came off-list, please let me know and I will it.
 
One thing that struck me was that the best advice we can give to folks on
the job market is the advice we give freshman writers--know your audience
and your purpose and do some basic research.  So many letters of
application seem to be "writer-based prose" (expounding on the
dissertation), when they should be reader-based (telling the reader why you
fit the job description).  And I am continually surprised by candidates who
think our institution is in Seattle when we interview them at MLA.
 
Thanks again (from me and from our students) for your help.
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
Tel. (509)335-2581
Fax  (509)335-2582
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 10:01:28 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         TOM MORRISSEY <MORRISTJ@SPLAVA.CC.PLATTSBURGH.EDU>
Organization: SUNY at Plattsburgh, New York, USA
Subject:      ETS
 
Date sent:  6-DEC-1996 09:54:26
 
In 1984 we did a study correlating performance on the SAT Verbal test with
performance in ENG 101, out regular comp class.  Findings: there was none,
absolut We aree.  About three years ago the person who administered the
math placementtest here told me that she had discovered that the best
predictor of placment in math was out holistically scored English Placement
Exam.  We are in the proess of testing the SAT and ACT test again, just to
make sure there have been no "improvements," but I see no reason to think
we'll find anything new.
 
One thing that troubles me about the postings I've read on this subject is
that in the guise of helping us out, ETS is investing huge sums to make us
look bad.
 
Tom Morrissey
Director of Writing
SUNY Plattsburgh
Plattsburgh, NY
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 08:20:51 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Lawyering
In-Reply-To:  <01ICNUKK50CY8X1ER3@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu>
 
I understand the tradition of arguing from both sides of an issue, and I
also recognize the merits of the advocate system of legal representation,
but watching Johnny Cochran and his crew of sincere believers in OJ's
innocence has given me and much of the rest of America pause.  We watched
in disbelieve as they convinced a jury of our peers to believe that the
material world is less convincing than a good story.  If this is moral
relativism, I am feeling nostalgic for some sense of justice and truth, if
not Justice and Truth.
 
Lawyers are high priced . . . sophists.  Oh, that's right, the sophists
are now the good guys.  It's hard to keep the story crooked these days. . .
 
Thomas Miller
U of Az
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 10:53:11 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Advice to interviewees
In-Reply-To:  <v02120d00aecd7e915b72@[134.121.3.113]>
 
>If anyone on the list would like a summary of
>the advice which came off-list, please let me know and I will it.
 
Sue,  I forwarded the on-list replies to the folks in our department who
are conducting mock interviews, but I'd like to be able to send the
off-list info as well.  Thanks!
 
Marty Townsend
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 10:59:17 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Dr. Bob Holderer" <RHOLDERER@EDINBORO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sigh.  ETS: Chapter II
 
Jim,
 
The news concerning mandatory assessment with ASSET or COMPASS came from
the ACT folks, not the ETS.
 
Bob Holderer
Edinboro University of Pennsylvania
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 11:23:32 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steven D. Jamar" <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 4 Dec 1996 to 5 Dec 1996
 
Marty Townsend inquired:
 
 
*************************
 
I'm interested in knowing what our colleagues on the list from the legal
profession think about this excerpt from the 12/5 _Academe Today_, the
on-line version of _The Chronicle of Higher Ed_
 
 
----------------------------
 
A glance at the November/December issue of "Troika": The problem
with law schools
 
"The public holds lawyers in low esteem -- and for good reason,"
writes Alan Hirsch, a lawyer and freelance writer. The root of
the problem, he contends, lies in the way prospective lawyers
are taught. Recent surveys and books show that students emerge
from law schools cynical, selfish, and less likely to consider
their legal careers as a public service. "What is going on at
law schools that produces this lamentable effect?" Mr. Hirsch
asks. The main culprit, he writes, is the "case method," the
commonly used technique of studying appeals cases via the
Socratic method. "The student called on to start the Socratic
inquiry is often told by the professor which position to defend,
or simply told to take any position willy-nilly, without regard
for what she might regard as correct," Mr. Hirsch explains. "The
result is usually not to determine whether the case was decided
correctly or incorrectly, but to show that it easily could have
been decided either way." Students are taught that morals and
personal values no longer matter, he concludes, because
"thinking like a lawyer means being comfortable arguing for
anything." (The magazine may be found at your newsstand or
library.)
 
 
*****************************
 
My first response is to simply say:  now you see what we are up against.
 
Those of us in the LRW profession are third class citizens (behind
doctrinal professors and clinical professors).  We teach students using
hands-on techniques, cooperative learning, make great efforts not to hide
the ball, and start by forcing students to evaluate what the situation is
from a neutral perspective and only later move to forcing students to
advocate for one side or another.
 
Mr. Hirsch's characterization of the Socratic method is a soundbite, not a
fair description and a thoughtful evaluation.  Most professors I know
require students to argue for one side or sometimes both, but almost always
get into the justice of the result - not for all cases, but for the truly
important, foundational ones.
 
One virtue of the case method is that it relies on narrative, on learning
from stories.  One virtue of the Socratic method is that forces students to
think in new and uncomfortable (to them) ways.  But I will not go too far
in defending either the case method or the socratic method either in theory
or as often (mal)practiced.
 
As to the amorality - this criticism is partially, maybe even largely
justified.  Students are taught that what they think personally does not
matter to the court and that they must use external, not internal, sources
to defend their positions.  This is not the same as saying morality does
not matter, though I suspect it is often received and even often taught
that way.  Many schools are working at bringing moral dimensions into the
foreground.  In my LRW Program we spend a lot of time on context, on the
role of the lawyer, on professionalism, and on the relationship of a
lawyer's role to a lawyer's moral stance.  Though lay people often reject
the constraints imposed by reality of our legal system, the entire
functioning of the system depends on lawyers doing their jobs so judges and
juries can do theirs.  This means that lawyers must represent bad actors at
times - or else the lawyer is the judge and jury.  This means that the
lawyer must take the unpopular case - as in To Kill a Mockingbird or the
Scopes trial - despite the likely adverse affect on one's career.
 
But, lawyers often overdo it.  And these attitudes and approaches are often
used in inappropriate settings.  Only 15% of lawyers are litigators.
 
So in LRW and skills courses and clinics in general we teach problem
solving as the cardinal skill and foundational understanding of the role of
the lawyer, not zealous advocate.  We few are starting to have an impact on
our doctrinal colleagues.  The case method is being replaced and
supplemented and modified in coursebook after coursebook.  Lecture,
problem-oriented teaching, simulated negotiation, other hands-on exercises,
writing responses, and more are all being used more now than in the past.
 
I will conclude by noting that law school tends to attract a certain kind
of student  and we may exacerbate cynicism or amorality, but often the
fight is to get students to think beyond the instrumental  and to think
about the policies and  justice and morality and the profession and the
whole system.  Students come wanting to learn "the Law" by which they mean
the rules of law.  They think that is what law school is going to be about.
They think the rules will be clear and their application easy.  When this
misconception is exposed, many feel cheated and drop into the sort of
destructive nihilism or "all ideas are equal" attitude they have developed
long before they come to us.  I've critiqued that type of teaching at the
undergraduate level before on this list and will not repeat it here.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
 
 
 
Prof. Steven D. Jamar
Dir. LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, D.C.  20008
sjamar@law.howard.edu    voice:  202-806-8017    fax  202-806-8428
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 11:28:46 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Maureen Arrigo <maureen.arrigo@YALE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Lawyering
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961206075137.547395118D-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
 
I hope I can safely assume that anyone engaged in teaching critical
thinking would not essentialize about lawyers from watching OJ's lawyers
in action.
 
Maureen Arrigo, J.D.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 11:55:43 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <levine@THUNDER.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Subject:      "the problem with law schools" excerpt
 
Marty, IMHO, the case method has been the basis of modern legal education,
and also the bane of any progress since it was adopted at Harvard under the
virtual demigod Christopher Columbus Langdell.  It really isn't true
Socratic method, but was "sold" to legal educators as science, the study of
edited appellate decisions; the real sale was made because it provided law
schools with a cheap way of having a few professors teach (or process) a
large number of students.   Universities see law schools as cash cows.
They support undergraduate education, and the law school faculty are bought
off by giving them much higher salaries.  Over the last 100 years, legal
educators have introduced many reforms, but few are cheaper than the
casebook and socratic dialog method.
 
Legal writing is a pedagogic anomaly, a throw-back to older forms of
training, and it is very expensive when done well.  Legal writing classes
use semi-socratic methods in class (at least the best teachers do), but we
use real materials from the library, not edited and selected materials from
a casebook.  A huge difference.  Plus our students write, and their work is
reviewed by individual professors.  They rarely write in most first-year
doctrinal classes, where the traditional evaluation/assessment tool is one
final essay examination.  A true pedagogic disaster, from the perspective
of both students and teachers, but to do otherwise demands the teacher
invest time he or she is loath to do.
 
I think Hirsch overstates and confuses the case method and socratic method.
 I don't know of him, but most critics of law school teaching outside of
law school go just on their own experience in their own law school years.
Critics from inside are far from rare, and things are changing.  Slowly.
 
We do train law students to explore all possible arguments for and against
positions.  And most are truly troubled by the apparent moral ambiguity.
There's a great article by Paul Wangerin on developmental psychology,
morality, and legal education, which I recommend to anyone who wants to
read it.  I'd be happy to send the citation, or a WP6.1 file of the
article, to anyone who asks (I can't attach it to the posting to the list,
as the listproc software doesn't allow for such things).
 
Lawyers can argue for just about anything.  That's from traditional
rhetoric -- and we haven't lost any cynicism about rhetoric since Ancient
Greece and Rome.  Being a lawyer means having to determine how one can
professionally espouse positions which are not your own.  Good lawyers are
also good human beings, who try to reconcile both positions.  Not all
succeed.  I tell my students they're getting an education in a new way of
thinking, that their internal switch for situational or social
personalities is getting a new setting, marked "lawyer."  The trick is
learning how to incorporate that setting in your overall personality, and
to maintain control over choosing the setting appropriate for a particular
time and place.  Lawyers thrive on the ambiguity and imprecision in
English, in the language's richness and depth; with all respect to college
programs who explore writing, we are the last bastion of professional
training in the power of the English language.  Lawyers in other cultures,
with other languages, often have very, very different roles.
 
We all want lawyers to be honest and promote justice, but we also want our
own lawyer to be the best advocate for what we want.  You can't always have
both!  Unless you win -- and the winners write history.  Losers gripe, but
they may have been "right."
 
Besides, many of these problems are rooted in outside cultural and economic
forces.  The decline of lawyering as a profession, as it becomes a
business.  Generational cynicism:  Generation X thinking.  Postmodern
detachment and anomie.  A bad economy for lawyers and businesses.  Our
reputed overall ethical decline.  And so on.
 
Jan
 
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Temple University School of Law
1719 N. Broad St.
Philadelphia, PA 19122
tele: (215) 204-8890
e-mail: <levine@thunder.ocis.temple.edu>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 12:17:44 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ed Lotto <eel2@LEHIGH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Five Paragraph Theme/History
 
In all our discussion of the five-paragraph theme, a form that has its
problems, I hope we don't indulge in a reaction against all form.  Many people
I know--good writers--couldn't write without an outline or a sense of a
structure to fill in.  Have these people been disabled by the form?
 
Ed Lotto
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 10:21:59 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      lawers
 
Whatever the current reputation of lawyers is, it is a lot better than the
reputation they enjoyed in the 18th century, comic or evil characters, butts
of all sorts of jokes, not much different from the kind of stuff we hear
today. I see the modern reputatioin of lawyers (often as manifested in their
incomes) as a great triumph over the past, a real move up in social stature.
Keep in mind as well that most lawyers spend most of their time helping large
and small business find their way advantageously through a welter of laws and
regulations that would make most of us crazy. Only a few defend OJ.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 09:28:44 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Larry Beason <LBeason@EWU.EDU>
Subject:      service-learning textbooks?
 
This list has had various discussions of service learning & composition,
but I can't recall that we've talked about any comp textbooks that focus on
(or are at least compatible with) service learning.
 
Does anyone have any recommendations??
 
Larry Beason,Director
English Composition Program
Dept. of English
Eastern Washington University
Cheney WA 99004
LBeason@ewu.edu
 
WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 10:36:10 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Adele Edison <adele.edison@M.CC.UTAH.EDU>
Subject:      University of Utah Ph.D. (fwd)
X-To:         h-rhetor@uicvm.uic.edu, rhetnt-l@mizzou1.missouri.edu,
              pretext@jefferson.village.virginia.edu, ctheory@concordia.ca,
              postcolonial@jefferson.village.virginia.edu
 
>>The University of Utah Writing Program encourages potential applicants to
>>apply to its Ph.D. program in Rhetoric, Literacy, and Culture. Please let
>>others know about this announcement and write or call if you have questions.
>>
>>
>>Ph.D. and BA to Ph.D. in Rhetoric, Literacy, and Culture
>>University Writing Program
>>University of Utah, Salt Lake City
>>
>>Innovative interdisciplinary curriculum through excellent traditional
>>programs in English, Communication, or Educational Studies
>>
>>*     Student peers and faculty advisors in Program and home departments
>>*     Fellowships available; tuition, teaching stipends; support
>>available for research, conference travel
>>*     Diverse teaching in Writing courses and departments;
>>administrative experience; curriculum development
>>*     Computer and Internet training and pedagogy; frequent
>>faculty-student collaboration
>>*     Emphasis on applications of cultural studies and post-colonial
>>theory in writing classes
>>
>>Faculty & Special Interests: Cultural Studies, Disciplinary Writing,
>>Literacy (John Ackerman, Ph.D. CMU); Applied Linguistics, Discourse
>>Analysis, Technical Writing (Tom Huckin, Ph.D. UWashington); Cultural
>>Studies, Research Methods, (Maureen Mathison, Ph.D. CMU); Gender/Class,
>>History of Rhetoric and Writing Practices (Susan Miller, Ph.D. UNC);
>>Composition Theory, Ethnicity, Post-Colonial Studies (Raul Sanchez, Ph.D.
>>USF)
>>
>>Current Student Research: Evaluation as a Disciplinary Artifact; The
>>Cultural Work of Creative Writing; Nineteenth-Century American Pedagogy;
>>Early Twentieth Century Literary Criticism and Rhetoric; Enlightenment
>>Subjects and the Teaching of Writing; Academic Writing Practices.
>>
>>Women and under-represented groups are encouraged to apply.
>>For application and information: University Writing Program, University
>>of Utah, 3700 LNCO, Salt Lake City, UT  84112; 801-581-7090
>>E-mail:  a.betancou@m.cc.utah.edu; Web Page:
>>http://www.hum.utah.edu/uwp/uwp_welcome.html
>>
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Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 12:42:33 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Janet Reed <Janet.Reed@UC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sigh. ASSET
X-To:         WPA-L%ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU%external@beta.uc.edu
 
I've been interested to read the comments on the ACT Asset test for
placement in writing classes.  Our central administration is pushing
for the Asset to be used throughout the Univ. of Cincinnati system.
Our unit, which is a two-year open admissions unit on the main campus,
uses a writing sample to place students in levels of developmental and
freshman English.
 
I would appreciate receiving other comments or references to published
studies that assess the Asset test as a placement instrument.  We are
collecting information to defend our use of a writing sample.
 
Janet Reed
Department Head of Language Arts
University College
University of Cincinnati
Janet.Reed@UC.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 12:40:12 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ed Lotto <eel2@LEHIGH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Lawyering
 
Why the moral outrage at Johnny Cochran and the OJ trial, and the
less-than-overwhelming reaction to the hundreds, perhaps thousands, of cases
in this country in which African American men have been convicted by the
lawyers from the good old days on the basis of a story.
 
Ed Lotto
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 11:53:03 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Trish Roberts <engpat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Five Paragraph Theme/History
In-Reply-To:  <199612061717.MAA93450@ns5-1.CC.Lehigh.EDU>
 
On Fri, 6 Dec 1996, Ed Lotto wrote:
 
> In all our discussion of the five-paragraph theme, a form that has its
> problems, I hope we don't indulge in a reaction against all form.  Many people
> I know--good writers--couldn't write without an outline or a sense of a
> structure to fill in.  Have these people been disabled by the form?
 
Yes.
 
They have been disabled to the extent that they think "form" and "the
form" are synonymous.  It seems to me that we're troubled by a lot of
binary thinking, and presenting the five-paragraph essay as the method of
organization (or the Ramistic outline, or the syllogism, or the personal
narrative) tends to cause people who have trouble with *that* form to
reject form altogether.  So, it isn't anything in the five-paragraph
essay, as much as it is the problem with presenting a single strategy as
The Only Way God Intended People To Do Things.
 
(And, as I said earlier, it causes people to misread things--students
trained in the five-paragraph list structure have a terribly difficult
time recognizing a prolepsis.)
 
Trish Roberts    [engpat@showme.missouri.edu] [standard disclaimer]
"fortunate...to spend her life expressing her most serious thoughts and
feelings about the problems that have moved and fascinated her most."
(M. Nussbaum)                   [http://www.missouri.edu/~engpat]
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 11:15:04 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Stephen Portell <portell@AZSTARNET.COM>
Organization: University of Arizona
Subject:      Re: Lawyering
 
Maureen is right.  Essentializing about lawyers and the practice of law,
via the O.J. Simpson murder trial, is not critical thinking at all.  It
is the creation of mythology.
 
Of course lawyers are AT LEAST partially to blame for their
circumstances.  For my own part, I do not want to live in isolation,
removing myself from conversations like this one.
 
Therefore...
 
Tom, any time you want to take a trip with me to Detroit, I'll be glad
to show you how friends of my operate in a amazingly efficient
courthouse called The Recorder's Court.  Hell, I'd be happy to even
travel down the road here in Tucson to Pima County's courthouse.  I know
some folks that make their living in ethical ways that have little or
nothing to do with sophistry.  These folks are not the exception.  They
are the rule.
 
David, thanks for the historical reality check.  I knew lawyers never
had a glowing reception, so your 18th Century stuff really hit home with
me.  However, I don't know what "most lawyers spend most of their time"
doing.  I'm sure corporate law and tax law (a welter of laws indeed)
attract quite a few folks, but I don't what the breakdown is.  I resist
that formulation, because it sounds too much like a generalization.
I'll try to find some numbers for next time.
 
Either way...
 
People seek Truth and Justice, regardless of whether we tell them it
exists or not.  Either way, I have faith in them, and will take a blood
oath to preserve them.
 
Steve Portell, J.D.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 13:24:10 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Paul Collins <PAULCLLINS@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: service-learning textbooks?
 
{snip}This list has had various discussions of service learning &
composition, but I can't recall that we've talked about any comp textbooks
that focus on (or are at least compatible with) service learning.
 
Does anyone have any recommendations??{snip}
 
A recent one worth checking out is "Writing For Change" by Ann Watters and
Marjorie Ford (McGraw Hill, 1995).  It doesn't engage in rhetorical critique
(forms of bias, false logic, etc), which I consider essential for
understanding civic discourse, but it's nonetheless a big step in the right
direction.
 
I also have what amounts to the first half (the field research portion) of a
homegrown service writing course on a Web page --
 http://users.aol.com/DCEngl/
-- Paul Collins (Dominican College, San Rafael CA), paulcllins@aol.com
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 13:27:57 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Five Paragraph Theme/History
 
I started a heated argument on another list last year when I
said:
        "The distinguishing characteristic of the essay is that
        it has no organization."
I meant that the writer will "essay" forth in search of ideas about
the subject at hand, and that search will constitute the basic
"form" of his/her piece, even if the writer later goes back and
adds sign post sentences or transitional devices, or even some
reordering, to add to the text's manifest coherence. But coherence
and organization are not the same thing; an essay should be
coherent, but it doesn't have to have a describable organization.
        --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 13:40:23 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Lowell Frye <LowellF@TIGER.HSC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Lawyering
 
I find it amusing that a group of rhetoricians should object so strongly,
on the grounds of truth no less, to the verdict in the O.J.Simpson case.
 
American & English justice has always rested on the necessity of persuading
a jury to accept one's versions of events.  Why is it only now that we
raise questions of truth, as if the truth were somehow available in an
easy, obvious way?
 
I second Edward Lotto's query about why no outrage has been voiced about
any of a zillion other questionable verdicts.  I guess I assume that
justice, like argument, is a messy business, in which the burden of proof
always rests with the prosecution, not with the defendant.  And so I'm less
worried about the occasional "guilty" person who is freed than I am with
the "innocent" who are convicted.
 
 
Lowell T. Frye
Associate Professor of Rhetoric & Humanities
Hampden-Sydney College
Hampden-Sydney, VA   23943
lowellf@tiger.hsc.edu
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Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 10:36:44 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sigh.  ETS: Chapter II
 
Usually I wait and read all the morning's messages in case others have
already said what I'm about to say, but Donnalee's message just made my
blood boil, so I can't wait.
 
This is the part that sent the old blood pressure soaring strokeward:
 
>He
>claims they can extract from the SAT exams a diagnosis of student
>learning needs and suggest adaptations to classroom teaching to
>accomodate the differing learning styles.  He says they can also do this
>with PSAT's at the HS level.  He says they tried this at a junior high
>school in Indiana and the information addressed not just subject matter
>but process...whatever that means in this case.
 
This is quite simply a crock.  I've heard similar claims from other testing
agencies, and what it usually boils down to is that they've found some way
of disguising (re-disguising) the fact that they are testing for these
things *indirectly*.  That is, they're using some general correlation (with
IQ, with success in college, with success in high school) and combining
that with the personal data they now collect when students take the SAT.
In other words, their "assessment" has *nothing* directly to do with
accommodating learning styles, process, learning needs, etc.  It's just
more statistical mumbo-jumbo, and as long as people haven't yet figured it
out, ETS and the rest can sell this brand of snake oil widely--IF they can
get a couple of key adoptions.
 
That's where this part comes in:
 
>The administartors were impressed that we are supposed to be a test case
>and that this is free.  If it works, ETS will assess students taking the
>SAT exam one dollar more to cover the cost.  When I suggested that this
>reminded me of the salesmen who come around periodically and want to put
>siding on my house for nothing so it will be the neighborhood show house,
>the presenters looked genuinely startled.  They think ETS is being
>incredibly giving and kind.
 
"Free" entails letting ETS say (truthfully, if you allow them in) that
"Salem State is using this program successfully" (success defined in ETS's
psychometric terms).  And ETS, in my experience, has a fairly high notion
of the worth of its services, so I don't doubt that the ETS folks think
they're being incredibly giving and kind.  In their terms, they are.  But
they're also being disingenuous, for they'll get something from you that is
more valuable than the service they provide (temporarily) "free"--they'll
get your implicit endorsement.  And they'll use that to sell the plan to
other, similar schools.  And you can bet that they're working hard to put
this plan into effect at a set of representative schools (representative of
the market they think they can claim, that is).
 
>I'm not alarmed as I don't think the faculty will allow this...they'll
>just make enough noise and ETS will go away.  But I AM concerned because
>it's clear from the political climate here that if we don't put some sort
>of assessment plan in place ourselves, the state will insist we adopt
>whatever tool THEY suggest.
 
This is a given.  And the good news is that if you come up with something
good, you'll probably be able to carry it out.  In the end, if there's a
realistic expectation that you can assess locally, your administrators will
be far less likely to contract out for it.  At bottom, they don't like
outside interference any more than you do.  WSU's Jr Portfolio arose as a
response to a really stupid state assessment initiative that would have had
all college grads taking a multiple-choice test, the results of which were
to be used in allocating higher ed. funds!  That plan was headed off when
the institutions demonstrated that they were getting serious about internal
assessment.
 
>What particularly annoyed me was the immediate remark (after my siding
>story) that English composition clearly wasn't meeting our students'
>needs.  It always seems to boil down to that, doesn't it?  Whatever ails
>the students and the curriculum is always our fault.  I'm usually able
>to shrug these attitudes off.  But today, at the end of a hectic semester
>and at the end of a very gloomy and long afternoon, I would like a very large
>basketful of snowballs.
 
Donnalee, I wish WPA-L could send you bouquets of flowers and buckets of
chocolates.  Instead, we can at least send you sympathy, and we can let you
know that we share in your outrage.  Cold comforts, perhaps, but all the
electronics will allow.  In the meantime, when your colleagues from outside
the composition program complain that the course isn't meeting students'
needs, ask they what they've done lately to support students as they learn
to write.  Use assessment to demonstrate how far students grow in
composition, and then let your colleagues know, in no uncertain terms, that
if they want more growth, then they are going to have to put an oar in the
water themselves.
 
Keep on keepin' on!
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
 
                ****NOTE NEW E-MAIL ADDRESS****
                                bcondon@wsu.edu
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Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 11:44:09 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Stephen Portell <portell@AZSTARNET.COM>
Organization: University of Arizona
Subject:      Re: "the problem with law schools" excerpt
 
Jan Levine's post made me blush.  I wish I could have spoken so clearly,
but my feathers have been ruffled.  My frustration got the better of me.
 
I especially liked her thoughts about the larger setting in which casual
criticisms of the law are levied:
 
> Besides, many of these problems are rooted in outside cultural and
> economic forces.  The decline of lawyering as a profession, as it
> becomes a business.  Generational cynicism:  Generation X thinking.
> Postmodern detachment and anomie.  A bad economy for lawyers and
> businesses.  Our reputed overall ethical decline.  And so on.
 
I would argue that our ethical decline is only "reputed."  In what other
moment of human history have we had the technology of capturing each
other's behavior and displaying for mass consumption?  Repeatedly
showing an image of unethical behavior?  Repeatedly calling for
outrage?  The domestic abuse crisis existed ong before this century, yet
we wait for something like the OJ Simpson trial to capture our attention
to the problem.  The sexual exploitation of children isn't a new
phenomenon either, but it wasn't until several major newspapers reported
in 1973 about the Dean Corll murders (which eventually exposed the
unholy business of call-boy rings); the President's Commission on
Pornography Reports were never the same.  We live in a time of judgment,
AND cynicism.
 
Steve Portell
University of AZ
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 11:46:32 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Stephen Portell <portell@AZSTARNET.COM>
Organization: University of Arizona
Subject:      Re: Lawyering
 
Amen, Ed.
 
> Why the moral outrage at Johnny Cochran and the OJ trial, and the
> less-than-overwhelming reaction to the hundreds, perhaps thousands, of cases
> in this country in which African American men have been convicted by the
> lawyers from the good old days on the basis of a story.
>
 
 
Steve Portell
University of Arizona
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 13:56:16 +0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         robert delius royar <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: Coordinator of Writing and the Writing Center
Subject:      Re: ETS
In-Reply-To:  <01ICOOYLJARS00162C@SPLAVA.CC.PLATTSBURGH.EDU>
 
On Fri, 6 Dec 1996, TOM MORRISSEY wrote:
 
> Date sent:  6-DEC-1996 09:54:26
>
> About three years ago the person who administered the
> math placementtest here told me that she had discovered that the best
> predictor of placment in math was out holistically scored English Placement
> Exam.
 
This is interesting because one of our long-term administrators told me
two years ago that there was a great correlation between ACT Math scores
and performance in English composition.  She had no data to support this,
so I suspect it was a rather informal survey.  We have support here for
the idea of using HS portfolios for placement but do not have the logistic
support yet to manage such a task for 1500+ new students each year.
(Kentucky assesses schools based on their students' performance on
portfolios in English, Math, Science and (I believe) Social Studies in
various 4-12 grades.)
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
              <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
          Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 11:23:30 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 4 Dec 1996 to 5 Dec 1996
 
I forwarded the recent exchange on Kitzhaber's work to Rich Haswell, who
sent this back and asked me to forward it.
 
Sue McLeod
 
 
Date: Fri, 06 Dec 1996 10:17:17 +0000
From: Richard Haswell <rhaswell@falcon.tamucc.edu>
Reply-To: rhaswell@falcon.tamucc.edu
Organization: Texas A&M University--Corpus Christi
Mime-Version: 1.0
To: Susan McLeod <mcleod@mail.wsu.edu>
Subject: Re: asking advice
 
 
 
To WPA Listservers:
 
Someone has kindly shared with me some comments on your listserve about
Kitzhaber's
1963 book THEMES THEORIES, AND THERAPY.  The issue seems to be whether
Kitzhaber supported the still wide-spread belief that the writing skills of
college
undergraduates show a general decline or "deterioration" after first-year
composition.  Ed
White is correct in saying that Kitzhaber's error count comparing lower and
upper
division student writing is inadquate to answer the question of
deterioration.  Kitzhaber
compared, for instance, first-year essays written for and marked by composition
instructors with senior-year journal entries for a "great issues" course,
entries that often
were "slapped together" the night before.  As I conclude in GAINING GROUND IN
COLLEGE WRITING (pp. 44-53), Kitzhaber's evidence that under these
circumstances
seniors produced a greater frequency of errors in their writing supports
less a drop in
writing skill and more a rise in rhetorical grasp of audience and genre.
It should be
noted, however, that "slapped together" is Kitzhaber's phrase.  In fact, he
is quite aware
of the different contexts that produced the "errors" that he counted.  A
careful reading of
THEMES, THEORIES, AND THERAPY shows that Kitzhaber's position, repeatedly
articulated, is NOT that there is a deterioration of writing skill during
college, not even
necessarily that there is a deterioration of writing PERFORMANCE during
college, but
rather that students respond to the demands placed upon them and that
therefore all
teachers, throughout the four years of college, ought to be putting "steady
pressure" on
students to write well.  The word "deterioration" never appears in
Kitzhaber's book--it is
a term that reviewers and later scholars (wrongly) applied to his findings.
The same
thing happened to Dean K. Whitla's 1977 elaborate and careful study of
undergraduate
changes in writing.  He and some rather well-known developmentalists at
Harvard (e.g.,
William Perry and Lawrence Kohlberg) concluded that "Students' abilities to
present an
organized, logical, forceful argument increased dramatically over the
college years."
They even found seniors producing fewer surface errors.  And yet their
study has been
cited to support the "fact" of "deterioration of writing skills during college."
 
I hate this myth of deterioration because it demeans students.  It also
refuses to face
research results, such as Whitla's.  Not that the research--as Ed White
points out--is very
compelling as yet.  To date, all substantial studies of writing change
during the college
years (including my own research) have been cross-sectional.  Comparison of
different
groups of students at different times always carries with it major
interpretive troubles.
What our profession doesn't have is any large longitudinal studies of the
way individual
students change in their writing during their undergraduate years.  I find
this amazing,
and in my more Hardian moments conclude that somehow the profession just
doesn't
want to know and would rather live in the legendary.
 
With little hopes of altering this resistance, I have still started up
another study of my
own, this time longitudinal.  My initial rough look at the students (over
60 of them at
Washington State University), finds nearly all of them writing better
essays as juniors
than they did on entering college.  Who would believe it?
 
But back to Kitzhaber's book.  Is it as "quaint" as Ed White makes it out
to be? I don't
think so.  Its effort to compare writing produced under quite different
circumstances
certainly is as antiquarian as Ed makes out, but Kitzhaber is pretty aware
of the
problems.  It's still a good read and historically valuable in advocating
WAC principles
years before their time.
 
Rich Haswell, rhaswell@falcon.tamucc.edu
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 12:17:43 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: multicultural curriculum
 
Tiffany's message seemed to get overwhelmed by the Minnesota and ETS stuff.
 
>        i'm a grad student in john ramage's wpa course.  and i'm studying
>about multiculturalism and why wpas might be resistant to it.
 
I'm not sure why, Tiffany.  I'm also not sure that multiculturalism is an
issue that most WPAs deal with overtly.  It's always implicitly present, of
course, since our student bodies and generally our teaching force are
themselves multicultural.
 
>        so i was hoping to get some feedback from wpas themselves--thus,
>this letter--and i was hoping  to get some citations that might help me
>in my studies.  so i'd love to hear from y'all.
 
I'd look at Peggy McIntosh's work on gender and on race.  More broadly, I'd
read Ronald Takaki's recent book and Victor Villanueva's _Bootstraps_.  You
might also survey the different "multicultural" rhetorics and readers aimed
at FY Comp, and follow up by reading what the authors/editors of those
collections have published about multicultural pedagogies.  There is also a
nice website on multicultural ed in general, though I don't think much of
it is directly concerned with the work of a WPA:
 
        http://www.inform.umd.edu:8080/diversityweb
 
It'd make a good place to start, though.
Good luck!
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
 
                ****NOTE NEW E-MAIL ADDRESS****
                                bcondon@wsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 13:42:56 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ETS
In-Reply-To:  <01ICOOYLJARS00162C@SPLAVA.CC.PLATTSBURGH.EDU> from "TOM
              MORRISSEY" at Dec 6, 96 10:01:28 am
 
I really hate to defend ETS, but we ought to be fair.  Like any large
institution, its traveling salespeople aren't the best or typical
representatives or articulators of policy.  Do you want to be judged by
the behavior of the PR people in your admissions office?  We are right to
be infuriated by unprofessional conduct by some of those salespeople, but
I feel sure that many ETS professionals feel the same way.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 15:02:15 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: ETS
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/06/96 14:46
 
I'm not much concerned about the behavior of sales people for ETS. I am
concerned about ETS getting into the business of influencing curricular
decisions in a way that we would not allow the Board of Regents, for example,
to influence curricular decisions. I can't help seeing these news flashes
about ETS and ACT as being bound up with projects like the Western Governors'
University that is focused on giving as much college credit as possible via
testing. The message is that 1) a college education is an accumulation of
credit hours, and that 2) the experience of becoming educated in a college or
university context is of no value. The Western Governors' notion that someone
can do a test that equals an associate of arts degree seems to grow out of the
selling job that these testing operations are doing. It also seems to be part
of a disturbing trend to dissociate faculty from curriculum and academic
planning.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 15:35:16 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Lawyering
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.95.961206112748.5537A-100000@mercury.cis.yale.edu>
 
Maureen, okay, cheap shot, point granted, lesson learned, but if I was a
lawyer or involved in legal education, I would really wonder about my
work given the public representations of it, not just the daily dose of
OJ, but all the sleazy lawyers one sees every day on the tube in ads and
on the talk shows.  Again, my apologies for "essentializing" via tubal
ligations.
 
Thomas Miller
U of Az
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Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 15:36:59 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kris Hansen <HANSENK@JKHBHRC.BYU.EDU>
Organization: Brigham Young University
Subject:      Re: ETS
 
Is the trend to dissociate faculty from planning of curricula, as
David says, simply moving into higher education from secondary
education?  It seems I've been hearing reports for years that high
school and junior high teachers are thought incompetent to plan their
own curriculum, so state boards and publishers and ETS fill the void
when teachers either are taken out or take themselves out of the
picture.  There used to be so-called "teacher proof" materials and
plans for secondary schools that were supposed to work regardless of
who used them.
 
I'm thinking in a very pessimistic fashion here, but isn't
this all a part of the larger economic trend toward what a friend of
mine calls the "McDonaldization of jobs"?  It seems we are moving
toward a world in which all jobs will be controlled by a few powerful
corporations who call all the shots and workers have to dance to
their tune or they will be replaced.  Did you read the recent news
article about how 15 or so multinational corporations are now bigger
players in the world economy than something like a third of the
world's nations?  Is it possible the corporations are moving toward
taking over institutions like schools and universities so
that they can control them the way they already control Congress?
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
(801) 378-4775
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 15:52:07 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <enos@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Lawyering
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961206075137.547395118D-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
 
Re Miller's comment on the OJ (gag) case: Johnny who? I thought it was
"Johnny Cockroach"!
 
----------------------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
520-621-3371
FAX 520-621-7397
enos@U.Arizona.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 16:18:13 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: ETS
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/06/96 15:41
 
I don't know that we are facing an international conspiracy of business
cartels to control higher education. I do know that there is an unhealthy
dynamic developing in many universities and colleges. We are getting a
tremendous amount of pressure from business and industry to become more
efficient and more flexible. That pressure is applied directly to
administrators who are beleaguered with undeniable anecdotes of university
inefficiency. Faculty have a tendency to resent outside interference in the
institution, often view syggestions about "streamlining the curriculum" and
"being more flexible" as assaults on educational quality (a word everyone
nowadays uses as a weapon). Faculty tend to think this pressure will go away,
and, under the banner of Friends of Quality and Rigor, they essentially refuse
to make any changes at all. This kind of behavior puts the best intentioned
administrators in a terrible bind. Those without the best intentions are easy
mark for ETS and others who offer ways to circumvent faculty recalcitrance,
pitting faculty and administrators against one another in dealing with change.
Colleges and universities 1) do not deal with change very well and 2) are not
very good at learning.
 
An example: we are in the process of creating a degree audit systems to
improve the quality and accuracy of advising and to help students with
academic planning. We are using DARS, an excellent engine developed at Miama
University. But we have to create a data base from our own curriculum and
requirements, and we have damn near brought DARs to its knees with the
complexity of our undergraduate curriculum--every little nuance of which the
faculty seem to want to defend as the keystone to academic quality at the
university. Creating the data base has brought to our attention the how our
requirements have multiplied beyond the bounds of reason, yet we are paralyzed
in our efforts to simplify. The tensions are mounting.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 19:16:27 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen J. Arrigo" <maureen.arrigo@YALE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Lawyering
 
Thomas Miller wrote:
>
> Maureen, okay, cheap shot, point granted, lesson learned, but if I was a
> lawyer or involved in legal education, I would really wonder about my
> work given the public representations of it, not just the daily dose of
> OJ, but all the sleazy lawyers one sees every day on the tube in ads and
> on the talk shows.  Again, my apologies for "essentializing" via tubal
> ligations.
>
Apology not needed, but accepted anyway.
 
re:  sleasy lawyers on talk shows - sleaze sells - how much advertising
money would be collected if upstanding, thoughtful, ethical lawyers were
appearing on talk shows regularly?  For that matter, how many talk shows
depict anybody as thoughtful, ethical, emotionally healthy, contributing
to society, etc.
 
Focus on better images of lawyers - how about Attorney General Janet
Reno for instance?
 
Maureen
 
> U of Az
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 16:41:35 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         John Warnock <jwarnock@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Lawyering
 
Thomas,
        Checked out the "public representations" of English professors recently?
        Oh, I forgot: that's *those other* English professors, not thee and me.
John
 
At 03:35 PM 12/6/96 -0700, you wrote:
>Maureen, okay, cheap shot, point granted, lesson learned, but if I was a
>lawyer or involved in legal education, I would really wonder about my
>work given the public representations of it, not just the daily dose of
>OJ, but all the sleazy lawyers one sees every day on the tube in ads and
>on the talk shows.  Again, my apologies for "essentializing" via tubal
>ligations.
>
>Thomas Miller
>U of Az
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 16:55:28 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         John Warnock <jwarnock@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Advice to interviewees
 
        If anyone on the market (or off it, if we can imagine any such in
these days) would like to consult the advice we give our graduate students
in our program's on-line handbook, you are welcome to at
 
        http://www.u.arizona.edu/~johnw/guide.html
 
        John Warnock
        Rhetoric, Composition, and the Teaching of English
        University of Arizona
        Tucson, Arizona 85719
        jwarnock@ccit.arizona.edu
        520 621-3496 (voice)
        520 621-7397 (fax)
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 16:58:16 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         John Ramage <IDJDR@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: ETS
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/06/96 16:18
 
ETS may not be the Evil Empire, but it does sometimes act like a member nation.
As long as they stick with simple stuff like predicting persistence among
high school seniors I don't have much problem with them.  When they start
creating elaborate assessment systems to drive instruction (or worse yet
create elaborate software systems to replace instruction that's been found
wanting by their elaborate assessment systems), I get very nervous.  On the
other hand, I don't find all forms of external pressure on higher ed as noxious
as that exerted by ETS.  I've sat through a number of presentations over the
past decade by people from the business community pleading with universities
to offer something that looks suspiciously like sound liberal arts education.
And I've offered way too many workshops for faculty who've listened politely,
participated gamely and confided sorrowfully that they just don't have time
to teach writing, collaborative learning or any of this swell stuff because
there's already too much to cover in THEIR courses.  By the same token, I've
sat through several presentations over the past couple of years in which the
wonders of distance education were touted.  (There's a web site you can visit
which offers a bibliography of distance education assessments--everyone of
whose articles concludes that distance learning is superior to traditional
modes of learning.)  The ferocious complexity of ASU's curriculum that Dave
cites is a result of an "enrollment management" approach to general studies,
in which the average class size is 90 students.  I agree that ETS should be
resisted at every turn, but our vulnerability to ETS and others of its
ilk is due in no small part to our own insularity and our failure to provide
an education that serves others' needs as well as it serves our own.
 
--  John Ramage
____Department of English
___ Arizona State University
____Tempe, AZ 85287        Phone: (602) 965-2731 fax 5-3451
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 17:18:39 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: ETS
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/06/96 16:58
 
Yes, John's got it. We have a faculty-centered curriculum--and that's before
we start talking about the difference between teaching and learning.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 19:59:48 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rosemary Winslow <WINSLOW@CUA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: service-learning textbooks?
 
Larry,
 
I don't know of any comp textbooks dealing per se with service learning,
but many texts would work well in a course that incorporates service
learning.  Next semester we're trying it out as an option for TAs, who
can offer a component as an option for their students, in social service
learning.  We're using Cooper and Axelrod's St. Martin's Guide to
Writing, and the profile assignment is perfect for this, as are the
following chapters, in which thinking and research and writing can go on
around the service learning area.  We use Lynn Bloom's Essay Connection
as a reader in many sections; the topical table of contents presents
readings as units.  The literacy readings go well with tutoring the city's
school students and those who are studying for GEDs.  Other topic areas
in the book would go well with other areas of service learning.
 
Some of the books in the series Opposing Viewpoints would be appropriate
for a variety of types of service learning.  We're going to try out the
one titled Social Justice in a couple of sections next fall.
 
I'm glad to know of Paul's Web Page for his service learning course. I
hope others on the list respond, as I'm eager for ideas too.  It seems to
me the best courses would have students research and draw up much of
their own reading list, especially since students in a class  are probably
not all doing service work  of the same kind.  The off-campus work
provides real research and writing opportunities.  Maybe students can
work on compiling sets of readings as resources for future classes. . . .
In Europe, I think, students aren't handed everything, as is our
tradition here.  But then, I've had a distaste for textbooks since my
high school history teacher handed out his on the first day of class each
year and told us to put in the bottom of our lockers, and he didn't want
to see it again until June.  We sure learned history--staight from his
lectures and a well-stocked library.  And we learned a good deal about
writing.
Sometimes textbooks are useful, even necessary, I concede.
The first year TAs seem to need them.  After that, not so much.
 
So that said, I'd still like to know about textbooks or other materials
folks are using.  They can be helpful.
 
Rosemary Winslow
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 20:34:07 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         James Porter <jporter@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ETS
In-Reply-To:  <199612062142.NAA21807@wiley.csusb.edu> from "Edward White" at
              Dec 6, 96 01:42:56 pm
 
> I really hate to defend ETS, but we ought to be fair.  Like any large
> institution, its traveling salespeople aren't the best or typical
> representatives or articulators of policy.  Do you want to be judged by
> the behavior of the PR people in your admissions office?  We are right to
> be infuriated by unprofessional conduct by some of those salespeople, but
> I feel sure that many ETS professionals feel the same way.  --Ed White
 
Should we judge Texaco by the racist statements of a few executives?
Answer: yes. The corporation creates a collective ethos that permits
certain attitudes to develop and sometimes those attitudes
accidentally (or not) emerge in public fora. The statements
of course do not represent "official" corporate policy, nor do
they reflect the attitudes of every individual in the organization ...
however, they do signify a set of values that has a high degree
of acceptance in the corporation.
 
Jim Porter
 
 
--
-------------------------------------------------------------------------
Jim Porter
Associate Professor of English          jporter@omni.cc.purdue.edu
Heavilon Hall 302c                      http://omni.cc.purdue.edu/~jporter
Department of English                   317.494.3734 (office)
Purdue University                       317.494.3780 (fax)
West Lafayette, IN  47907               317.494.3740 (department)
-------------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 19:38:44 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Trish Roberts <engpat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Lawyering
In-Reply-To:  <32A8B75B.5BBD@yale.edu>
 
Aren't attacks on lawyers (for being willing to take on any side) at least
as old as the criticisms of Lysias?  We can hardly blame that on OJ.
 
Trish Roberts    [engpat@showme.missouri.edu] [standard disclaimer]
"fortunate...to spend her life expressing her most serious thoughts and
feelings about the problems that have moved and fascinated her most."
(M. Nussbaum)                   [http://www.missouri.edu/~engpat]
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 19:42:50 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      HyperTexts<--->PaperTexts:  How do they inform each other?
X-To:         EC-Spam <EC-spam@dewey.lc.missouri.edu>,
              Crewtonia <crewrt-l@lists.missouri.edu>,
              Writers writing about writing <muse-l@mizzou1.missouri.edu>
 
FYI
--Eric
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Fri, 6 Dec 1996 19:36:33 -0500
From: Tari Fanderclai <tari@UCET.UFL.EDU>
Subject: Invitation to Netoric's Tuesday Cafe Discussion, 12/10/96
 
      *************************************************************
             Please come to Netoric's Tuesday Cafe Discussion
                                   for
                           December 10, 1996
                              8:00 p.m. EST
                 in Netoric's Tuesday Cafe on MediaMOO
 
                                 Topic:
 
       HyperTexts<--->PaperTexts:  How do they inform each other?
 
                              To join us:
         Telnet to MediaMOO at purple-crayon.media.mit.edu 8888
         connect guest OR connect your character if you have one
                             @go Tuesday
                If you're new to Netoric and/or MOOing,
         Netoric's Information and MOOhelpsheet is available from
                         Netoric's Home Page:
          http://www.cs.bsu.edu/homepages/siering/netoric.html
      ->  Netoric's home page also has logs of Netoric events! <-
     **************************************************************
      This week's Tuesday Cafe is hosted by the _Kairos_ staff.
      Here's their invitation!
 
Please join us for a special Tuesday Cafe hosted by the staff of _Kairos: A
Journal for Teachers of Writing in Webbed Environments_ to discuss an
upcoming Reviews Section called "PaperTexts." For this issue, our PaperText
Guest Coordinator John Barber will weave individual and collaborative
hypertext reviews of Internet classics like _Where Wizards Stay Up Late_,
_The Wired Neighborhood_, _Lives on the Screen_, and _Wired Women_.  Come to
the Cafe to discuss these and other works that you may find on most
"recommended reading lists" such as the CWTA lists at
http://www.cwtaa.org/exams.html -- many of the texts we may discuss are
available from a link to the CWTA site at
http://www.rpi.edu/~doherm/dissertation/commtech.html and
http://www.rpi.edu/~doherm/dissertation/hypertext.html
 
_Kairos_ invites your thoughts, opinions, and comments during this cafe
session for possible inclusion in the published PaperText Reviews section.
 
 
      See you at the Cafe!
 
                      *  *  *  N E T O R I C  *  *  *
           Tuesday Cafe -- Electronic Conferences -- CMC Workshops
       ---------------------------------------------------------------
      | Tari Fanderclai                 |  Greg Siering               |
      | Boston, MA                      |  Ball State University      |
      | tari@ucet.ufl.edu               |  00gjsiering@bsuvc.bsu.edu  |
       ---------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Dec 1996 21:05:59 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "C.J." <AZCacti@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Murphy's Law-yering
 
At 12:40 PM 12/6/96 -0500, you wrote:
>Why the moral outrage at Johnny Cochran and the OJ trial, and the
>less-than-overwhelming reaction to the hundreds, perhaps thousands, of cases
>in this country in which African American men have been convicted by the
>lawyers from the good old days on the basis of a story.
>
>Ed Lotto
>
 
Shame on all of us for this kind of argument! I *know* our mothers taught us
that two wrongs don't make a right. Hispanic men and Asian men and Native
American men have been convicted by good ol' white boys too.  Tell it all in
a culturally aware, patronizing tone to Denise Brown....I'm sure she'll
understand.
 
_________________________________________________
C.J. Jeney -- Arizona State University
 
AZCacti@asu.edu
 
"Don't Panic!"
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 7 Dec 1996 06:56:02 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: multicultural curriculum
 
Tiffany,
 
A couple of other sources you might check out are Helen Fox's _Listening to
the World: Cultural Issues in Academic Writing_ (NCTE, 1994) and Lisa
Delpit's "The Silenced Dialogue: Power and Pedagogy in Educating Other
People's Children" (Harvard Educational Review, August 1988, 280-298).
 
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 7 Dec 1996 09:51:29 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Comments:     Authenticated sender is <lsewell@cecasun.utc.edu>
From:         lsewell@CECASUN.UTC.EDU
Subject:      quiet list?
 
I sent a note earlier but to the wrong address, I think.  I haven't
received anything from WPA-L in several days.  Is something wrong
with my subscription or has the list just been really quiet?
 
Lauren Sewell
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 7 Dec 1996 09:18:11 CST6CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jim Raymond <JRAYMOND@ENGLISH.AS.UA.EDU>
Organization: University of Alabama English Dept.
Subject:      Re: Five Paragraph Theme/History
X-To:         Ed Lotto <eel2@LEHIGH.EDU>
 
Hi, Ed,
 
Just caught your name on the Net and wanted to say hello.  Hope this
finds you doing well.
 
I haven't been following the "lawyering thread at all, so this is a
shot in the dark.  Actually, winning a case by telling stories is a
very old technique--there is evidence of it in Aristotle and I doubt
that it's likely to change. Credible stories are often our best form
of evidence to establish probabilities when we have no direct access
to the facts.
 
Cheers.--Jim Raymond
  University of Alabama
  JRaymond@English.as.ua.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 7 Dec 1996 11:33:53 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: lawyering
 
It had to happen - OJ on this list.  The OJ case is not a good example just
because it is such a high profile and unique case.
 
That said, it seems to me, Tom, that maybe part of the problem is with the
jurors' attitudes toward evidence v. a "good story" more than the lawyer's
attitude.  And maybe that stems not from the lawyers but from broader
problems in education and societal values.
 
Though I think OJ was clearly guilty, there was room for a jury to
legitimately find reasonable doubt - that is the standard.  Had Judge Ito
not permitted such unlimited speculation by the defense, then maybe the
jury could have been charged with not doing its job.  But, when you put
together the tightness of the timetable, Furman having planted evidence
previously, the violation of rights of search and seizure, the gloves not
fitting, and the jurors not understanding the DNA evidence (this is not the
fault of the jurors- but the way it was presented and attacked), then the
verdict, though still wrong in my eyes, is not necessarily the result of a
rogue jury.
 
That said, I think there are bounds of legitimate advocacy and those bounds
are moral and professional, not legal.  The OJ defense team went beyond
what I consider proper bounds of argument - and beyond what many judges
would have permitted - but not beyond what is legal.  And I think the
defense team is properly subject to condemnation for this - hiding behind
the duty of zealous advocacy is not enough to me.  But I also know, having
done it myself and having observed many more, that the line is impossible
to draw consistently and fairly.  "Improper" argument, argument over the
bounds has, as is shown on TV from time to time, led to justice and right
results.
 
We should ask a lot of the law.  But it is not physics or chemistry or even
medicine.  It is a lot messier and less precise than that.  And telling a
good story has always been a hallmark of successful lawyering in court.
Just as it is in other fora - including writing classes.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
Howard Law
 
 
>Date:    Fri, 6 Dec 1996 08:20:51 -0700
>From:    Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
>Subject: Re: Lawyering
>
>I understand the tradition of arguing from both sides of an issue, and I
>also recognize the merits of the advocate system of legal representation,
>but watching Johnny Cochran and his crew of sincere believers in OJ's
>innocence has given me and much of the rest of America pause.  We watched
>in disbelieve as they convinced a jury of our peers to believe that the
>material world is less convincing than a good story.  If this is moral
>relativism, I am feeling nostalgic for some sense of justice and truth, if
>not Justice and Truth.
>
>Lawyers are high priced . . . sophists.  Oh, that's right, the sophists
>are now the good guys.  It's hard to keep the story crooked these days. . .
>
>Thomas Miller
>U of Az
>
>------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 7 Dec 1996 09:56:29 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Barbara Heifferon <bheiffer@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: lawyering
In-Reply-To:  <v01540b00aecf48611b5b@[207.96.8.131]>
 
     As rhetoricians we have much to learn from the OJ trial. What I
learned was that audience, as we always say, is key in determining our
rhetorical strategies. Once Furman took the stand, OJ was no longer on
trial. The LAPD and other police departments around the country that have
violated African-American rights were on trial. The focus
shifted and through some interesting new syllogistic reasoning, OJ was
found not guilty because LAPD WAS guilty. The audience/jury of African
American men and women live with its abuses daily.
     I often use the OJ trial in class to illustrate underlying
assumptions, evidence and warrants. I place students in different groups:
feminists, LAPD, African-Americans living in LA, DNA scientists, wealthy
LA socialites and they have to construct arguments that fit their own
community. Of course the exercise is based on a faulty underlying
assumption itself: that all people within the group will think the same way!
But we always end up learning something new.
 
Barbara Heifferon
U of Arizona
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 7 Dec 1996 10:51:58 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sigh.  ETS: Chapter II
In-Reply-To:  <v02130500aecd9dc93b62@[134.121.50.183]> from "Bill Condon" at
              Dec 6, 96 10:36:44 am
 
In response to Bill's sound and heated comment, I give you White's law,
the truth of which I have noted for over twenty years: Assess thyself or
assessment shall be done unto thee.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 7 Dec 1996 11:01:22 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: math and comp
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.WNT.3.95.961206134947.-27515B-100000@msuacad.morehead-st.edu> from "robert delius royar" at Dec 6,
              96 01:56:16 pm
 
These two posts reminded me of something an ETS researcher mentioned to
me over a decade ago.  He said that the best predictor of freshman comp
grades was, would you believe, the high school GEOMETRY grade.  I have no
idea what data he based that observation on (I wish now I had followed it
up) but it makes sense to me, when I think of the way geometry insists
that every assertion be supported by an axiom.  I wonder if anyone knows
more about this.  --Ed White
 
> > On Fri, 6
Dec 1996, TOM MORRISSEY wrote: > > > Date sent:  6-DEC-1996 09:54:26
> >
> > About three years ago the person who administered the
> > math placementtest here told me that she had discovered that the best
> > predictor of placment in math was out holistically scored English Placement
> > Exam.
>
> This is interesting because one of our long-term administrators told me
> two years ago that there was a great correlation between ACT Math scores
> and performance in English composition.  She had no data to support this,
> so I suspect it was a rather informal survey.  We have support here for
> the idea of using HS portfolios for placement but do not have the logistic
> support yet to manage such a task for 1500+ new students each year.
> (Kentucky assesses schools based on their students' performance on
> portfolios in English, Math, Science and (I believe) Social Studies in
> various 4-12 grades.)
>
> -=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
> Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
>                 Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
>               <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
>           Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
> =-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 7 Dec 1996 11:36:56 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ETS
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96120616181768@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> from "David E. Schwalm"
              at Dec 6, 96 04:18:13 pm
 
David's post reminds me of the administrators' private joke making the
rounds these days:
        Q: How many faculty does it take to change a light bulb?
        A: (said in a tone of utter disbelief) What?  Faculty CHANGE????
                                                --Ed White
 
>
> I don't know that we are facing an international conspiracy of business
> cartels to control higher education. I do know that there is an unhealthy
> dynamic developing in many universities and colleges. We are getting a
> tremendous amount of pressure from business and industry to become more
> efficient and more flexible. That pressure is applied directly to
> administrators who are beleaguered with undeniable anecdotes of university
> inefficiency. Faculty have a tendency to resent outside interference in the
> institution, often view syggestions about "streamlining the curriculum" and
> "being more flexible" as assaults on educational quality (a word everyone
> nowadays uses as a weapon). Faculty tend to think this pressure will go away,
> and, under the banner of Friends of Quality and Rigor, they essentially refuse
> to make any changes at all. This kind of behavior puts the best intentioned
> administrators in a terrible bind. Those without the best intentions are easy
> mark for ETS and others who offer ways to circumvent faculty recalcitrance,
> pitting faculty and administrators against one another in dealing with change.
> Colleges and universities 1) do not deal with change very well and 2) are not
> very good at learning.
>
> An example: we are in the process of creating a degree audit systems to
> improve the quality and accuracy of advising and to help students with
> academic planning. We are using DARS, an excellent engine developed at Miama
> University. But we have to create a data base from our own curriculum and
> requirements, and we have damn near brought DARs to its knees with the
> complexity of our undergraduate curriculum--every little nuance of which the
> faculty seem to want to defend as the keystone to academic quality at the
> university. Creating the data base has brought to our attention the how our
> requirements have multiplied beyond the bounds of reason, yet we are paralyzed
> in our efforts to simplify. The tensions are mounting.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm
> ___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 7 Dec 1996 11:54:08 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ETS
In-Reply-To:  <199612070134.UAA12441@omni.cc.purdue.edu> from "James Porter" at
              Dec 6, 96 08:34:07 pm
 
Well said, Jim, your point is sound.  There is certainly a prevailing
attitude at ETS that "we are the professionals" and faculty don't much
know what they are talking about.  The basic point is that the interests
of ETS and its employees, always excepting its research staff, are really
different from those of faculty.  I discuss this issue at some length in
the first chapter of the MLA book on the politics of writing assessment,
which was supposed to be published this week.  --Ed White
 >
> > I really hate to defend ETS, but we ought to be fair.  Like any large
> > institution, its traveling salespeople aren't the best or typical
> > representatives or articulators of policy.  Do you want to be judged by
> > the behavior of the PR people in your admissions office?  We are right to
> > be infuriated by unprofessional conduct by some of those salespeople, but
> > I feel sure that many ETS professionals feel the same way.  --Ed White
>
> Should we judge Texaco by the racist statements of a few executives?
> Answer: yes. The corporation creates a collective ethos that permits
> certain attitudes to develop and sometimes those attitudes
> accidentally (or not) emerge in public fora. The statements
> of course do not represent "official" corporate policy, nor do
> they reflect the attitudes of every individual in the organization ...
> however, they do signify a set of values that has a high degree
> of acceptance in the corporation.
>
> Jim Porter
>
>
> --
> -------------------------------------------------------------------------
> Jim Porter
> Associate Professor of English          jporter@omni.cc.purdue.edu
> Heavilon Hall 302c                      http://omni.cc.purdue.edu/~jporter
> Department of English                   317.494.3734 (office)
> Purdue University                       317.494.3780 (fax)
> West Lafayette, IN  47907               317.494.3740 (department)
> -------------------------------------------------------------------------
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 7 Dec 1996 16:10:56 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Libby Miles <emc@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: on-line writing labs
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.32.19961203170652.00705164@msumusik.mursuky.edu>
 
Julia --
 
In response to your call for information about on-line writing labs, I
see you have received a number of useful URLs for seeing what they look
like.
 
It sounded to me like you had questions not only about what they are, but
whether developing an OWL might be an appropriate and beneficial move for
your program.  Since this is your first year, and since you most
assuredly have plenty of other projects on your plate, I strongly
recommend that you contact Stuart Blythe of Purdue.  He is in a great
position to offer you sound analysis of what such a project might entail
-- for you and for your computing center.
 
Stuart is currently finishing his dissertation on OWLs, and he has been
our OWL coordinator (with Mickey Harris) for several years.  He has also
been researching various electronic options for simultaneous distance
tutoring with branch campuses.  Best of all -- you'll be able to
understand every word he says.  He can talk with you about the range of
options (it doesn't have to be a web site only).
 
If you are interested, you can contact Stuart at:  blythes@omni.cc.purdue.edu
Feel free to tell him that I recommended you contact him.
 
Good luck!
 
Libby Miles
Rhetoric & Composition Program
Purdue University
 
 On Tue, 3 Dec 1996, Julia Neufang wrote:
 
> Can anyone share info about writing centers on-line?  I received an
> interesting call from the computing office: do you want to start an on-line
> composition lab, or do want us to?
>
> So, I thought I'd begin by finding out what others are doing.  thanks in
> advance, Julia
> ------------------------------
> Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang
> Director of First-Year Writing
> Murray State University
> Dept. of English, PO Box 0009
> Murray, KY  42071-0009
> (502)762-4729
> ------------------------------
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 8 Dec 1996 08:39:21 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David J. Coogan" <coogan@CHARLIE.CNS.IIT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: on-line writing labs
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.961207155804.11130B-100000@omni.cc.purdue.edu>
 
Julia -- I would have to second Libby's recommendation of Stuart. I worked
with him on a CCCC panel (also on OWLS)--my angle was e-mail tutoring. He
did an overview of owls, situating them within Andrew Feenberg's critical
theory, doing it in a very useful, easy-to-get-interested way.
 
Good luck!
 
Dave Coogan
Illinois Institute of Technology
 
 
On Sat, 7 Dec 1996, Libby Miles wrote:
 
> Julia --
>
> In response to your call for information about on-line writing labs, I
> see you have received a number of useful URLs for seeing what they look
> like.
>
> It sounded to me like you had questions not only about what they are, but
> whether developing an OWL might be an appropriate and beneficial move for
> your program.  Since this is your first year, and since you most
> assuredly have plenty of other projects on your plate, I strongly
> recommend that you contact Stuart Blythe of Purdue.  He is in a great
> position to offer you sound analysis of what such a project might entail
> -- for you and for your computing center.
>
> Stuart is currently finishing his dissertation on OWLs, and he has been
> our OWL coordinator (with Mickey Harris) for several years.  He has also
> been researching various electronic options for simultaneous distance
> tutoring with branch campuses.  Best of all -- you'll be able to
> understand every word he says.  He can talk with you about the range of
> options (it doesn't have to be a web site only).
>
> If you are interested, you can contact Stuart at:  blythes@omni.cc.purdue.edu
> Feel free to tell him that I recommended you contact him.
>
> Good luck!
>
> Libby Miles
> Rhetoric & Composition Program
> Purdue University
>
>  On Tue, 3 Dec 1996, Julia Neufang wrote:
>
> > Can anyone share info about writing centers on-line?  I received an
> > interesting call from the computing office: do you want to start an on-line
> > composition lab, or do want us to?
> >
> > So, I thought I'd begin by finding out what others are doing.  thanks in
> > advance, Julia
> > ------------------------------
> > Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang
> > Director of First-Year Writing
> > Murray State University
> > Dept. of English, PO Box 0009
> > Murray, KY  42071-0009
> > (502)762-4729
> > ------------------------------
> >
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 8 Dec 1996 09:56:18 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: math and comp
In-Reply-To:  <199612071901.LAA11869@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
Ed,
 
I got that info too--about geometry being the best predictor--but I don't
know where it came from either.  I do remember that the logic behind it
was akin to your comment about axioms, but it also claimed that the
process of geometry, of deciding which part must come first and which
was "contained" in other laws or assumptions was also important.
 
Of course, since my students seem to have trouble deciding what concepts
or claims are "larger" or "smaller," I have wishful thoughts about what
ifs and geometry at least twice a week.  Ha.  :-)
 
 
William A. Pedersen
University of Arizona
                        "since feeling is first
                        who pays attention
                        to the syntax of things
                        will never wholly kiss you...."  e.e. cummings
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 8 Dec 1996 14:54:14 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Carmen Schmersahl <schmersa@MSMARY.EDU>
Subject:      CICDEAN-L: (Fwd) Plagiarism Websites (fwd)
 
We received this from our dean; I'm sure it will be of interest to you.
 
 
 
 
 
Carmen B. Schmersahl
Department of Rhetoric and Writing
Mount Saint Mary's College
Emmitsburg, Maryland 21727
301-447-5367
schmersa@msmary.edu
 
 
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Wed, 4 Dec 1996 23:28:07 -0600
From: "Robert D. Peckham" <bobp@UTM.EDU>
Reply-To: Medieval Texts - Philology Codicology and Technology
     <MEDTEXTL@POSTOFFICE.CSO.UIUC.EDU>
To: Multiple recipients of list MEDTEXTL
<MEDTEXTL@POSTOFFICE.CSO.UIUC.EDU> Subject: TAN Plagiarism Website
 
The A+ termpapers site is nothing... the tip of a very ugly iceberg.
Try an ALTAVISTA search under the term "termpapers".  It will shock
you.  There are hundreds of thousands available.  They span nearly
every imaginable topic.  Some of the organizations are manned byr
folks who claim to have PhDs.
 
Houston, we have a BIG PROBLEM.  Here is but a little proof.  God save
us all.
 
TennesseeBob
 
Welcome to A+ Termpapers
http://pages.prodigy.com/termpaper/
 
A1 Termpaper Academic and Business Research Source
http://www.a1-termpaper.com/
 
 TermPapers.on.Line
http://www.termpapersonline.com/
 
ACI Writing Assistance Center
http://www.aci-plus.com/
 
AAA Research Central Termpapers
http://www.researchcentral.com/
 
Robert D. Peckham     Editor, Societe Francois Villon, Bulletin * 130
Laura Street      Martin, Tennessee 38237  USA              * tel.
(901) 587-6562   e-mail bobp@utm.edu                       *
*****************************************************************
http://www.utm.edu/departments/french/french.html               *
http://mars.utm.edu/~davagatw/french/                           *
http://fmc.utm.edu/~rpeckham/GLOBEG.HTM                         *
http://fmc.utm.edu/~rpeckham/FRLESSON.HTM                       *
*****************************************************************
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 9 Dec 1996 00:29:51 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Pat Belanoff <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Ranting and AAHE Conference on Assessment & Quality
 
We had our meeting with the ETS people before Thanksgiving.  Actually I was
unable to attend the meeting because I was at NCTE.  But the report I got
made me alternately laugh and cry.  Those from the writing program who
attended the meeting (Fran Zak, the Associate Director, and Clare Frost,
Coordinator of Developmental Writing) described our system to the ETS people
who quite openly stated they couldn't better a system like ours which such
local contextualizing.  The person from the Math department said that there
test allowed them to place students at 9 levels!  The ETS people admitted
that their test could not make such distinct classifications.  All this makes
me smile.
 
Nonetheless, we are not certain that our administration has been derailed on
this.  They are going to collect statistics comparing our placements for this
year to what they would have been had ETS used its system of placement.
 
Our new Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences finally saw some of our
point of view and did at least chastise the Admissions office for having done
all their planning without once consulting anyone in our office or in the
Math department.  He has given us the go ahead to outline what placement by
portfolio might look like for us.
 
So we are going to do that with the hope that we can do some preliminary use
of such a system next fall.  So I have the following requests of all:
 
1) Who out there (and obviously I know who some of you are) has a full-scale
or small-scale system for placing students by portfolio.  How did you get
started?  I'm sure that once I get some responses, I'll have many other
questions.  I know, I know, everyone probably thinks I know all this, but
we've used portfolios only for proficiency and have not had to deal with
administrative stuff like how to get portfolios together, how to work with
high schools, and so forth.
 
2) How do those who have such programs or who are planning them deal with
non-traditional students who have been out of school and thus have no way of
submitting a portfolio?
 
Now here's an invitation, though there's nothing like waiting until the last
minute, to get to this.  Everytime I think we have sustained our last
surprise at Stony Brook, another one turns up!  This semester has been a
nightmare as our president mandated (with no consultation with us) that all
sections of our one-semester required freshman course be offered in the fall.
 We had always divided them up into two semesters.  As a result, our work
load increased by 64%!  And we were given no extra help.  Frankly, we are
still immensely angry.  We (actually the English Department chair did this)
had to hire 18 adjuncts at a cost of $90,000 to the University!  We have only
been able to maintain the semblance of a program with brute strength--and
because we know it so well and were at least able to hire as adjuncts some of
our own graduates who were still in the area.  Our new Dean admits there is a
bit of scapegoating going on, but doesn't seem willing to step in and divert
it.  However, his long-term plans include hiring full-time people to teach
writing; I do believe him when he says he will not rely on adjuncts in any
permanent way--though we have to do it again next year.  I'm worred for fear
this approach will become entrenched.  And the worst thing for me is that the
Writing Program has been moved out of the English Department.  We are still
fighting that move.  But I would not want to think my situation parallels
that of Chris Anson, for I have not been removed--in fact, I volunteered
(what an idiot!) to reassume the directorship which I left two years ago.
 Still, it looks to me as though there is a move toward making our courses
mainly service courses to the rest of the University.  Personal writing is on
the outs here; argument is in.  Why does there always have to be that
dichotomy.  I do believe it's an archaic one, but I am so tired of arguing
about that here, that I'm going to stop with this now.
 
All that was an explanation of why I am making this request so late (get me
started and I'm like a falling skier!)  Anyway, as Chair of the CCCC
Assessment Committee I am putting in a proposal for the AAHE Conference on
Assessment & Quality, June 11-15 in Miami, Florida.  The Committee has
divided up responsibility for getting to various conferences where we think
it important to put our assessment policy before participants.  I'm doing
this one and no one else on the committee can join me.  I'd like to have
colleagues join me in this endeavor.  Alas, I have to fax the proposal by
Dec. 13, so there isn't much time.  I'll write the thing up, but would like
imput from interested people on the list.  I do want the policy to come into
the session, but it does not have to be the main focus.  With all the talk
about placement recently, that can be our focus.  Participants, according to
Barbara Cambridge, like interactive stuff.  Perhaps several of us with
different kinds of placement could briefly present our schemes and then
discuss among ourselves and with the participants just those issues which
have come up on the list.
 
Choices for presentations are interactive sessions or workshops.
 
I would also like to encourage you (and so would Barbara Cambridge) to
propose sessions on other topics.  We in the field need (as so many have
noted in the Minnesota debates) to reach out, particularly to administrators.
 So, let's do it.
 
Thanks.
 
Pat Belanoff
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 9 Dec 1996 09:10:27 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Barbara Cambridge <bcambrid@AAHE.ORG>
Subject:      Re: ETS
 
John, could you please post the website with the bibliography of
assessments of distance learning?
                                                Thanks, Barbara
____________________________
Barbara L. Cambridge
Director, AAHE Assessment Forum
One Dupont Circle, Suite 360
Washington, DC 20036
(202) 293-6440 ext. 29
FAX (202) 293-0073
bcambrid@aahe.org
 
 
>----------
>From:  John Ramage[SMTP:IDJDR@ASUACAD.BITNET]
>Sent:  Friday, December 06, 1996 6:58 PM
>To:    Multiple recipients of list WPA-L
>Subject:       Re: ETS
>
>ETS may not be the Evil Empire, but it does sometimes act like a member
>nation.
>As long as they stick with simple stuff like predicting persistence among
>high school seniors I don't have much problem with them.  When they start
>creating elaborate assessment systems to drive instruction (or worse yet
>create elaborate software systems to replace instruction that's been found
>wanting by their elaborate assessment systems), I get very nervous.  On the
>other hand, I don't find all forms of external pressure on higher ed as
>noxious
>as that exerted by ETS.  I've sat through a number of presentations over the
>past decade by people from the business community pleading with universities
>to offer something that looks suspiciously like sound liberal arts education.
>And I've offered way too many workshops for faculty who've listened politely,
>participated gamely and confided sorrowfully that they just don't have time
>to teach writing, collaborative learning or any of this swell stuff because
>there's already too much to cover in THEIR courses.  By the same token, I've
>sat through several presentations over the past couple of years in which the
>wonders of distance education were touted.  (There's a web site you can visit
>which offers a bibliography of distance education assessments--everyone of
>whose articles concludes that distance learning is superior to traditional
>modes of learning.)  The ferocious complexity of ASU's curriculum that Dave
>cites is a result of an "enrollment management" approach to general studies,
>in which the average class size is 90 students.  I agree that ETS should be
>resisted at every turn, but our vulnerability to ETS and others of its
>ilk is due in no small part to our own insularity and our failure to provide
>an education that serves others' needs as well as it serves our own.
>
>--  John Ramage
>____Department of English
>___ Arizona State University
>____Tempe, AZ 85287        Phone: (602) 965-2731 fax 5-3451
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 9 Dec 1996 07:40:06 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: service-learning textbooks?
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9612061938.A538993454-0100000@cu4700.cua.edu>
 
Our situation is similar to Rosemary's: we are about to launch a service
learning option in our first term course, and we integrating that
initiative into a broader project that will be accomplished through
custom publishing.  We are planning to create an anthology that we are
calling the university book, which will include pieces written by faculty
from across the university and from the local community.  The idea is to
represent the university as a community of writers and situate that
community in a broader but local context to give students a sense of how
the work of various disciplines is situated in projects that reach beyond
the borders of the academy.
 
That is the idea anyhow.  We will send out invitations to all the faculty
to suggest pieces by themselves or their colleagues that represent their
work in ways that will be accessible and interesting to first year
students, and then we will work behind the scense to set up an editorial
board of people with power and commitments to undergraduate education.
The process will, hopefully, be part of the solution to the problems we
face in comp--the perception that what we do is marginal to the
curriculum, a perception that is common among those who don't know what
we do, which unfortunately includes too many of the faculty.
 
Custom publishing seems to me to be a powerful way to develop curricula
that are locally situated in ways that can be powerfully synthetic and
practically effective.  I have been thinking lately about what would
happen to big land-grant university like our own if we thought of them as
local institutions.  We just might begin to think of people teaching
English down the street as colleagues, rather than looking just to
specialists in our area across the country as our "community."
 
Thomas Miller
U of Az
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 9 Dec 1996 09:53:53 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Airfare Sale for the Phoenix CCCC Conference
X-To:         RHETORIC WRITING LANGUAGE <PURTOPOI@VM.CC.PURDUE.EDU>,
              NCTE-talk <NCTE-talk@itc.org>,
              MEGABYTE UNIVERSITY <mbu-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu>,
              Conference on Basic Writing <cbw-l@tc.umn.edu>
 
        For those of you going to the March '97 CCCC in Phoenix, do I have
news for you.  Phoenix-based America West Airlines is having an airfare
sale. When I called them a short time ago, the reservation's agent I spoke
with told me that the airline was having a 'sale' which ends midnight
December 9th; that is tonight.  I booked round-trip passage from
Washington DC to Phoenix for $276; that's $138 each way, about the same as
air-shuttle fare from Washington DC to New York. The catch is that all
tickets must be paid for by midnight 12/9, and tickets are non-refundable.
The reservation number for American West is 1-800-235-9292.
        I know that United Airlines is having a similar airfare sale, but
the period from March 14th through March 16 (concurrent with 4Cs) is
blacked out on United for some reason.
 
     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
     Chet Pryor - Montgomery College - http://www.clark.net/pub/mc50
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 9 Dec 1996 10:11:50 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         r batteiger <BATTEIG@VM1.UCC.OKSTATE.EDU>
Organization: Oklahoma State University
Subject:      lawyering
 
Judging all lawyers and the legal system by the OJ trial may be unfair, but we
do tend to do that as a culture.  I remember my first night in Vietnam, talking
 with a career army major who was disillusioned and told me earnestly that I sh
ould not judge the army by vietnam, because it was an abberration.  but what el
se did we have to judge the army by?  In fact, we often try to reduce large eve
nts themselves to a single image.  In vietnam (and in subsequent writing about
it) it is a trope to fix on a single image )(photograph) or event and say somet
hing like "there it is," implying that the entire experience of the war could b
e represented by that image/event.  I think we are doing the same thing when we
 try to make the OJ trial represent all lawyers and the entire legal system, wh
en in fact it was simply a single trial and, as someone has pointed out, well w
ithin the normal limits of what can happen.  (BTW, where was the uproar when Cl
aus Von Bulow was acquitted?)  I am uncomfortable with the reasoning that says
that OJ's acquittal somehow balances thousands of unjust convictions.
Rick Batteiger, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 9 Dec 1996 09:37:20 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         John Ramage <IDJDR@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: ETS
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/09/96 07:08
 
Barbara--The address is: http://cnet.unb.ca/lotw/--the report I have
was assembled by Thomas Russell, who directs the NC State U Office of
Instructional Telecommunications.  I misspoke when I said the bib listed
superior results from mediated instruction.  It is, officially, the "no
difference" bib and cites about 200 studies that find no difference in
learning or preference between on-site and distance education.  There are
no negative findings in the bib that I can see and the conclusions are all
helpfully underscored with bold face type.  It is part of a "Parents' Guide"
of some sort and I was referred to the item by the director of distance
education at NAU, which oversees distance ed for the state.  At the  meeting
where I heard about this material, I asked the presenter if he could see
any reason why NAU should have a monopoly on distance ed within the state,
or if legally we could restrict competitors from coming in.  The production
values on the local stuff are low and I wonder how long it will be before
Ted Turner or Cox Cable determines that they could put together a national
tele-education university with much spiffier production values and very
low student cost.  Why should students spend thousands going to universities
when for thirty bucks a credit they could enroll in TBS-Univ?  And Ted
Turner could turn a huge profit on a relatively inexpensive production.
And how could accrediting agencies say no when they've been saying yes to
much lower quality productions for years?  And so long as we spend our days
talking at students in huge classes, and giving bubble sheet exams to deter-
mine if they were listening, what can we complain about?  Well, anyway,
hope you find the info useful.  cheers, j
 
--  John Ramage
____Department of English
___ Arizona State University
____Tempe, AZ 85287        Phone: (602) 965-2731 fax 5-3451
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 9 Dec 1996 10:20:12 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Caccavale <rcaccava@DU.EDU>
Subject:      Call for papers
 
This may be of interest to some members of this list.  Please reply to
Cridifferences@du.edu for more information on this post.
 
  Reconcilable (In)Differences: The Marriage of Writers and Critics
 
     In honor of the 50th anniversary of the Writing Program at the
University of Denver, the Creative Writing Program, in conjunction with the
Academic Literature Program, is sponsoring a conference to explore the
growing schism between writers and critics.
 
                                 Mission Statement
 
     Pressures of professionalization for writers have led to an increase
in the number of degree-granting institutions for poets, essayists,
dramatists, and fiction writers hoping to work in the Academy. As a result,
writers in the Academy are engaging, often for the first time, with
literary and philosophical theoretics sometimes at odds with their own
position as would-be craftspeople. Likewise, professional critics,
theorists, and academics find themselves in the position of being
surrounded in the university setting by individuals who challenge much of
contemporary critical perspective in favor of a return to a craft-oriented
reading of a work. What does all this mean, then, for the writer, the
critical theorists, and the process of hermeneutics
in particular? The re-emergence of the writer/critic and the critic/writer
highlights the late twentieth-century schism that seems to have widened
steadily between the two disciplines. As graduate writers increasingly mix
with graduate theorists, academia must turn its attention back to the roots
of critical inquiry in an effort to reverse, somehow, the resulting
fragmentation of its departments into scattered and often highly
specialized camps. This conference will allow a continuation of recent
attempts to reconcile both halves of contemporary literary
thinking--affording both academics and writers an opportunity to speak to
the future of textual concerns in this thickening climate of professional
and pre-professional integration.
 
     The current academy, in that it plays host to both critical and
creative endeavors--often originating from the same individual(s)--has
become a hotbed of this type of theoretical debate. Yet as visiting writer
Amitav Ghosh noted recently, "creative writers and literary critics have
never been farther apart than they are today." The purpose of this
conference will be to provide a forum for both critical and "creative"
theoretics. The new millennium promises sweeping changes in the Academy
with concomitant changes in literary theory and practice. What we are
looking for are ideas which engage and further this debate, and which will
illuminate, perhaps, a common ground upon which the problems of textual
studies can be collectively identified and discussed.
 
 
                         Topics for Investigation
 
* The Role of the Writer / The Role of the Theorist in Textual Studies
 
*  Limiting or Delimiting Interpretation: Hermeneutics, Philosophy, and the
Elusive Text
 
*  Narratology in the Post-Colonial and New Historical Climate
 
*  New-Formalism, Re-Formalism, and Contemporary Theoretical Investigation
 
*  Professionalization in Writing and Critical Theory
 
*  Hypertext and the Authority of the Author / Critic
 
*  Creative Works for Open Reading
 
*  Undergraduate Submissions are Encouraged
 
 
                 Plenary Speakers and Associate Writers
 
                        Confirmed Plenary Speakers:
 
 
*  Gerald Graff: the George M. Pullman Professor of English and Education
at The University of Chicago and author of Literature Against Itself,
Beyond Culture Wars, Professing Literature, and The Myth of Cultural
Decline
 
*  Marjorie Perloff: the Sadie Dernham Patek Professor of Humanities at
Stanford University and author of Wittgenstein's Ladder: Poetic Language
and the Strangeness of the Ordinary, Radical Artifice: Writing Poetry in
the Age of Media, and The Poetics of Indeterminacy among others.
 
 
                  University of Denver Associated Writers:
 
 
*  Brian Kiteley: Director of DU Writing Program and author of: I Know Many
Songs, but I Can't Sing, and Still Life with Insects
 
*  Rikki Ducornet: author of Phosphor, Dreamland, Jade Cabinet, Fountains
of Neptune, Entering Fire: The Stain, and Complete Butcher's Tales
 
*  Beth Nugent: author of Live Girls!, and City of Boys
 
*  Bin Ramke: editor of Denver Quarterly and author of, Difference Between
Night and Day, Erotic Light of Gardens, Language Student, Massacre of
Innocents, and White Monkey
 
*  Cole Swensen: It's Alive She Says, Park, and translator of Allures
Naturelles by Pierre Alferi
 
 
                            Conference Logistics
 
The conference will be held at the University of Denver from Friday, April
4th until Sunday, April 6th, 1997. There will be cocktail party and a
banquet dinner.
 
 
                           Registration Information
 
Registration Fees: Thru 3/1/97, $50 faculty; $35 grad/undergrad.
After 3/1/97, $75 faculty; $50 grad/undergrad.
 
Please visit our web site at: http://www.du.edu/~rcaccava/conference.html
for registration information.
 
 
                                Call For Papers
 
Panels will consist of a series of twenty minute papers. The Denver
Quarterly has agreed to publish selected papers and creative works. Please
submit one-page abstracts by January 20, 1997. Submissions should be mailed
to:
 
Department. of English
Attn: Reconcilable (In)differences
Pioneer Hall, Room 414
2140 S. Race, Denver CO 80208
 
or emailed to: critdifferences@du.edu
 
 
                             Organizers and Advisors
 
Faculty Sponsor: Brian Kiteley
 
Faculty Advisory Committee:
 
  *Elenor McNees
  *Diana Wilson
  *Jan Gorak
  *Elizabeth Wolf
  *Eric Gould
  *Bin Ramke
 
                               Contact Information
 
For more information email: critdifferences@du.edu or write to the address above
 
 
 
+-----------------------------+
Richard Caccavale
rcaccava@du.edu
www.interealm.com/p/darkstar/
+-----------------------------+
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 9 Dec 1996 13:41:00 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Segall,
              Mary Prof. (Dirsynch to MS Mail POs)" <segall@QUINNIPIAC.EDU>
Subject:      math/comp placement
 
Re: Tom Morrissey's comment about the correlation between math and
English placement.
 
Tom, since I have not seen missives from you on this list before, I
assume you are new to the list and I just want to say welcome!  From the
years I have been working with student placement in English, one of the
most striking things I have noticed is that our students who place into
precollege math are the same ones who place into developmental English.
These students also tend to have SAT scores below 390 (old)  or 470
(recentered).  I do not pretend to have an explanation for the
correlation, but it does exist.  Out of 1,000 students, we might have a
dozen who do not fit this pattern.
 
Regarding Ed's cautionary note not to wax into conspiracy theory in our
discussion about lawyers or ETS:
 
Yes, Yes, Yes. The pressure of administrations on departments to comply
with assessment and departmental resistance to indirect measures are
treated is Ed's books _Developing_ and _Teaching_ and in Brian Huot's
"Toward a New Theory of Writing Assessment" in this month's _College
English_.   Brian's article made me feel vindicated in the stance I have
taken at the college, while simultaneously disheartened at the
tremendous amount of work still ahead to reach a meeting of minds with
the powers who would like a quick fix to the assessment issue.   Like
others, I feel beleaguered by the rapid changes the college is facing,
everything from technogrowth pains to overuse/abuse of adjunct faculty
to our current administration's HMO mission to attract students by
offering degrees in accelerated form (forget quality).  Ed's comment
that we are not particularly adept at change is true, and I would only
add that the faculty, at least at Q.C., has reached a saturation point.
I worry that unless we nurture the positive changes we have asked the
faculty to adapt to, (in our case, pedagogical and curricular), before
we push for more change, then the human tendency to dig in one's heels
and say, "Enough!" will take over.  I have seen this already,
unfortunately.  Perhaps we have no choice but to forge ahead at warp
speed ("But Captain, she can't take anymore warp!").  All this is to say
that I appreciate Ed's reminder that faculty, administrators, and yes,
even the PR folks from ETS, are operating within their own paradigms and
have light years to go between what they perceive as defensible missions
and what they need to know to have an informed exchange with each other.
 So much from my perch, and yes, I've just spent three days reading
student papers.
 
Mary T. Segall                  segall@quinnipiac.edu
Dir. Freshman English           voice: 203-281-8952
Quinnipiac College
Hamden, CT 06518
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 9 Dec 1996 19:05:07 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Gail Stygall <stygall@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      English/Computer Classrooms
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96120909372317@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
WPAs--
My institution never ceases to surprise me in fanning long dead issues
back to flames.  After five years of a very successful computer assisted
writing classroom success, we are now forced to justify once again the
need for such a classroom as we try to update our 386s.  From a
nonacademic technological support unit, our dean in charge of technology
wants to know why we can't share our writing lab with general users.
Having done my own time in upper division courses introducing students to
technology, shouting over the noise level of the general labs, I'm not
very enthused about such a proposal.  We have patiently explained what the
lab needs to do and what sort of software is required, but we're not sure
that we've convinced anyone.  Have any of you had to newly justify an
existing computer assisted writing classroom?  Have any of you had to
share with general users?  Do any of you open your writing labs 24 hours?
Can you all help me brainstorm what information I should have at hand to
reply further?  Thanks--this list is always a resource.
Gail
 
______________________________________________________________________________
Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 685-2384
Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
______________________________________________________________________________
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 9 Dec 1996 22:08:41 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: Temple University Writing Center
Subject:      Re: Ranting and AAHE Conference on Assessment & Quality
 
Pat Belanoff wrote:
>
> Those from the writing program who  attended the meeting (Fran Zak, the Associate Director, and Clare Frost,  Coordinator of Developmental Writing) described our system to the ETS people  who quite openly stated they couldn't better a system like ours which such  local contextualizing.
 
  He has given us the go ahead to outline what placement by
> portfolio might look like for us.  So we are going to do that with the hope that we can do some preliminary use  of such a system next fall.
 
Pat,
 
As I read your post, I kept wondering about the motivation to move to a
portfolio system for placement, given the acknowledged excellence of the
system currently in place. What will you gain for placement using such a
system?
 
I was also wondering if there were any materials on your current
assessment system that you coould share with us on the list. In
particular, any info on the process used to develop it would be
especially appreciated.
 
I regret that I can't offer any help to you on your questions. Temple is
currently reconfiguring its own placement system, but I doubt we'll
change to a portfolio. We do, however, want to develop a system that
provides real information to student and instruyctor alike. Since we
have eliminated remediation--all writing courses will carry credit that
counts towards graduation--we think we can do that, if we can develop
the means.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 9 Dec 1996 20:52:33 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      English/Computer Classrooms
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/09/96 20:07
 
Gail, it's sometimes useful to revisit "closed" questions. Nowadays, when it
seems to be necessary to constantly upgrade hardware at great expense to keep
pace with software that has speeds and capabilities well beyond the needs of
most users, maybe we have to design writing labs or general computer labs in
such a way that instructional space and general user space are compatible. The
big problem that most of us are facing is how to deal with peak use times. On
my campus, peak use of the computer lab tends to be in the afternoons during
the time when the fewest classes are scheduled (well, duh!). At those times,
we make the computer classrooms adjacent to the general lab available for
general use, with the clear understanding that any classes scheduled in the
classroom have priority. We simply cannot afford to build enough general
computer lab space to accommodate peak demand when there are great chunks of
time when all of that capacity sits idle. This may well be a design issue. At
the Main campus, the general computer labs tend to be open 24 hours a day, and
there are always users present, although 3am is less popular than 3pm. In any
case, we need to think about ways to keep the hardware humming so we can wear
it out in the 2-3 years we can use it before Bill Gates and Motorola drive us
to the next level. I may be in over my head here, but desktop machines
networked to a server can accommodate different suites of software suited to
different uses and users. We might want to look to art studios to find better
ways of arranging computer labs for multiple purposes. I don't know if this is
the case where you are, but if I saw students waiting in lines at the general
computer center and a well-equipped classroom sitting empty or a dedicated
writing lab that was underused, I might well ask the same question--especially
if the prisons are syphoning off money that used to go for education. I think
you need to investigate the pressures that are driving your tech dean to raise
this issue from the grave. It's a slow-witted administrator who stirs up
faculty wrath without a damn good reason.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 9 Dec 1996 21:07:18 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Ranting and AAHE Conference on Assessment & Quality
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/09/96 20:13
 
In this discussion of placement, we should remember some things we have talked
about before. Our placement strategies are probably not unlike our taxation
strategies. If all we want to do is to get students more or less acceptably
placed in the right classes, there are probably quick and dirty ways to do
this, even by using indirect measures. If all we want to do with the tax
system is raise a certain amount of money, we can have a very simple system,
like the flat tax. If our goals for placement are more complicated, then the
placement strategy becomes more complicated. For example, it may be very
useful to involve faculty from across campus in reading freshman writing
samples so that a broader range of faculty are aware of the writing
proficiency of new students. A writing sample sends certain messages about
writing that the ASSET doesn't. A portfolio of writing assembled in high
school can have profound effects on high school instruction in writing.
Similarly, once we started using the tax system to encourage marriage, home
ownership, solar power, and who know what else, we wound up witha very complex
tax system that does a bunch of stuff besides collect money and costs a lot to
operate. When we try to defend some of the more complex and expensive forms of
placement, I think it is very risky to hang it all on the issue of accuracy,
especially when you have other educationally valuable ojectives.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 01:01:06 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Tiffany Winman <Tiffany@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: multicultural curriculum
In-Reply-To:  <v02130501aecdb70228de@[134.121.50.183]>
 
        thanks for responding to my post, bill.  i didn't phrase my first
entry on resistance to multicultural curriculums very well in my first entry.
so i'm going to take this moment to reflect a little more on exactly what
i'm trying to say.
        i guess  i look at the university of texas, austin scenario that
occurred when the university intervened and postponed the ENG 306 (i'm
not sure if that is the correct course) and wonder exactly what the
problem was.
        as a rhetorician who studies social-epistemic rhetoric in
relation to feminism and multiculturalism, i'm concerned about my future
in a the field of rhetoric and composition, particularly in designing
writing program curriculums.
        it appears to me that the type of social-epistemic rhetoric that
james berlin advocates must naturally consider multicultural elements
when understanding how meaning is constructed, how subject positioning
and audience receptivity are negotiated, and how semiotics and discursive
practices affect the above and help us to understand the kairos and
material, social, political, and cultural conditions of our historical
time.  i know that was messy.
        i guess what i am wondering is...are wpas even resistant to
multicultural curriculums in writing programs?  do some wpas have
questions about exactly what multiculturalism is and how it is
pedagogically implemented? what are some questions that wpas feel should
be answered whenever someone makes a proposal to integrate
multiculturalism into writing programs?
        i'm trying to figure out what questions one should be prepared
for when taking on such ambitious endeavors.  indeed, i'm beginning to
wonder if it's not that wpas and profs involved in english studies are
even resistant to multiculturalism on the surface, but rather are
sympathetic to it since they understand that it is inherently relevant to
any attempt to interpret, co-construct and communicate meaning in this
crazy world. :)  maybe the resistance (if this exists--i'm trying to find
that out) occurs at a much deeper level--over the vying of territory and
tradition within english departments.
 
        this then leads me to another question that is somewhat of a
detour from my original question; however, i will ask it anyway since it
came up when i was presenting on multiculturalism within english depts.
in my wpa course.  do u think that english depts will change the
structure of their curriculum in the near future, deconstructing the
aesthetic/rhetoric and consumption/production binary that berlin speaks
of in _rhetorics, poetics, and culture_? will they forever continue to
divide their curriculum along time periods, authors, etc.?   is this
quesiton naive on my part because the change has already started to occur
and is plunging forward, leading to inevitable drastic change?  or rather
are my own questions overly ambitious and overly critical?
        ok, i'll stop there because i can feel myself spinning.  thanks
for any feedback--i know that was way too much to ask.
 
--tiffany
 
 
_____________________________________________________________________________
 
                         Tiffany L. Winman
                       Arizona State University
                        Department of English
                           Office: LL C313
                        Email: tiffany@asu.edu
                 Work: (602) 965-3853  Fax: (602) 965-3451
_____________________________________________________________________________
 
On Fri, 6 Dec 1996, Bill Condon wrote:
 
> Tiffany's message seemed to get overwhelmed by the Minnesota and ETS stuff.
>
> >        i'm a grad student in john ramage's wpa course.  and i'm studying
> >about multiculturalism and why wpas might be resistant to it.
>
> I'm not sure why, Tiffany.  I'm also not sure that multiculturalism is an
> issue that most WPAs deal with overtly.  It's always implicitly present, of
> course, since our student bodies and generally our teaching force are
> themselves multicultural.
>
> >        so i was hoping to get some feedback from wpas themselves--thus,
> >this letter--and i was hoping  to get some citations that might help me
> >in my studies.  so i'd love to hear from y'all.
>
> I'd look at Peggy McIntosh's work on gender and on race.  More broadly, I'd
> read Ronald Takaki's recent book and Victor Villanueva's _Bootstraps_.  You
> might also survey the different "multicultural" rhetorics and readers aimed
> at FY Comp, and follow up by reading what the authors/editors of those
> collections have published about multicultural pedagogies.  There is also a
> nice website on multicultural ed in general, though I don't think much of
> it is directly concerned with the work of a WPA:
>
>         http://www.inform.umd.edu:8080/diversityweb
>
> It'd make a good place to start, though.
> Good luck!
> Bill
>
> Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
> WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
> Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
> FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
>
>                 ****NOTE NEW E-MAIL ADDRESS****
>                                 bcondon@wsu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 08:25:25 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Barbara Cambridge <bcambrid@AAHE.ORG>
Subject:      Re: ETS
 
John, thanks for the info. We're putting together a Roadmap to
Assessment monograph in which we want to include web sites, so we'll
check out this one as a possibility.
 
The national AAHE conference this year focuses on technology and higher
ed, so I'm eager to hear reports on the impacts of distance learning and
of other technologically-inspired pedagogies. You might want to think
about coming to Washington to be in on the conversations! The conference
is right after CCCCs, so you can spend a full week learning and
smoozing. Let me know if you'd like the conference preview.
                                                                        Barbara
 
____________________________
Barbara L. Cambridge
Director, AAHE Assessment Forum
One Dupont Circle, Suite 360
Washington, DC 20036
(202) 293-6440 ext. 29
FAX (202) 293-0073
bcambrid@aahe.org
 
 
>----------
>From:  John Ramage[SMTP:IDJDR@ASUACAD.BITNET]
>Sent:  Monday, December 09, 1996 11:37 AM
>To:    Multiple recipients of list WPA-L
>Subject:       Re: ETS
>
>Barbara--The address is: http://cnet.unb.ca/lotw/--the report I have
>was assembled by Thomas Russell, who directs the NC State U Office of
>Instructional Telecommunications.  I misspoke when I said the bib listed
>superior results from mediated instruction.  It is, officially, the "no
>difference" bib and cites about 200 studies that find no difference in
>learning or preference between on-site and distance education.  There are
>no negative findings in the bib that I can see and the conclusions are all
>helpfully underscored with bold face type.  It is part of a "Parents' Guide"
>of some sort and I was referred to the item by the director of distance
>education at NAU, which oversees distance ed for the state.  At the  meeting
>where I heard about this material, I asked the presenter if he could see
>any reason why NAU should have a monopoly on distance ed within the state,
>or if legally we could restrict competitors from coming in.  The production
>values on the local stuff are low and I wonder how long it will be before
>Ted Turner or Cox Cable determines that they could put together a national
>tele-education university with much spiffier production values and very
>low student cost.  Why should students spend thousands going to universities
>when for thirty bucks a credit they could enroll in TBS-Univ?  And Ted
>Turner could turn a huge profit on a relatively inexpensive production.
>And how could accrediting agencies say no when they've been saying yes to
>much lower quality productions for years?  And so long as we spend our days
>talking at students in huge classes, and giving bubble sheet exams to deter-
>mine if they were listening, what can we complain about?  Well, anyway,
>hope you find the info useful.  cheers, j
>
>--  John Ramage
>____Department of English
>___ Arizona State University
>____Tempe, AZ 85287        Phone: (602) 965-2731 fax 5-3451
>
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Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 08:23:10 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Becky Howard, Department of Interdisciplinary Writing,
              Colgate University" <BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: English/Computer Classrooms
 
Gail, the Colgate computer assisted writing classroom does something like
what David describes:  class time takes precedence over everything, but
when the room is not in use for a scheduled activity, it is available for
general use--*if* there is a monitor there.  Otherwise, the room is locked.
The arrangement works pretty well, though of course there's more wear & tear
on the machines than there would be if it weren't ever open for general use.
 
Becky Howard
Department of Interdisciplinary Writing
Colgate University, Hamilton NY 13346-1398
Voice (315) 824-7315;  FAX (315) 824-7045
http://www2.colgate.edu/diw/rhoward
bhoward@center.colgate.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 08:37:19 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Barbara Cambridge <bcambrid@AAHE.ORG>
Subject:      Re: Ranting and AAHE Conference on Assessment & Quality
 
Thanks, Pat, for encouraging writing faculty and WPAs to report at
national conferences like AAHE's about issues in assessment. I hope that
the CCCCs' committee will sponsor your idea for an interactive session
and also a discussion session around the policy statement.
 
If anyone is interested in a call for proposals, I can FAX it to her/him
right away. The proposal procedure is simple:  filling out a form and
writing a one-two page letter about the proposed session. The AAHE
Assessment & Quality Conference offers a unique opportunity to talk with
faculty and administrators from across many disciplines and professions
and from a wide variety of schools. Please consider submitting a
proposal about your experience or ideas.
 
                                                        Barbara
____________________________
Barbara L. Cambridge
Director, AAHE Assessment Forum
One Dupont Circle, Suite 360
Washington, DC 20036
(202) 293-6440 ext. 29
FAX (202) 293-0073
bcambrid@aahe.org
 
 
>----------
>From:  Pat Belanoff[SMTP:Padaulton@AOL.COM]
>Sent:  Monday, December 09, 1996 12:29 AM
>To:    Multiple recipients of list WPA-L
>Subject:       Ranting and AAHE Conference on Assessment & Quality
>
>We had our meeting with the ETS people before Thanksgiving.  Actually I was
>unable to attend the meeting because I was at NCTE.  But the report I got
>made me alternately laugh and cry.  Those from the writing program who
>attended the meeting (Fran Zak, the Associate Director, and Clare Frost,
>Coordinator of Developmental Writing) described our system to the ETS people
>who quite openly stated they couldn't better a system like ours which such
>local contextualizing.  The person from the Math department said that there
>test allowed them to place students at 9 levels!  The ETS people admitted
>that their test could not make such distinct classifications.  All this makes
>me smile.
>
>Nonetheless, we are not certain that our administration has been derailed on
>this.  They are going to collect statistics comparing our placements for this
>year to what they would have been had ETS used its system of placement.
>
>Our new Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences finally saw some of our
>point of view and did at least chastise the Admissions office for having done
>all their planning without once consulting anyone in our office or in the
>Math department.  He has given us the go ahead to outline what placement by
>portfolio might look like for us.
>
>So we are going to do that with the hope that we can do some preliminary use
>of such a system next fall.  So I have the following requests of all:
>
>1) Who out there (and obviously I know who some of you are) has a full-scale
>or small-scale system for placing students by portfolio.  How did you get
>started?  I'm sure that once I get some responses, I'll have many other
>questions.  I know, I know, everyone probably thinks I know all this, but
>we've used portfolios only for proficiency and have not had to deal with
>administrative stuff like how to get portfolios together, how to work with
>high schools, and so forth.
>
>2) How do those who have such programs or who are planning them deal with
>non-traditional students who have been out of school and thus have no way of
>submitting a portfolio?
>
>Now here's an invitation, though there's nothing like waiting until the last
>minute, to get to this.  Everytime I think we have sustained our last
>surprise at Stony Brook, another one turns up!  This semester has been a
>nightmare as our president mandated (with no consultation with us) that all
>sections of our one-semester required freshman course be offered in the fall.
> We had always divided them up into two semesters.  As a result, our work
>load increased by 64%!  And we were given no extra help.  Frankly, we are
>still immensely angry.  We (actually the English Department chair did this)
>had to hire 18 adjuncts at a cost of $90,000 to the University!  We have only
>been able to maintain the semblance of a program with brute strength--and
>because we know it so well and were at least able to hire as adjuncts some of
>our own graduates who were still in the area.  Our new Dean admits there is a
>bit of scapegoating going on, but doesn't seem willing to step in and divert
>it.  However, his long-term plans include hiring full-time people to teach
>writing; I do believe him when he says he will not rely on adjuncts in any
>permanent way--though we have to do it again next year.  I'm worred for fear
>this approach will become entrenched.  And the worst thing for me is that the
>Writing Program has been moved out of the English Department.  We are still
>fighting that move.  But I would not want to think my situation parallels
>that of Chris Anson, for I have not been removed--in fact, I volunteered
>(what an idiot!) to reassume the directorship which I left two years ago.
> Still, it looks to me as though there is a move toward making our courses
>mainly service courses to the rest of the University.  Personal writing is on
>the outs here; argument is in.  Why does there always have to be that
>dichotomy.  I do believe it's an archaic one, but I am so tired of arguing
>about that here, that I'm going to stop with this now.
>
>All that was an explanation of why I am making this request so late (get me
>started and I'm like a falling skier!)  Anyway, as Chair of the CCCC
>Assessment Committee I am putting in a proposal for the AAHE Conference on
>Assessment & Quality, June 11-15 in Miami, Florida.  The Committee has
>divided up responsibility for getting to various conferences where we think
>it important to put our assessment policy before participants.  I'm doing
>this one and no one else on the committee can join me.  I'd like to have
>colleagues join me in this endeavor.  Alas, I have to fax the proposal by
>Dec. 13, so there isn't much time.  I'll write the thing up, but would like
>imput from interested people on the list.  I do want the policy to come into
>the session, but it does not have to be the main focus.  With all the talk
>about placement recently, that can be our focus.  Participants, according to
>Barbara Cambridge, like interactive stuff.  Perhaps several of us with
>different kinds of placement could briefly present our schemes and then
>discuss among ourselves and with the participants just those issues which
>have come up on the list.
>
>Choices for presentations are interactive sessions or workshops.
>
>I would also like to encourage you (and so would Barbara Cambridge) to
>propose sessions on other topics.  We in the field need (as so many have
>noted in the Minnesota debates) to reach out, particularly to administrators.
> So, let's do it.
>
>Thanks.
>
>Pat Belanoff
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 08:31:13 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Long <rlong@DAEMEN.EDU>
Subject:      English/Computer Classrooms
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96120920523421@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Here at Daemen we have a computer classroom that also serves as a general
use computer lab. It's a classroom in the morning, usually until 12:30,
then it's a general use lab. In fact, it's located adjacent to a larger
computer lab, separated from it by a glass wall. In fact, this proximity,
works out fine because the boundaries are transparent also in that the
general use lab can be used by writers when the writing half is being used
by general users. As long as the same software is on all the computers,
there's really not much of a problem. Daemen's small, so usually we try to
get full use out of whatever computer equipment we have.
 
Richard Long
Daemen College
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 09:20:29 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: English/Computer Classrooms
 
Gail,
        We share our English department word processing lab with the
whole campus. All hours when classes are not meeting in the classroom
are "open hours" (we also have computers outside the classroom in an
"open area." We figure we need to allow students access in order to do
their composition homework, write their papers, etc., and we have no
way to distinguish between someone writing for an English course and
someone writing for a course taught be some other department.
        --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 09:28:14 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: English/Computer Classrooms
 
One development at our university that really burns me up is a move
made by our library: they have installed pay-printers. As a result,
students now download annotated bibs and InfoTrac articles onto disk
and then bring them to the English department's word processing lab
to print them on our expensive laser printers. The university is now
paying more for this printing and it depletes our paper and printing
budget.
 
I never went to administrator's school, but I'll bet they
teach you not to do this kind of thing. All our administrators are
former faculty who never went to administrator's school.
 
        --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 09:54:18 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: English/Computer Classrooms
X-To:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <961210092814.21430c3f@cup.edu>
 
> On Tue, 10 Dec 1996, NAME = wrote:
>
> ...I never went to administrator's school, but I'll bet they teach you
> not to do this kind of thing. All our administrators are former faculty
> who never went to administrator's school....
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
Bill,
        With the exception of the DEd programs in Higher Education at Penn
State and George Mason, administrator's schools don't require candidates
to touch computers other than the laptop they take to the library.  In
many such schools, psychometrics are done with HP scientific calculators.
 
     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
     Chet Pryor - Montgomery College - http://www.clark.net/pub/mc50
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 08:25:59 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: administrators' school
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/10/96 07:30
 
Great term, Bill, and the problem is that almost no one goes to administrator
school. It's an on-the-job training sort of thing--until after the fact when
some go off to Harvard's or Bryn Mawr's summer school. So, most administrators
learn to administer (if they ever do) that same way most of us learn to
teach--at the expense of our constituents. The biggest problem most new
administrators have--other than not knowing now to deal with power--is
achieving an institutional perspective, understanding how changes in one part
of the affect other parts of the institution. The instance you cite is a
classic.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 11:28:41 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Marcia Dickson <dickson.4@OSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: English/Computer Classrooms
 
Gail,
 
At the OSU-Marion campus we had the same problem when we wanted to upgrade
our computer classrooms.  Most of the resistance to the upgrade was caused
by the misconception that writing classes only use the computers for word
processing.  We built an argument by showing how we would use networked
computers to access the Web for research, create more complex computer
assisted instruction, and prepare our students to write by making a larger
audience for their work.   My colleague, Scott DeWitt, set up an English
department web site for all of us;  it includes class syllabi, assignments,
reference links to the library, and posting places for student interaction.
We will go on-line with our student literary and essay journals sometime
next year.  Now we can provide access to students even when they aren't in
class.   It also didn't hurt that our dean wanted to impress the local
community with our "state of the art" computer facilities, and we convinced
him that the old hardware seriously hurt our claims that we were providing
the most up-to-date instruction in our service area.
 
Sharing space is a problem for us, but the design of our labs help us with
the claim that they should be dedicated to English.  The labs are actually
classrooms--not just wall to wall computers. We have twenty-five computers
placed around several large tables.  We can gather at the tables when we
want to work as a large group, divide into smaller groups at the computer
workstations, or let the students work individually when they need to.
Since all of our writing classes are taught in the lab, there is precious
little time to give over to general use, but we have agreed to open the labs
when a lab assistant can be found to sit and oversee computer use.  We also
offer to share available times with other instructors when they want to
teach a class.  With these concessions, we've been able to secure two
beautiful labs--and if the introduction of technology holds to its current
pace, it should be state of the art for at least a month and a half!
 
In short, the key to upgrading computers for composition seems to be a
demonstration that computers are for more than typing papers, that computers
can be a valuable pedagogical tool. (Talk about the same old argument!)
 
Marcia
Marcia Dickson, Associate Professor
The Ohio State University, Marion
1465 Mt. Vernon Ave.
Marion, OH 43302
614-389-6786
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 12:27:00 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Segall,
              Mary Prof. (Dirsynch to MS Mail POs)" <segall@QUINNIPIAC.EDU>
Subject:      FW: math/comp placement
 
 ----------
From: Segall, Mary Prof.
To: WPA-L
Subject: math/comp placement
Date: Saturday, September 21, 1996 4:02PM
 
Sorry for the duplicate posting of this, but our system is out of wack
and Im' not sure that this went out yesterday. The time control panel in
my computer reads Sept., when in fact it is Dec. 10.
 
Re: Tom Morrissey's comment about the correlation between math and
English placement.
 
Tom, since I have not seen missives from you on this list before, I
assume you are new to the list and I just want to say welcome!  From the
years I have been working with student placement in English, one of the
most striking things I have noticed is that our students who place into
precollege math are the same ones who place into developmental English.
These students also tend to have SAT scores below 390 (old)  or 470
(recentered).  I do not pretend to have an explanation for the
correlation, but it does exist.  Out of 1,000 students, we might have a
dozen who do not fit this pattern.
 
Regarding Ed's cautionary note not to wax into conspiracy theory in our
discussion about lawyers or ETS:
 
Yes, Yes, Yes. The pressure of administrations on departments to comply
with assessment and departmental resistance to indirect measures are
treated is Ed's books _Developing_ and _Teaching_ and in Brian Huot's
"Toward a New Theory of Writing Assessment" in this month's _College
English_.   Brian's article made me feel vindicated in the stance I have
taken at the college, while simultaneously disheartened at the
tremendous amount of work still ahead to reach a meeting of minds with
the powers who would like a quick fix to the assessment issue.   Like
others, I feel beleaguered by the rapid changes the college is facing,
everything from technogrowth pains to overuse/abuse of adjunct faculty
to our current administration's HMO mission to attract students by
offering degrees in accelerated form (forget quality).  Ed's comment
that we are not particularly adept at change is true, and I would only
add that the faculty, at least at Q.C., has reached a saturation point.
I worry that unless we nurture the positive changes we have asked the
faculty to adapt to, (in our case, pedagogical and curricular), before
we push for more change, then the human tendency to dig in one's heels
and say, "Enough!" will take over.  I have seen this already,
unfortunately.  Perhaps we have no choice but to forge ahead at warp
speed ("But Captain, she can't take anymore warp!").  All this is to say
that I appreciate Ed's reminder that faculty, administrators, and yes,
even the PR folks from ETS, are operating within their own paradigms and
have light years to go between what they perceive as defensible missions
and what they need to know to have an informed exchange with each other.
 So much from my perch, and yes, I've just spent three days reading
student papers.
 
Mary T. Segall                  segall@quinnipiac.edu
Dir. Freshman English           voice: 203-281-8952
Quinnipiac College
Hamden, CT 06518
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 10:17:13 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ranting and AAHE Conference on Assessment & Quality
In-Reply-To:  <961209002951_1455138077@emout07.mail.aol.com> from "Pat
              Belanoff" at Dec 9, 96 00:29:51 am
 
Cheers to Pat Belanoff for hanging tough on the placement issue.  We can
win on these issues if we stay with them.  On AAHE, I can't be there this
year, Pat, because in a nice irony, I'll be giving our commencement
speech (some of you may remember the contest I sponsored for the dumbest
commencement comment; now I'm a potential winner) at the same time.  But
I urge WPAers to get to AAHE; that audience of mixed administrators is
really an important one. --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 10:19:11 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: service-learning textbooks?
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961209072935.545266552A-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
              from "Thomas Miller" at Dec 9, 96 07:40:06 am
 
Tom, the local textbook from local people is a terrific idea--in theory.
But I'm afraid you're going to find out just how badly most of our
collagues write.  Is the local-ness worth it?  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 12:54:29 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: service-learning textbooks?
 
>Tom, the local textbook from local people is a terrific idea--in theory.
>But I'm afraid you're going to find out just how badly most of our
>collagues write.  Is the local-ness worth it?  --Ed White
 
Depending on how we define "bad" writing, I'm sure it's common among
academics of all kinds (both "us" and "them").  But the writing Tom
describes is at least _real_.  I really like this idea -- I like the reality
of it, the potential range in both topic and form, and, to be honest, the
likely messiness.  I think this could really engage students, and it could
provoke valuable faculty discussions as well.
 
Joan Hawthorne
Univ. of North Dakota
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 11:06:10 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         SUSAN TAYLOR <taylors@NEVADA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: service-learning textbooks?
In-Reply-To:  <199612101854.MAA181538@badlands.NoDak.edu>
 
>
...> >But I'm afraid you're going to find out just how badly most of our
> >collagues write.  Is the local-ness worth it?  --Ed White
>
...> of it, the potential range in both topic and form, and, to be
honest, the
> likely messiness.  I think this could really engage students, and it could
> provoke valuable faculty discussions as well.
>
> Joan Hawthorne
> Univ. of North Dakota
>
I, too, find the idea of "local-ness" potentially engaging for both
students and faculty.  In fact, we are going to be changing our 101 text
and I would like to know more about how Tom is
assembling the text.  I also agree with Joan about how we define
certain types of writing "bad" and the inherent "messiness" of why we
define certain types of writing as "bad."  This text sounds like the
stuff danger is made of!  Just how dangerous seems to me to be the point
of contention in Ed's statement...
 
Susan L. Taylor
University of Nevada Las Vegas
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 14:16:01 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: English/Computer Classrooms
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.95.961209185640.72063B-100000@mead2.u.washington.edu>
 
Gail,
 
I think David's advice is as sound as can be (though when he says it's
"useful to revisit 'closed' questions" I would add that it's more fun and
useful when you're the one re-introducing the questions; I can see why it
would be rfortable to have an issue you accept as settled re-opened *for*
you), especially his suggestion to find out what's motivating the dean's
question. Unrevealed factors may make all the difference in deciding how
you can best respond.
 
He's right, too, that it may--in general--be unwise to protect computing
equipment from the limits of its use. The useable life of a computer is
getting shorter and shorter. Not because they break, but because the
obsoletion process is moving so bloody fast. We have four computers in our
lab (3 or 4 yrs old) that work perfectly well and have never been in the
shop. But they will shortly be rendered *utterly* useless by a switch to a
new network system. They aren't worth upgrading because they aren't
capable of running today's monstrous RAM-chomping software.
 
IF you've got any hope of continued investment in equipment (replacement
in 2-4 yrs or so), then I think it's probably better to just use the hell
out of the machines while they still serve well. As they say, an unused
computer is a very expensive paperweight!
 
On Mon, 9 Dec 1996, Gail Stygall wrote:
 
-->Have any of you had to newly justify an
-->existing computer assisted writing classroom?
 
Not yet. But our writing-with-computers program and its facility are only
2 1/2 years old, and our campus has been so busy building facilities &
wiring res halls that reflection on best use hasn't had a chance to really
develop yet. We are, however, starting to think  about these issues
ourselves and may try some experiments in an effort to find better, more
efficient ways to use the sites.
 
-->Have any of you had to share with general users?
 
Yes. Similar situation to the one David describes. Classes have priority,
but whenever the rooms are not used by classes or reserved for training,
they are open.
 
-->Do any of you open your writing labs 24 hours?
 
Our computer classrooms are not, but we have 24-hr public labs nearby.
 
-->Having done my own time in upper division courses introducing students to
-->technology, shouting over the noise level of the general labs, I'm not
-->very enthused about such a proposal.
 
I'm afraid my take on this aspect of the problem won't be of much help to
you. I like noise. (It indicates energy. Energy indicates engagement.
Engagement suggests learning is happening. That's what I'm hoping for,
so...) But take my approach with a handful of salt. Your political and
pedagogic conditions and missions may make what I'm going to suggest
either unacceptable or unfeasible.
 
It occurred to me a while back that when we reconfigure the technological
terrain we sometimes profoundly affect the kind of work we can/should do
in that space. What happens in a conventional classroom is shaped by the
desks and how they are arranged, by the chalkboard and where it's placed,
by the size and location of windows, the kind of lighting--everything.
 
Same goes for computer classrooms. But the kind of activity that naturally
occurs in one won't necessarily fit in the other. It's natural to attempt
practices in new spaces that are imported from old spaces, but the fit is
rarely comfortable and we immediately have to begin paying attention to
the environment for clues about how to change.
 
Here's how I've seen my classroom work change: I no longer try to address
the whole class, or at least not very often, *in* the classroom. Our
classes all have their own mailing lists. If I need to get information to
everyone, I use that venue. This cuts down on the amount of noise *I*
generate and on the need for everyone else to be quiet. In class,
conversation takes place online in a MOO or f2f in small groups and
one-to-one consultations. I roam the room and help where needed and
students do the same, as appropriate to whatever project they are working
on.
 
I like the way that works. The noise level is higher than in most
conventional classrooms, but it's lower than in most frat parties. People
aren't usually distracted by it because they are usually working in
groups, busy producing their own little bit of noise, so they pay little
heed to other's noise. If they are engaged in online conversation, their
concentration is often high enough that they take no notice of noise and
sometimes don't notice when class is over.
 
In this kind of situation, having folks who aren't members of the class
stop in and use any open machines is not a problem. They blend right in.
If they ask whether a class is in session (it's obvious, but they try to
be polite) I tell 'em they won't bother us if we don't bother them, and if
they want to join in a conversation they should feel free.
 
I'd be interested in taking that approach even farther, but there are
institutional constraints that won't yield easily to what *I* happen to
think would be productive. We've held things we call SOWs (self-organizing
workshops--and no, I never shy away from unfortunate acronyms :-). The
idea is encourage something that is kind of a mutation borne of a
convergence between open public labs (lots of people working on lots of
different things, but basically in isolation from each other) and
classrooms (highly managed group all working on the same basic things and
often very aware of their mutual endeavors).
 
In a SOW, we try to suggest as given that there are connections worth
exploring. Everyone may come to work on something different, but they are
also aware of their colleagues in the room. If someone needs help with
something (anything-- technical and intellectual matters, inclusive),
whoever can help and wants to help does help. There's often a facilitator
or two, people who spend lesss time working on their own stuff and more
time going around the room helping others (this would be the teacher-role
if this was a conventional classroom, I guess). People talk across the
table, offering advice, offering URLs for cool spots on the web, throwing
a question out to anyone who might know the answer. People come and go as
they like. It turns a computer lab into a kind of third place (a la Ray
Oldenburg).
 
And it's fun.
 
To my mind, that's the kind of activity computer classrooms best support.
And that's potentially a richer learning environment, I think, than
conventional classrooms, even the most open, tend to be.
 
So I guess I'd actually be interested in seeing classes and open labs
converge.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 14:24:27 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: English/Computer Classrooms
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A41.3.95.961210085044.98244E-100000@bronze.missouri.edu>
 
On Tue, 10 Dec 1996, Eric Crump wrote:
-->useful when you're the one re-introducing the questions; I can see why it
-->would be rfortable to have an issue you accept as settled re-opened *for*
            ^^^^^^^^^
 
OOps. That cryptic collection of characters should read: "uncomfortable"
 
--Eric
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 12:46:03 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Gail Stygall <stygall@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: English/Computer Classrooms
X-To:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET.washington.edu>
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96120920523421@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
David:
I wish it were the case that the administrators had suddenly noticed that
the English computer classroom might have other uses.  The key difference
here is the concept of classroom.  None of the general use labs are
configured for classroom uses.  All the computers face walls in straight
lines and there is no appropriate way for students to interact.  The
reason the College's general lab isn't well used is a combination of poor
planning for classroom/computer uses and refusing to understand
disciplinary needs for specific software to suit our teaching needs.  One
of my colleagues is currently teaching a class in the College general lab.
The software he needs isn't even reliably present on the same machines any
two days in a row, very frustrating when you're trying to teach html
writing.
 
The English classroom is heavily scheduled now with as many sections as we
have equipment and TAs to teach.  Up until now, we have been able to
schedule upper division classes in our lab (another of the college's ideas
about how we ought to use the lab), so those of us using technology in
upper level and graduate classes have already had all the unpleasant
experiences of trying to teach in the general labs.  We would be glad to
schedule upper level courses in the lab.
 
Our institution just started collecting a $40 per student technology fee.
Upgrading our equipment is minor relatively speaking.  Academic Computing
wants to keep all decision-making in its area, rather than in the
departments.
 
But, David, thanks for reminding me how deans think about these things.
It tells me where I need to go for making the argument for us.
Gail
 
______________________________________________________________________________
Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 685-2384
Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
______________________________________________________________________________
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 12:49:04 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Gail Stygall <stygall@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: English/Computer Classrooms
X-To:         "Becky Howard, Department of Interdisciplinary Writing,
              Colgate University" <BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <01ICU6UVLEPU8XJEKY@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
 
Becky and Richard:
Are your labs configured into small group pods?  If so, was there an
argument about setting up that way instead of the typical rows?
Gail
 
______________________________________________________________________________
Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 685-2384
Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
______________________________________________________________________________
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 14:50:08 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      ATTN: WPA issues featured at AAHE
 
Colleagues,
 
The Council of Writing Program Administrators Executive Board has secured a
place on the program at AAHE's Fifth Conference on Faculty Roles & Rewards,
San Diego, January 16-19.  The session "How Can the Intellectual Work of
Writing Program Professionals Be Evaluated More Fairly?" is Saturday,
January 18, 3:15 - 4:15.
 
Based on WPA's draft document "Evaluating the Intellectual Work of Writing
Program Administrators," the session will address tenure and promotion
issues facing the profession; present the document; make connections
between it and MLA's just-published "Making Faculty Work Visible:
Reinterpreting Professional Service, Teaching, and Research in the Fields
of Language and Literature" (Profession 1996); and engage the audience in a
discussion based on one of three case studies in the WPA draft.
 
MEMBERS OF WPA (the organization), SUBSCRIBERS OF WPA-L (the listserv),
WPAs, AND ANYONE ELSE INTERESTED (who may be attending AAHE in Jan) ARE
INVITED TO PARTICIPATE IN THE SESSION.
 
A draft of the WPA document appears in the soon-to-be-mailed (toward the
end of December according to editor Doug Hesse) Fall/Winter _WPA Journal of
the Council of Writing Program Administrators_.  Conference information and
registration materials may be obtained by calling 202-293-6440 or accessed
through http://www.aahe.org                  (don't quit here; there's more
below)
 
AAHE's Forum on Faculty Roles & Rewards provides an excellent venue at
which to publicize WPA reward issues.  Please participate in this session
if you are attending.  It is likely that other influencial faculty and mid-
to upper-level administrators from your campus will attend this conference;
find out who they are, give them this notice, and urge them to attend the
session as well.
 
Marty Townsend
 
Martha A. Townsend, Ph.D.                573-882-4881 (M-F, 8-5)
Director, Campus Writing Program         573-884=5438 (fax)
Assistant Professor, English             writmat@showme.missouri.edu
325 GCB                                  http://www.missouri.edu/~writcwp
University of Missouri
Columbia, MO  65211
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 16:25:23 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      Ranting and AAHE Conference on Assessment & Quality
 
Pat, Why did your administration invite ETS to give a
presentation on placement in the first place?  At UB,
the reason is budgetary.  The Vice-Provost no
longer wants to pay for our summer placement program
which uses raters to score impromptu timed essays.  Does
your present placement system cost the administration
any money?  I, too, would like to try placement by student
portfolios from high schools.  But who would pay for such
a labor-intensive placement-assessment project?  I cannot
read 3 x 2600 pieces of writing on my own and, even if I
could, I would not do so without compensation.
 
What continues to bother me about our talk on this list about
good and accurate and educationally beneficial methods of
placing students into comp is that our talk is divorced from
the brute fact that so many upper-level administrators do not
care which method is the best.  One suggestion I have for
your AAHE Conference on Assessment & Quality is a panel
on politics--on strategies which WPAs can devise for thwarting
the purely mercenary aims of upper-level administrators.  Bill
Pederson has given us some suggestions along that line which
involve publicity--getting the facts about academic quality out
to legislators and the parents of future college students.  Pre-
senting facts (statistics and so on) to these administrators is a
waste of time.  Our V-P can have a sheet of statistics in front
of him and go on repeating the claims he has manufactured
out of whole cloth to suit his agenda.
 
How do you counter administrative doublespeak?  At the same
time that our V-P makes noises about accurate placement, he also
tells directors of undergraduate programs around the Univer-
sity that they may exempt their majors from the gen ed writing
requirement at their own discretion.  (In order to make the U
student friendly, don't burden students with requirements they
would rather get out of.  [Wink, wink]  Then, if these exempted
students write poorly in another department's course, by all
means blame the English Dept. for failing to teach comp
properly [for who's going to know they were exempted?]
[Smirk, smirk].)
 
Early retirement (selling my house and living in a pup tent)
actually seems appealing compared to my continuing to battle
with unworthy opponents. I forget which Gilbert & Sullivan opera
these lines are from, but they express my frustration with the game
I am forced to play around here:
 
     With a twisted cue
     On a cloth untrue
     And elliptical billiard balls.
 
--Mili Clark
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 13:27:02 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jeanne Gunner <JGunner@MAILER.SCU.EDU>
Subject:      Revamping Research Paper Course
 
Does anyone have experience with/advice on reorganizing a freshman
writing course that has historically been defined as a "research paper"
course?  Our second course of a two-quarter freshman writing
requirement is currently defined in this way; I (the new wpa here) and
many of my colleagues would like to rethink this focus, to move away
from a monolithic model of the research paper, to expand its definition
beyond library research, and to create more room for different kinds of
writing.  If you've been through a similar kind of curricular change, I'd
appreciate hearing about the process--the arguments used to advance a
new model, what new models have been offered, any problems
encountered, etc.
 
Thanks for any response, especially at this point in the term.
 
From the I-miss-LA, rainy, cold SF bay area,
 
Jeanne Gunner
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 14:52:12 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         John Ramage <IDJDR@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: ETS
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/10/96 06:22
 
For Barbara and others who requested the info on teleEducation, the full
address of the bibliography is as follows: http://tenb.meta.ca/phenom/phenom.
html
Sorry for the earlier incomplete address
 
--  John Ramage
____Department of English
___ Arizona State University
____Tempe, AZ 85287        Phone: (602) 965-2731 fax 5-3451
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 14:56:24 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <enos@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ATTN: WPA issues featured at AAHE
In-Reply-To:  <v0300780faed23b7e2bf8@[128.206.30.190]>
 
I hope the session on intellectual work of WPAs at AAHE is careful to say
that the document is a draft--and that it is being presented to
college-level writing teachers, administrators, researchers, etc., in the
WPA Journal in January (Doug, is this right). There is still much to talk
about; for instance, the document stresses the work of only those
administrators who have the official title--and compensation. But everyone
who teaches in a structured writing program has onerous administrative
duties connected to the comp program. I hope the document, in one of its
revisions, will reflect that all writing teachers do heavy administrative
work, many times (most?) without compensation except course relief. And
then, come tenure time, they are penalized in comparision to other
teachers because they haven't taught as much--and their adm work isn't
counted. Sorry to get on my soapbox again, but this is an exceedingly
important document, and we need to remember it is still in draft form.
 
----------------------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
520-621-3371
FAX 520-621-7397
enos@U.Arizona.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 17:15:55 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Barbara Cambridge <bcambrid@AAHE.ORG>
Subject:      Re: ATTN: WPA issues featured at AAHE
 
Theresa, the WPA session is in a slot called "briefings," so it will be
easy and appropriate for the presenters to emphasize that the document
is in draft stage. Because it is a draft, the discussion can be even
richer:  participants will know that they can have an influence on the
evolution of the document.
                                                                Barbara
 
____________________________
Barbara L. Cambridge
Director, AAHE Assessment Forum
One Dupont Circle, Suite 360
Washington, DC 20036
(202) 293-6440 ext. 29
FAX (202) 293-0073
bcambrid@aahe.org
 
 
>----------
>From:  Theresa Enos[SMTP:enos@U.ARIZONA.EDU]
>Sent:  Tuesday, December 10, 1996 4:56 PM
>To:    Multiple recipients of list WPA-L
>Subject:       Re: ATTN: WPA issues featured at AAHE
>
>I hope the session on intellectual work of WPAs at AAHE is careful to say
>that the document is a draft--and that it is being presented to
>college-level writing teachers, administrators, researchers, etc., in the
>WPA Journal in January (Doug, is this right). There is still much to talk
>about; for instance, the document stresses the work of only those
>administrators who have the official title--and compensation. But everyone
>who teaches in a structured writing program has onerous administrative
>duties connected to the comp program. I hope the document, in one of its
>revisions, will reflect that all writing teachers do heavy administrative
>work, many times (most?) without compensation except course relief. And
>then, come tenure time, they are penalized in comparision to other
>teachers because they haven't taught as much--and their adm work isn't
>counted. Sorry to get on my soapbox again, but this is an exceedingly
>important document, and we need to remember it is still in draft form.
>
>----------------------
>Theresa Enos
>Department of English
>University of Arizona
>Tucson, AZ 85721
>520-621-3371
>FAX 520-621-7397
>enos@U.Arizona.EDU
>
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Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 16:15:12 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Draft of INTELLECTUAL WORK document
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.93.961210145153.19578A-100000@nevis.u.arizona.edu>
 
Being the person most responsible for this latest draft, let me second
what Theresa is saying about the provisional nature of the INTELLECTUAL
WORK document.
 
The draft will appear in the next issue of the Journal.  Doug and I
thought this an efficacious way to distribute it; the only danger is that
seeing it in print in journal pages may suggest that it is in final form.
 
Please let me know your response, ESPECIALLY YOUR REVISIONS,
REPLACEMENTS, EMENDATIONS, ELABORATIONS.  A general comment really will
not help those of us committed to completing this project unless it is
tied to specific suggestions, changes, and revisions.
 
Thanks in advance.
 
 
****** Also--do not forget the MLA Cocktail Party for all WPAs and their
friends.  It will be held in my suite at the Omni Shoreham at 5:30 on
Dec. 28th, right after our first WPA-sponsored session.
 
 
Hope to see you all there, if not in person at least virtually.
 
 
 
On Tue, 10 Dec 1996, Theresa Enos wrote:
 
> I hope the session on intellectual work of WPAs at AAHE is careful to say
> that the document is a draft--and that it is being presented to
> college-level writing teachers, administrators, researchers, etc., in the
> WPA Journal in January (Doug, is this right). There is still much to talk
> about; for instance, the document stresses the work of only those
> administrators who have the official title--and compensation. But everyone
> who teaches in a structured writing program has onerous administrative
> duties connected to the comp program. I hope the document, in one of its
> revisions, will reflect that all writing teachers do heavy administrative
> work, many times (most?) without compensation except course relief. And
> then, come tenure time, they are penalized in comparision to other
> teachers because they haven't taught as much--and their adm work isn't
> counted. Sorry to get on my soapbox again, but this is an exceedingly
> important document, and we need to remember it is still in draft form.
>
> ----------------------
> Theresa Enos
> Department of English
> University of Arizona
> Tucson, AZ 85721
> 520-621-3371
> FAX 520-621-7397
> enos@U.Arizona.EDU
>
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
email:  cis@csd.uwm.edu
 
"He was as inconspicuous as a tarantula on a slice of angel food cake."
                                        Raymond Chandler
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 17:21:28 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Long <rlong@DAEMEN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: English/Computer Classrooms
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.95.961210124802.45365C-100000@mead1.u.washington.edu>
 
Gail,
 
The writing room here at Daemen is not arranged in pods, but instead
consists of two rows, eight computers along one wall and eight along the
the other. Groups pretty much consist of people sitting next to one
another, though people more distant from one another can group together in
an Aspects conference. This seems to work out rather well. There's a lot of
movement when the writers are working together, a lot of shuffling, some
talking back and forth to go to this or that conference. People looking in
through the glass wall probably think the writers are chaos, but everyone
settles into a pattern.
 
Richard Long
Daemen College
 
 
+-----------------------------------+
 Dr. Richard Long
 Writing Coordinator, Webmaster
 Academic Computing, Daemen College
 [716.839.8290] [rlong@daemen.edu]
 http://www.daemen.edu/pages/rlong/
+-----------------------------------+
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 15:45:26 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: service-learning textbooks?
In-Reply-To:  <199612101819.KAA02237@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
Ed, I can understand your hesitancy about the potential of custom
publishing an anthology of the writing done in our university as a way to
situate the composition program at the nexus between the public and the
academy.  Academics are rarely motivated or rewarded for writing for public
audiences, though the recent Chronicle includes an editorial by the head
of NSF calling for scientists to start doing it to preserve their public
support.  I am hoping that of 1200 faculty I will get a dozen pieces and
a dozen more references that lead somewhere useful, but the process is
what is important right up front.  We will write every faculty member
asking them to suggest pieces for writing students to read, and then we
will work with administrators to
suggest people to serve on the editorial board for the anthology.  We
will mangage the process to get what we want and need, but the
possibilities are exciting for making the composition program a showcase
for the work of the university (which to a large extent is writing), to
situate that work in the context of public discourse, and to thus raise
questions about the relations of academic and civic discourse, community
based and classroom learning, and the general relations of research,
teaching and service--the triad that "service learning" has the potential
to transform in ways that are consistent with the increasing pressures to
hold academic work "accountable" to public needs.
 
What other practical strategies are people using to exploit the position of
composition programs at the borders of the academy?  Instead of imitating
what they are doing over there on the other side of the academy, I think
we are situated at a place where we can do more important work.
 
Thomas Miller
U of Az
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 15:45:37 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <Duane.Roen@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Revamping Research Paper Course
X-To:         Jeanne Gunner <JGunner@MAILER.SCU.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <s2ad6548.056@mailer.scu.edu>
 
Jeanne,
We've revised our research course so that it is now an argument
course--on in which various forms of research help students find "the
available means of persuasion"--to borrow from an old-timer in the
field.  It's the second-semester course.  We'd like to think that we've
made the course more rhetorical.
 
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition
Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
 
On Tue, 10 Dec 1996, Jeanne Gunner wrote:
 
> Does anyone have experience with/advice on reorganizing a freshman
> writing course that has historically been defined as a "research paper"
> course?  Our second course of a two-quarter freshman writing
> requirement is currently defined in this way; I (the new wpa here) and
> many of my colleagues would like to rethink this focus, to move away
> from a monolithic model of the research paper, to expand its definition
> beyond library research, and to create more room for different kinds of
> writing.  If you've been through a similar kind of curricular change, I'd
> appreciate hearing about the process--the arguments used to advance a
> new model, what new models have been offered, any problems
> encountered, etc.
>
> Thanks for any response, especially at this point in the term.
>
> From the I-miss-LA, rainy, cold SF bay area,
>
> Jeanne Gunner
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 15:12:43 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Larry Beason <LBeason@EWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Revamping Research Paper Course
 
Jeanne,
There are many ways to revise the "research paper" course, but we decided
to keep a strong emphasis on research because our own research indicated
this was an element featured in courses involved in WAC at our school.
However, we kept this component but also strengthened (1) other types of
writing and (2) the notion of research with a purpose.  We did so by
forming a sequence of major assignments that are directly related & build
on one another: an objective summary, a critique of a researched essay, an
outright argument & using one outside source, a "fact finding" paper on a
particular issue, and a researched argument on this same issue.
 
We've found this sequence offers some variety (not just in genre but in the
amount of subjectivity & objectivity apparent in the finished paper) but
also allows students to transfer what they learn from one paper to another.
And we emphasize the author's purpose and why it makes sense to include
research as support, rather than forefronting the research component
itself.
 
I am still concerned that this curriculum does not permit much in the way
of reflective or expressive writing, at least not as major papers.  But as
a whole it seems to avoid the pitfalls of the traditional research paper
course.
 
Some of our materials for this course (English 201) are on the WWW:
www.class.ewu.edu/comp/comp.html
 
Larry Beason,Director
English Composition Program
Dept. of English
Eastern Washington University
Cheney WA 99004
LBeason@ewu.edu
 
WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 12:26:40 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ranting and AAHE Conference on Assessment and Quality
 
David Schwalm wrote:
=============================copied text===================================
In this discussion of placement, we should remember some things we have talked
about before. Our placement strategies are probably not unlike our taxation
strategies. If all we want to do is to get students more or less acceptably
placed in the right classes, there are probably quick and dirty ways to do
this, even by using indirect measures. If all we want to do with the tax
system is raise a certain amount of money, we can have a very simple system,
like the flat tax. If our goals for placement are more complicated, then the
placement strategy becomes more complicated. For example, it may be very
useful to involve faculty from across campus in reading freshman writing
samples so that a broader range of faculty are aware of the writing
proficiency of new students. A writing sample sends certain messages about
writing that the ASSET doesn't. A portfolio of writing assembled in high
school can have profound effects on high school instruction in writing.
Similarly, once we started using the tax system to encourage marriage, home
ownership, solar power, and who know what else, we wound up witha very complex
tax system that does a bunch of stuff besides collect money and costs a lot to
operate. When we try to defend some of the more complex and expensive forms of
placement, I think it is very risky to hang it all on the issue of accuracy,
especially when you have other educationally valuable ojectives.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
===========================end copied text==================================
Amen.  And three further points, suggested by that last one.
 
It makes little sense to have a super-sophisticated placement
method unless one has an equally sophisticated set of placements.  I'm
strongly persuaded that ACT English looks dismayingly accurate compared to
impromptu placement here because with only three possible placements,
arranged in a simple hierarchy, a blunt instrument does everything
possible.  Further, when all placements are into courses, the courses
themselves offer the rich, writing-based assessment we should want for all
students.  In those circumstances, fighting placement by a pre-existing MC
score wastes time better spent on creating a curriculum and an in-course
assessment structure that make up for the evils of rough placement.
 
Moreover, accuracy is an issue on which the test combines have significant
advantages, at least in the long run.  There is no guarantee that when they
get smarter about the nature of writing they will use that knowledge to
improve the quality of writing instruction rather than using it to put
together a more accurate MC battery (maybe they'll just come out and ask
how many bathrooms in students' homes).
 
Finally, the other shoe is still hanging up there, and we won't like it
when it drops.  When we corellate placement with success, exactly what do
we mean by success?  Higher grades?  Well, can we corellate those grades
with anything specific?  This truism is a two-edged sword: when our
placements indicate success, it is because we also set up the evaluation
structures, and we know what we want.  On the good side, we are
professionals, making complex professional judgments; on the bad side, we
are insiders, making insider judgments.  To the extent that professionalism
is the stronger consideration, we ought to be able to articulate those
standards collectively; and once we do, a test combine can probably come up
with a mass test that purports to meets our goals for accuracy at less cost.
 
Treating the accuracy of tiered placement as a key area of dispute in writing
assessment reminds me of Caesar, who beat larger forces by controlling the
scene of battle, or the older Ali, who took punches in ways that wore out
his opponents.
 
Keith Rhodes
Northwest Missouri State University
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Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 16:45:59 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ETS
 
John,
Could you check that URL one more time?  Netscape tells me that
tenb.meta.ca does not exist.  Is there a typo lurking in that address?
Thanks,
Bill
 
>For Barbara and others who requested the info on teleEducation, the full
>address of the bibliography is as follows: http://tenb.meta.ca/phenom/phenom.
>html
>Sorry for the earlier incomplete address
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 17:15:51 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Qualley <djq@ANIMAL.CC.WWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Revamping Research Paper Course
X-To:         Jeanne Gunner <JGunner@MAILER.SCU.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <s2ad6548.056@mailer.scu.edu>
 
Jeanne,
        Elizabeth Chiseri-Strater and Bonnie Sunstein have a very
interesting new book called Fieldworking from Prentice Hall coming out in
December or January. It's intended for compoisiton courses that focus on
research writing and puts an ethnographic spin to the whole
process. It encourages students to become (participant) observers of
culture, and teaches many strategies for collecting, analyzing and
synthesizing data.
 
On Tue, 10 Dec 1996, Jeanne Gunner wrote:
 
> Does anyone have experience with/advice on reorganizing a freshman
> writing course that has historically been defined as a "research paper"
> course?  Our second course of a two-quarter freshman writing
> requirement is currently defined in this way; I (the new wpa here) and
> many of my colleagues would like to rethink this focus, to move away
> from a monolithic model of the research paper, to expand its definition
> beyond library research, and to create more room for different kinds of
> writing.  If you've been through a similar kind of curricular change, I'd
> appreciate hearing about the process--the arguments used to advance a
> new model, what new models have been offered, any problems
> encountered, etc.
>
> Thanks for any response, especially at this point in the term.
>
> >From the I-miss-LA, rainy, cold SF bay area,
>
> Jeanne Gunner
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 20:09:21 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ranting and AAHE Conference on Assessment & Quality
In-Reply-To:  <961209002951_1455138077@emout07.mail.aol.com>
 
Pat:
I put together a proposal for placement by portfolio a couple of years
ago.  I really liked it.  I'm afraid I resigned as WPA for unrelated
reasons before I could shepherd it through, though, and the next WPA
didn't like the idea as much as I did, so it sort of died.  I'm going to
give a full description of the pilot project that led up to the aborted
proposal in New Orleans in Jan.
 
But just a couple of notes in answer to some of your questions.  The
critical move for us was to work with area high school teachers in
developing the outline of the portfolio and how it would be evaluated.  I
can't emphasize that enough.  Of course we get most of our students from
the area, which made that connection so important.  Bill C. was doing the
same kind of outreach at Michigan, but of course you know that.
 
A key element for me was to make the portfolio submission voluntary.  I
figured a little bit of self-selecting wouldn't hurt--and it would also
cut down on the cost.  We were going to invite students to submit
portfolios if they felt they didn't need the first semester of our
two-semester course--of it they thought they could get by with no
firstyear writing.
 
The contents of the portfolio were pretty traditional--essays in three
genres, reflexive pieces, and so on.  Key here was that we distributed to
the students the criteria that we would consider important for each genre
and for the portfolio.
 
We have a lot of non-traditional students.  We were going  to offer a
summer course through continuing studies to help these students prepare
portoflios.  It was going to be a short course.
 
Once I had constructed a way of placing by portfolio, any other way seemed
sort of silly.  We calculated the scoring would cost about 15.00 per
portfolio--a small scale assessment we ran w/ about 200 portfolios
confirmed this (the more you score, the cheaper it gets).  We were going
to charge the students a 15.00 fee to submit.
 
Irv
 
 -----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Dec 1996 02:10:30 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <Dick_Fulkerson@ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Five Paragraph Theme/History
 
Randy writes asking what on earth I thought I meant in saying that I
sometimes considered the 5-paragraph-theme to be an analogue of the kernel
sentence of transformational grammar.  He points out that the 5PT contains
no transformational principles, that it's a formula rather than a heuristic.
That, of course, forces me to think through my offhand remark.
 
The kernel sentence(s) in transformational grammar don't contain the
transformational principles either.  So if one "knows" some transformations
to apply to the kernel from ourside it, one can produce an indefinite number
of variations.  For instance, one can join two kernel sentences.  One could,
as someone pointed out, joint two 5PT's into a longer one.  And in this
case, the result wouldn't have to be a single parallel list construction.
It might be "three causes followed by three solutions."
 
And then one can simply add modifiers to the kernel sentence.  So I guess
one could add an extra body paragraph or two (or even just an extra section
to any one or more of the three paragraphs), perhaps an extended example, or
perhaps a counterview.
 
Similarly, one can reverse the order of a kernel sentence.  By analogy one
could build the 5PT up to its thesis at the end.  (Or reorder the three main
points from climax to Nestorian order.)
 
That, anyway, is my elaboration on how I "sometimes" think of that 5PT.
Obviously there is a significant disanalogy also; the transformations of the
kernel sentence are either innate or picked up naturally by about age five.
But it's clear that our students haven't internalized a set of
transformational principles for the 5PT.
 
Years ago, I published a rhetorical analysis of M.L. King, Jr.'s "Letter
from Birmingham Jail."  The title of the piece was "The Public Letter as a
Rhetorical Form: Structure, Logic, and Style in King's 'Letter from
Birmingham Jail.'"  That post-colon sub-title is a dead giveaway.  The
article has an introduction with background and a thesis, and it has
headings about "structure," "refutative logic," and "style."  But I couldn't
get everything I wanted into that outline, so there is also a heading on
"audience" and one on "The Clergymen's Letter."  Now of course if you define
a paragraph by the number of indentations, the article has a whole bunch of
paragraphs.  But if you look at the broader shape, it's what John Bean
described as a thesis/support structure with three big main points.
 
In other words, it's a transformation of the 5PT.
 
[BTW, don't misunderstand.  I disapprove of having students write the 5PT.
Even though a lot of my students are wedded to it. I have a wonderful
cartoon by Sandra Boynton caricaturing the five-paragraph monster.  It has a
head representing the intro, with "lots of teeth, no bite."  And it has a
large single horn on the head, representing the "main point."  Of course it
must then have three smaller or minor points on the "body."  And it has a
tail, "somewhat limp and drawn out.  Goes over the same ground as four
preceding paragraphs."
 
And I'm just as appalled by the formalist rigidities that others on the list
have described as they are.  I have even collected some of my own, including
reading until you find five "errors" from a set list and then stopping and
returning the paper to the eighth grade student to be "revised" for a
lowered grade.  And when I visited Texas Tech, I was told of a local school
teacher who required--as I recall--a 12 paragraph paper about literature.
Each paragraph answered one of twelve questions she assigned, but the whole
was to be strung together as an "essay."
 
[Also BTW, Fred Kemp was my daughter's high school teacher, and I can
testify that he didn't require or encourage the 5PT.  It has, however,
become more popular in Texas in the last decade as a sure-fire formula for
passing two mandated statewide writing tests, even though the tests are
scored holistically and no reader could care less whether there are 5
paragraphs or not.  But it's a teachable formula that will for all but the
weakest or most stubborn students earn a passing mark.]
 
>
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 8865271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 20:54:35 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Kimberly S. Dozier" <ksdozie@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Revamping Research Paper Course
 
I have not had the opportunity to reorganize a course, but a second semester
composition class here that most students are required to take by their
departments focuses on writing in the disciplines.  It is open to some
interpretation by the individual instructor on how this is be carried out.
The course, therefore, has many different "looks," but one thing seems to be
fairly common and that is the solitary "research paper" at the end of each
semester where students trudge off to the library to read dusty journals in
their field. Unsatisfied with this approach, a colleague and I restructured
our sections last year to focus on primary research.  Students conducted
survey research, historiographies, and collaborative ethnographies.  They
also read extensive examples of these types of research.  And to keep with
the focus of the course students also examined the methodologies in their
own fields of study and wrote papers critiquing the methodologies that their
fields privilege.
 
It was very successful, I think, and it showed the students that there was
more out there than what could be found in the library.  It also gave them a
sense that they could contribute to the discussions in their fields, and
that they could be critical of the research that their fields were
producing.  They realized that they didn't have to, and shouldn't, take
everything at face value and as the truth.  So it was also an effective way
to work on analytical skills.
 
 
Kim Dozier
Illinois State University
 
 
At 01:27 PM 12/10/96 -0800, you wrote:
>Does anyone have experience with/advice on reorganizing a freshman
>writing course that has historically been defined as a "research paper"
>course?  Our second course of a two-quarter freshman writing
>requirement is currently defined in this way; I (the new wpa here) and
>many of my colleagues would like to rethink this focus, to move away
>from a monolithic model of the research paper, to expand its definition
>beyond library research, and to create more room for different kinds of
>writing.  If you've been through a similar kind of curricular change, I'd
>appreciate hearing about the process--the arguments used to advance a
>new model, what new models have been offered, any problems
>encountered, etc.
>
>Thanks for any response, especially at this point in the term.
>
>>From the I-miss-LA, rainy, cold SF bay area,
>
>Jeanne Gunner
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 21:32:13 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Roberts <dhrobert@SAMFORD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Revamping Research Paper Course
 
Many years ago I shifted from THE RESEARCH PAPER for 2nd semester
FYC to a series of shorter assignments that progress in difficulty
and, hopefully, in sophistication:  quotation, summary, paraphrase,
analysis, synthesis.  The topic is the student's choice WITHIN HER
MAJOR.  They have to use the documentation and style sheet of their
major.
 
I find it very useful for the students.  They spend a semester
studying about the issues and the work of the profession, not to
mention the discourse of the discipline.  The students learn
something about their majors, and each year a handful of students
change their majors as a result.
 
----------------------
David Roberts
Professor of English
dhrobert@samford.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 20:56:34 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Revamping Research Paper Course
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/10/96 20:36
 
A good way to approach the revamp is to try to imagine what it is we want
students to learn from writing a "research paper" and then figure out some
better ways to do it. That's sort of what Bazerman was trying to do in The
Informed Writer. For example, students writing in an academic context need to
learn how to get sufficient command of the ideas of others that they can
evaluate them and integrate them into their own line of thought. Unless we
recognize the need for solid academic READING strategies and competence
implicit in this goal, our research paper course is doomed to tedious papers
more or less plagiarized from popular magazines. Again, we want students to
gain some command of a new vocabulary 1) so they can speak it like a native
and/or 2) they can translate it into a more familiar language in order to help
make the abstruse understandable. We want them to have the experience of
sustaining a line of discourse over a longer structure. And so on. In my view,
the strategies students acquire for mastering new source material is the
transferrable aspect of the "research paper" course. This is, in effect, what
they are expected to do as they move from course to course in the many
different disciplines they drop in on in their college careers.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Dec 1996 00:38:00 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Pat Belanoff <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: English/Computer Classrooms
 
Gail:
 
Our computer classroom works much the same way.  Classes have precedence over
all else.  When classes are not using the room, it becomes an open site--in
return for which, the campus fixer-uppers (whatever one calls them) take care
of the mechanical assets of our machines.
 
We get monitors for the room by allowing any graduate student who agrees to
supervise for x number of hours per week (I've forgotten how many) unlimited
access to the room.  Since so many of them write papers and dissertations
there in the middle of the night, we have no problem getting monitors.  All
they have to do is be there essentially.  And it creates some modicum of good
will for us with the computer bigwigs on campus.
 
Pat Belanoff
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Dec 1996 16:59:22 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JANE NELSON <JNELSON@UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: English/Computer Classrooms
 
When I designed the computer classroom here, I wanted to consider pods, but the
physical plant people argued that the wiring would be pretty complicated.  We
had a largish room (I successfully argued that we could have nothing less than
1000 square feet), so I opted for computers along the perimeter, with
tables in the middle to accommodate whole-group discussion.  We ended up with a
W shape, actually--the computers are along two walls, and on the third, we have
an extra peninsula of computers.  The W shape has worked exceptionally well.
Students move fluidly throughout the room, especially since there are wheels on
the chairs.  In fact, if you get nothing else, make sure you get wheeled
chairs.  During the course of one working session, students will form and
reform groups at computers, "walking" on their wheeled chairs.  It's a joy to
watch such an active and shifting environment.  When teachers need a
whole-group discussion, they use the tables in the middle where students are
not tempted by the monitors and keyboards.
 
In my experience, the deadliest arrangement is one with fixed rows, making it
impossible for students easily to move around wherever they need to.
 
Jane
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Dec 1996 05:06:56 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         John Ramage <IDJDR@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: ETS
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/10/96 17:48
 
Bill--I'm at home and don't have the address in front of me, but put it out
on the list yesterday.  If you put a 1 & then a 2 after the first "phenom"
in the address, you'll get the subsequent entries in the bib.
 
--  John Ramage
____Department of English
___ Arizona State University
____Tempe, AZ 85287        Phone: (602) 965-2731 fax 5-3451
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Dec 1996 09:03:45 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Pat Belanoff <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Ranting and AAHE Conference on Assessment & Quality
 
Irv:
 
Thanks for the advice.  I'll be in New Orleans and hope I can hear you.  I
can't say that I'm not worrying that our plans will go along the same path as
yours--but we're going to  prepare a plan and see what happens.
 
Pat
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Dec 1996 09:03:49 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Pat Belanoff <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Ranting and AAHE Conference on Assessment & Quality
 
Mili:
 
The motivation here is financial also.  We spend only about $15 or $16
thousand a summer for placement--at the most.  At least half of our graduate
students who do it are paid in work-study money--and at least half of their
time is actually spent in the writing center--so I can probably divide my
figure in half.
 
7 to 8 thousand dollars doesn't seem to me like much especially since the
institution spent $90,000 this year to hire adjuncts so that all freshmen
could take our one-semester course in their first semester.
 
Our administrators are masters at two kinds of meeting: 1) good things get
talked about and good things are said and there is absolutely no action at
all; 2) all troublesome issues are evaded somehow--I swear I bring them up,
but our Dean simply slithers them off--or takes up some tangential issue and
the real issue gets shoved.  I always come away and realize I didn't say what
I should have said--I don't know how they do that.  Do they all take a course
somewhere?
 
I like your suggestion for a panel.  Are you interested?
 
Pat Belanoff
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Dec 1996 09:38:24 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Draft of INTELLECTUAL WORK document
 
I want to underscore what Chuck said about the journal printing a DRAFT of
the document and also to invite WPA readers to respond to the draft.
Following is a paragraph from the headnote to the piece as it will appear
in the journal.
 
"In addition, the Editor of WPA:  Writing Program Administration invites
brief responses (no longer than 750 words) for possible publication in the
spring, 1997 issue of the journal.  Because of production deadlines,
responses must be received no later than February 15, 1997, for
consideration.  For submission information, please see the guidelines for
authors, at the front of this issue."
 
I'm hoping to mail the issue by December 20.  I approved bluelines for the
printer on December 2, and it usually takes about two weeks from that stage
to my receiving the printed copies.  As fast as Monica, Andrew, and I can
stuff the envelopes, I'll mail the issue.  (M and A are my children and, at
12 and 15,  they just love stuffing envelopes, as you might imagine.)
 
Doug
 
 
>Being the person most responsible for this latest draft, let me second
>what Theresa is saying about the provisional nature of the INTELLECTUAL
>WORK document.
>
>The draft will appear in the next issue of the Journal.  Doug and I
>thought this an efficacious way to distribute it; the only danger is that
>seeing it in print in journal pages may suggest that it is in final form.
>
>Please let me know your response, ESPECIALLY YOUR REVISIONS,
>REPLACEMENTS, EMENDATIONS, ELABORATIONS.  A general comment really will
>not help those of us committed to completing this project unless it is
>tied to specific suggestions, changes, and revisions.
>
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Dec 1996 09:38:06 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Tim Peeples <peeples@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: English/Computer Classrooms
In-Reply-To:  <01ICUOKYM37M001IDE@PLAINS.UWYO.EDU>
 
There are two resources I would recommend when considering questions
concerning design, management, use, and revision of networked-based
learning environments.
 
 
Myers, Linda, Ed.  *Approaches to Computer Classrooms:  Learning from
Practical Experience*.  New York:  SUNY Press, 1993.
 
(I don't have the full citation here in my office for the second)
 
Becker and Steele.  *Workplace by Design*.
 
 
Both of these are very accessible, hands-on sorts of texts.  Both are, I
think, helpful for the "management of spaces" that the work of WPAs includes.
 
Tim Peeples
Purdue University
peeples@omni.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Dec 1996 10:55:45 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         sharon quiroz <squiroz@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 9 Dec 1996 to 10 Dec 1996
 
I've missed info about WPA meetings at MLA.  Could someone tell me those
again?  Also, does anyone have a url for the MLA annual convention?
 
Thanks,
 
 
Sharon L. Quiroz, Ph.D.
Ass. Dir. for the
  Jr./Sr. Writing Program
English Composition Board
1131 Angell Hall
University of Michigan
Ann Arbor, MI 48109-1003
(313) 936 3141
Fax: 313 764 2772
squiroz@umich.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Dec 1996 12:00:59 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Revamping Research Paper Course
 
One way to revamp the course is to start having students do research
in the "remedial" course and the first course, so that by the time
they reach Composition II, they are used to bringing library and
Internet and other sources into their papers. The 2nd course then
becomes one that can concentrate on some of the things David S talked
about (e.g. controlling the long paper).
 
In my experience, teachers in other disciplines do not make exceptions
for students who have not yet taken Comp II; they expect all their
students to write a researched-based paper. this is another reason
for not waiting.
        --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Dec 1996 12:03:48 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Marcia Dickson <dickson.4@OSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: English/Computer Classrooms
 
At 04:59 PM 12/10/96 -0700, you wrote:
 
>Students move fluidly throughout the room, especially since there are wheels on
>the chairs.  In fact, if you get nothing else, make sure you get wheeled
>chairs.
 
We found wheeled chairs to be one of the best teaching "tools" in our
lab--there's nothing quite like whizzing to the rescue of a student in
composition distress.
 
Marcia (I fly like the wind)
Marcia Dickson, Associate Professor
The Ohio State University, Marion
1465 Mt. Vernon Ave.
Marion, OH 43302
614-389-6786
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Dec 1996 12:07:45 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Greg Ritter <ghritter@GALLUX.GALLAUDET.EDU>
Subject:      Computers-and-Writing Faculty Development Institute
X-To:         Writing Lists <acw-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu>,
              Epiphany-L Mailing List <epiphany-l@gmu.edu>,
              mbu-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu, rhetarea@umdd.umd.edu,
              rhetnt-l@mizzou1.missouri.edu, wac-l@postoffice.cso.uiuc.edu,
              wcenter@ttacs6.ttu.edu
X-cc:         Epiphany Leaders Mailing List <epiphany-leaders@gmu.edu>
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
Please forward freely to any list or person who
might be interested.
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
 
Coming in January:
 
"Astride the Divide":
An Epiphany Project Institute for Mapping New
Rhetorical Spaces in the Teaching of Composition
 
George Mason University
Fairfax, VA (right outside Washington, DC)
January 8 - 11, 1997
 
The Epiphany Project is sponsored by:
George Mason University
Gallaudet University
The American Association for Higher Education
The Alliance for Computers and Writing
The Annenberg Corporation for Public Broadcasting
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
 
This is the third and final notice of the "Astride
the Divide" faculty development institute.
 
Several speakers added since last notice:
 
--I. King Jordan, President of Gallaudet University,
opening the Institute with an inside view of the
value of information technology to deaf people
(and some surprising twists);
 
--Paul LeBlanc, a long-time leading light in computers-
and-writing, most recently head of Sixth Floor Media,
creator of CommonSpace, and now a college president;
 
--Susan Romano of the University of Texas, active
within computers and writing, sharing insights about
how computers affect women's participation in learning
communities;
 
--Pam Takeyoshi of the University of Kentucky, a
published researcher into gender and technology;
 
See the full list of speakers in the announcement;
we are lucky to have many of the leaders who have
determined the course of computers-and-writing over
the past decade.
 
*and, some features:
 
--Hands-on training in the leading computers-and-
writing software, co-led by an Epiphany team member
and a vendor rep;
 
--Organization of the Institute to mirror the
5-semester STEPs model that has become the core of the
Epiphany approach to faculty development;
 
--Unveiling of the official Field Guide to 21st Century,
the main print resource of Epiphany, developed over
the first 18 months of the Epiphany Project.
 
This 3-day Institute is filling up fast; the registration
deadline is December 27. We are limiting the Institute
to 100 people.  Please join us.  (See registration
information within the announcement below).
 
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
 
NOTE:  Send inquiries about this Institute to
epiphany@gmu.edu (Please do not send email to this
list or to an individual.)
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
 
THE EPIPHANY PROJECT
 
Epiphany is addressing the "how-to" for faculty who
are making the transition to using computers more
effectively for teaching and learning. The project
is designed to introduce structures and strategies
for pedagogical change in the age of electronic
text.  Epiphany is affiliated with the American
Association for Higher Education and the Alliance
for Computers and Writing.
 
A two-year Annenberg-CPB funded project, Epiphany
started out with a charge to work with 10 sites and
is now working with 40, clearly addressing a need
felt by faculty around the country to learn about
computers and writing instruction.  These needs are
met through the Project's workshop models and
materials that support teachers facing the
challenges posed by technologies in writing
classrooms.  A key element in the program is STEPs,
(Strategies for Technologically Enlightened
Pedagogies) a 5-semester program for faculty
reorientation.
 
For more information about the Epiphany Project
visit the Epiphany On-Line website:
 
        http://mason.gmu.edu/~epiphany
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
REMINDER:  Send inquiries about this Institute to
Epiphany@gmu.edu (Please do not send email to this
list or to an individual.)
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
 
INSTITUTE OVERVIEW:  In an atmosphere of
collaboration and with a goal to take part in
shared knowledge-building, participants will
develop models for faculty development and support
at their own institutions.  A variety of sessions
will be offered including presentations,
demonstrations, hands-on experiences and small
group work in order to address challenges posed by
the demands of learning how to use technologies for
teaching writing. Guided by national leaders in the
computers and learning community, this Institute
will support new discoveries about the cultural
impact of computers on teaching and learning.
 
At the end of this Institute participants will
have:
 
        *  Gained an overview of the impact of and
theoretical implications of technologies on culture
and pedagogies;
        *  Started a plan for coordinated faculty
development and change on a departmental level; and
        *  Acquired an array of computer skills and
resource information.
 
WHO SHOULD ATTEND?
 
We encourage you to send teams of two or more from
an institution.  These team members could include
any or all of the following:
 
        *  Department leaders
        *  Writing Program Administrators
        *  Composition and literary studies teachers
interested in pedagogical, rhetorical and cultural
changes resulting from technologies
        *  Writing-Intensive/Writing Across the
Curriculum
        *  Writing center directors and coordinators
        *  Academic computing and faculty development
people
        *  Interested deans
        *  Others interested in computers and making
changes to infuse classroom practice with new
technologies (i.e. some tech support folks
from writing labs have attended in the past and
return to their institutions with more information
about what writing teachers need--don't overlook
this key player in your planning process!)
 
COMPUTER PROFICIENCY LEVEL
 
We've found that Epiphany participants at all
levels of computer proficiency have something to
contribute to the process and experience of
an Institute, so we do not segregate folks
according to computer skills. We are used to
working with groups with a wide range of skill
levels.
 
TOPICS TO BE COVERED
 
        *  An overview of the literature and resources
in the field of composition and computers
addressing theory and practice.
        *  An examination of how collaborative
learning and composition theories "translate" to an
electronic environment.
        *  Synchronous and asynchronous computer-
mediated communication (CMC)
        *  Local area networks (LANs)
        *  Hypertext
        *  Email and Internet discussion lists
        *  Software choices for networked classrooms
        *  The World Wide Web and Internet as a site
for teaching, research and publication
        *  Constructing your own Web page (HTML
authoring basics)
        *  Using MOOs for teaching and professional
collaboration (A MOO is a kind of text-based
virtual reality environment)
        *  Strategies for creating a technology-rich
curriculum
        *  Hands-on with leading software in the
teaching of composition
        *  Lo-Tech ways to emulate high tech
applications (a very popular session!)
        *  Coordinated campus planning around
technology
 
Additionally, we will address specific needs of
individual institutions.
 
INSTITUTE PARTICIPANTS WILL BE PROVIDED WITH:
 
        *  A copy of the Epiphany guide book, _A Field
Guide to 21st Century Writing_ which includes a
workbook of exercises to help in thinking through a
plan for departmental change that addresses
information technology and faculty development;
        *  Ample resource material for organizational
and corporate connections;
        *  Demo versions of software for classroom use
        *  The STEPs plan
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
 
PLEASE NOTE: This Institute is *not* primarily
about software or about learning keyboard and
software skills.  This Institute is about changes
in *teaching* and *learning* with technological
tools in writing classrooms. While we will present
opportunities for participants to take part in
hands-on activities, it is not possible to acquire
mastery in just a few days.  Participants will gain
an awareness about new choices and challenges to
take back to their institutions.  Our experience is
that after acquiring some basics, participants will
keep learning after returning to their own
insitutions -- in fact, we've found that people
have been positively inspired and full of creative
ideas!  In other words, we will cover a variety of
electronic spaces for writing, but the emphasis is
on teaching and learning, on contexts for change
and strategies to plan for ongoing faculty
development and support.
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
 
TO PREPARE FOR THE INSTITUTE, PARTICIPANTS SHOULD:
 
        * Know about mandates and expectations on
campus: Find out if there is a planning document
addressing institutional or departmental
development in relation to technology.  Acquire a
copy of this document!  This information will be
very helpful in your work during the Institute.
        *  Bring a syllabus from a writing class --
you will be able to work on this during the
Institute and consult with leaders in making
revisions in light of classroom technologies.
        *  Bring a copy of catalog descriptions of
courses in which your department hopes to include
technologies in the classroom. (Other related
curricular material for the course would also be
helpful.)
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
ANOTHER REMINDER:  Send inquiries about this
Institute to Epiphany@gmu.edu (Please do not send
email to this list or to an individual.)
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
 
###   GMU JANUARY INSTITUTE HIGHLIGHTS   ###
 
(A copy of the day-to-day schedule will be
available at the Institute.)
 
        Wednesday evening
 
            Registration starts at 3 p.m.
            Dinner with plenary presentation
            Introductions and orientation session
            Overview of facilities
            Distribution of materials
 
        Thursday and Friday
 
            Opening large group plenary
            Hands-on workshops in computer labs
            Small group work
            Question and answer sessions
 
        Friday evening -- dinner with featured
            speaker
 
        Saturday morning -- Group presentations and
            Institute wrap-up session
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
 
FEATURED PLENARY SPEAKERS
 
        * Fred Kemp, president of the Daedalus Group,
producer of the Daedalus Integrated Writing
Environment, a popular software package for writing
classrooms;
 
        * Steve Gilbert, creator and leader of AAHE's
Teaching, Learning, and Technology Roundtables, a
national program already helping more than 200
institutions organize better for the improvement
of teaching and learning with technology.
 
        * Bill Condon, a national leader in portfolio
assessment in computer-intensive programs and local
leader of Washington State University Online;
 
        * Richard Selfe, co-leader of an important
national computers-and-writing faculty development
program at Michigan Technological University;
 
        * Stuart Moulthrop, a well-known hypertext
author and pioneer;
 
        * Randy Bass, director of the Crossroads
Project (international American Studies electronic
resources);
 
        * John O'Connor, vice-provost for information
technology, George Mason University
 
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
 
INSTITUTE LEADERS
 
        Trent Batson, Gallaudet University
        Greg Ritter, Gallaudet University
        Judy Williamson, American University
        Andrew Higgins, American University
        Bill Fleitz, American University
        Lee Karalis, American University
        Randy Bass, Georgetown University
        Gail Matthews-DeNatale, Epiphany Project
           Consultant
        Elizabeth Cooper, Virginia Commonwealth
           University
        Ann Woodlief, Virginia Commonwealth
           University
        Michael Keller, Virginia Commonwealth
           University
        Joe Essid, University of Richmond
        Ginger Montecino,  George Mason University
        Mary Lou Crouch,  George Mason University
        Ruth Fischer, George Mason University
        Wilkie Leith,  George Mason University
        John O'Connor, George Mason University
        Peter Sands, University of Maine, Presque
           Isle
        Claudine Keenan, Penn State, Allentown
 
        and others!
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
 
 
ACCOMMODATIONS -- Are available at the Holiday Inn
Fair Oaks, located on Lee Jackson Highway next to
the Fair Oaks Mall. The conference rate is $75.00
single/double and is listed under Epiphany
Institute.  The hotel phone number is (703) 352-
2525 and the FAX is (703) 691-4083.
 
TRANSPORTATION -- Near-by airports are Dulles,
National and Baltimore Washington (BWI).  Trains go
into D.C.'s Union Station.  George Mason University
is about a 30 minute drive from D.C.  Travel time
by car from Baltimore to D.C. is about one hour.
Dulles is closest to GMU.
 
INSTITUTE FEE: The cost to attend the Epiphany
Institute is $585  and includes breakfast Thursday
- Saturday, dinners on Wednesday and Friday, and
conference materials; computer lab access and
training sessions for 3 days.  Discounts for teams
available: Fees for the second person to attend
from an institution -- $525; third and other team
members -- $500.  Payment in full is expected prior
to the Institute and may be made by check, VISA,
Master Card, or send a purchase order.
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
 
EPIPHANY INSTITUTE REGISTRATION
 
 
***REGISTRATION DEADLINE: DECEMBER 27, 1996***
 
Please complete this registration form.  You may
respond electronically or by fax or post office.
You will receive confirmation by fax or U.S. mail.
 
Return registration material to Diane Waters:
 
by email:       <DWater1@gmu.edu>
 
by fax:         703-993-2112
 
by mail:        Diane Waters
                George Mason University
                4400 University Ave.
                Events Management Office
                Mail Stop #3G3
                Fairfax, VA 22030
 
Name:
______________________________________________
 
Title:
______________________________________________
 
Institution:
______________________________________________
 
Mailing Address:
______________________________________________
 
City: ________________________________________
 
State:__________ ZIP: ________________
 
Phone (day): _________________________
 
Phone (evening): ________________________
 
FAX # ________________________
 
Email address (print very carefully, pelase)
______________________________________________
 
Your URL if you have one
______________________________________________
 
 
List other members from your campus who will be
attending this Institute
with you:
 
______________________________________________
 
______________________________________________
 
______________________________________________
 
Please share your expectations and what you hope to
gain from the Institute:
 
______________________________________________
 
______________________________________________
 
______________________________________________
 
______________________________________________
 
______________________________________________
 
______________________________________________
 
______________________________________________
 
 
Please write briefly about your background and
experience in teaching with technology.
 
______________________________________________
 
______________________________________________
 
______________________________________________
 
______________________________________________
 
______________________________________________
 
______________________________________________
 
______________________________________________
 
 
 
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
REMEMBER:  To ask questions about this Institute,
send email to epiphany@gmu.edu (Please do not email
to this list or to an individual.)
#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Dec 1996 11:15:29 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Draft of INTELLECTUAL WORK document
In-Reply-To:  <9612111431.AA92238@rs6000.cmp.ilstu.edu>
 
To under-underscore what Theresa, Chuck, Barbara, and Doug have noted about
both the _draft_ of the WPA document and the session at AAHE, the AAHE
proposal was designed to highlight the document's _draft_ status and to
solicit input from those attending the session.  I should have reiterated
that in yesterday's post.
 
Marty T
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Dec 1996 12:32:09 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      service-learning textbooks?
 
Tom, it seems as though you want your textbook to serve
several aims from introducing comp students to the writing
conventions of various disciplines to public service/public
awareness of the interface between university comp and the
community.  You may be expecting too much of one text-
book!
 
Rather than including writing entirely from faculty
members, why not also include good papers written by
students in various disciplines?  Whenever faculty from other
departments grouch that "students can't write," I recommend,
among other things, that they hand out to their classes
examples of student writing which the prof has approved.
 
--Mili Clark
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Dec 1996 11:24:50 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "John C. Bean" <jbean@SEATTLEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Revamping Research Paper Course
In-Reply-To:  <s2ad6548.056@mailer.scu.edu>
 
In our program we are trying to incorporate an "exploratory essay" into
the unit on the "research paper," which we call a "documented argument."
The final research project asks students to take a stand on an issue of
public policy or concern, which they research during the course.  Our
research project begins with an emphasis on inquiry and truth-seeking
rather than on persuasion.  In other words, we want students to begin with
a sense of a puzzling problem rather than with a position, and we want
them to use research initially to explore the problem, to consider
alternative views, to wrestle with complexity, rather than to find data
and testimony that supports their initial thesis.
    To this end some of us are assigning an exploratory essay, an idea
that I picked up from Paul Heilker at a CCC meeting several years ago and
which he has now developed in his new NCTE book on the essay.  The
exploratory essay asks students to dwell with a problem and to recount,
in narrative, the process of their research and thinking.  It thus begins
with their puzzling over a question (Should the state allow assisted
suicide? Should the U.S. restrict immigration? etc.) and to root that
puzzling in personal experiences, discussions with friend and family,
etc.  As the paper progresses students describe both their research process
(my friend Bill and I went to the library and plugged the keyword
"immigration into INFOTRAC") and their intellectual wrestling.  They must
summarize articles that they read and show their "strong responses" to
each piece.  By the end of the paper, they may or may not have arrived at
a thesis.  The end of the exploratory paper thus becomes the starting
point for the final documented argument.
    This approach highlights the truth-seeking dimension of argument and
involves students in the complex thinking that delays closure on a
question.  A side benefit is that teachers get interesting insights into
students' research process.  This last quarter, many of my students did
their research entirely off the Internet, plugging their key words into a
web browser and printing off hits.  They never entered the library at
all.  All their research data came to them totally decontextualized.  Our
department has received a small grant to meet with research librarians
this summer to rethink our whole approach to how students ought to be
taught to conduct searches.
 
John Bean
Seattle University
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Dec 1996 14:27:57 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: Temple University Writing Center
Subject:      English/Computer Classrooms
 
Gail Stygall wrote:
>
> Becky and Richard:
> Are your labs configured into small group pods?  If so, was there an
> argument about setting up that way instead of the typical rows?
> Gail
 
 
At Temple, a faculty sub=committee of our Teaching, Learning, and
Technology Roundtable is examining the issue of classroom configuration
of computer classrooms. We have a web page where we have diagrams of
possibilities (and links to other sites as well).
 
> The address is:
> "http://www.temple.edu/TLTR/"
 
 Do you know about the Roundtables? they are part of an AAHE effort to
develop faculty centered models for infusing technology. If your
insitution doesn't have one, get one. They are the greatest thing since
sliced bread.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Dec 1996 14:25:45 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: English/Computer Classrooms
 
Frank Sullivan wrote:
> Do you know about the Roundtables? they are part of an AAHE effort to
>develop faculty centered models for infusing technology. If your
>insitution doesn't have one, get one. They are the greatest thing since
>sliced bread.
>
>
Can you tell me more about what these are and how one goes about getting
one?  Thanks.
 
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Dec 1996 16:09:50 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Elizabeth Cooper <ecooper@SATURN.VCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Revamping Research Paper Course
 
     Here at Virginia Commonwealth University, Elizabeth Hodges and I have
been working on a new course at the sophomore level that we are calling an
academic research writing workshop, although the official title is
Composition and Rhetoric II.  The course will replace the second semester
freshman requirement and will require that students complete 24 credit hours
before they take the course.
    A draft of the course description is available at
<http://saturn.edu.vcu/~ecooper/eng200ds.htm>.
     I am delighted that this discussion about revamping the research paper
course is going on now and would love to have feedback about our course
description.  Although the description doesn't reflect it, part of our aim
in teaching students how to do research in order to construct knowledge
grows out of the necessity we see for teaching students how to evaluate the
sources of information they are finding on the internet.  I'm especially
interested in hearing from people who are struggling with all the issues
involved in researching the Net for use in academic settings.  Thanks.
 
EJC
Elizabeth J. Cooper
Virginia Commonwealth University
ecooper@saturn.vcu.edu
(804) 828-1331
FAX: (804) 828-2171
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Dec 1996 18:01:56 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "CHRISTOPHER J. THAISS" <cthaiss@OSF1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Revamping Research Paper Course
In-Reply-To:  <9612112109.AA208974@saturn.vcu.edu>
 
Elizabeth:
 
Are you familiar with our design at George Mason of the advanced
composition courses at the junior-level, which we've been operating since
1985?  I'd love to talk with you some
time about the program.  Our minimum hour requirement is 45 and we, too,
focus on research, discipline-specific, though not exclusively.  You can
get an intro to the program and a few syllabi (more will be coming) on
the WAC web page:
 
http://www.gmu.edu/departments/wac
 
Chris Thaiss
English/WAC
George Mason University
Fairfax, VA 22030
703-993-1196
 
On Wed, 11 Dec 1996, Elizabeth Cooper
wrote:
 
>      Here at Virginia Commonwealth University, Elizabeth Hodges and I have
> been working on a new course at the sophomore level that we are calling an
> academic research writing workshop, although the official title is
> Composition and Rhetoric II.  The course will replace the second semester
> freshman requirement and will require that students complete 24 credit hours
> before they take the course.
>     A draft of the course description is available at
> <http://saturn.edu.vcu/~ecooper/eng200ds.htm>.
>      I am delighted that this discussion about revamping the research paper
> course is going on now and would love to have feedback about our course
> description.  Although the description doesn't reflect it, part of our aim
> in teaching students how to do research in order to construct knowledge
> grows out of the necessity we see for teaching students how to evaluate the
> sources of information they are finding on the internet.  I'm especially
> interested in hearing from people who are struggling with all the issues
> involved in researching the Net for use in academic settings.  Thanks.
>
> EJC
> Elizabeth J. Cooper
> Virginia Commonwealth University
> ecooper@saturn.vcu.edu
> (804) 828-1331
> FAX: (804) 828-2171
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Dec 1996 18:14:00 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Segall,
              Mary Prof. (Dirsynch to MS Mail POs)" <segall@QUINNIPIAC.EDU>
Subject:      Revamping
 
In addition to the other suggestions offered on contextualizing the
research paper, I have found Patricia Bizzell's article "Contact Zones
and English Studies" to be useful, especially her reference to Pratt's
concept of "contact zones" for organizing an approach that draws upon a
contested issue and the voices arguing for prominence to interpret the
issue.  Beginning the thematic unit that way early in the semester makes
it easier to have the paper grow more naturally from student journal
responses to more analytic evaluation of their sources - in other words,
to build a conceptual framework for the paper.
 
Mary T. Segall                  segall@quinnipiac.edu
Dir. Freshman English           voice: 203-281-8952
Quinnipiac College
Hamden, CT 06518
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Dec 1996 18:29:27 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: English/Computer Classrooms
 
>One development at our university that really burns me up is a move
>made by our library: they have installed pay-printers. As a result,
>students now download annotated bibs and InfoTrac articles onto disk
>and then bring them to the English department's word processing lab
>to print them on our expensive laser printers. The university is now
>paying more for this printing and it depletes our paper and printing
>budget.
 
Bill, we have free laser printing in our 11 computer classrooms during
class hours, 8:00 to 5:30.  During the evening hours, when the classes are
open as labs, we have pay printing.  For just the concerns you noted.
 
Doug
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Dec 1996 19:57:18 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Fred Kemp <f.kemp@TTACS.TTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Five Paragraph Theme/History
 
BTW this is an encomium about Fulkerson and if you don't like encomiums (as
I know he doesn't), then delete now.
 
Dick Fulkerson taught me how to break free of what dominates 98% of all
teaching what all the brilliance on these email lists still can't touch,
and that's what Steve North called "lore," and North said it admiringly.
"Lore" remains like a mudslide overwhelming all the bright books and bright
ideas that we've bounced around all these years.  If you go out to the
campuses, as I have, and not as some shining superstar evaluator from afar,
but as a working teacher entering through the kitchen door, you see the
hardcore problems with shifting the minds of America's teachers.  Top-end
massive reports do nothing.  They get clogged at the mid-level and never,
never reach the classroom.
 
Fulkerson was the first, as far as I know, to peel open the various
teaching strategies into admittedly problematic but still useful
categories: (the terms may be different) formalist, expressionist,
cognitive, and rhetorical.
 
Those categories make teachers respond.  They react to them, recognize
their own teaching styles, realize -- maybe for the first time in their
lives -- that there are alternatives to their own attitudes about teaching.
 
We must, somehow, grab the classroom teacher.  The great ideas on this list
and others aren't doing that at all.  We are churning among outselves what
we've already decided are successful ideas, and meanwhile the world moves
on without us.
 
We must break free of lore.  And do it systemically.
 
Fred Kemp
Texas Tech
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Dec 1996 20:07:25 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jami L Carlacio <carlacio@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Five Paragraph Theme/History
In-Reply-To:  <v0211010aaed4cb7b818a@[199.1.172.135]>
 
Fred, I would second your encomium--Fulkerson helped me in my first few
years as a grad student and I have used his "mapping" in my work to
uncover what informs our teaching, how it does this, and why we need to
know this.  We need to keep asking ourselves the hard questions about our
pedagogy and reevaluate our methods.  Most important, we have to know
from whence our practice comes...
Thanks for bringing that up..it is my soap-box.
 
jami carlacio
carlacio@csd.uwm.edu
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 12 Dec 1996 06:55:35 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: service-learning textbooks?
In-Reply-To:  <01ICVTSND93M8WW9QR@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu>
 
Mili, we have been using custom publishing to represent the comp program
as a community of writers, and we have a textbook called A Student's
Guide that includes over 400 pages of student papers, assignments, and
course materials.  The idea behind the university book will be to
represent the university as a community of writers and situate that
community in a broader public context.  When one considers that most
anthologies are over 800 pages (our custom published cultural studies
anthology is 712), then I think we can do this within the confines of a
single text, one that is big enough to enable the individual teachers to
arrange their courses around several sorts of thematic structures rather
than simply adopting our framework.
 
Thomas Miller
U of Az
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 12 Dec 1996 09:44:07 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      service-learning texbooks?
 
Tom, how can I get hold of a copy of your
A Student's Guide textbook? --Mili
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 12 Dec 1996 08:21:37 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kris Hansen <HANSENK@JKHBHRC.BYU.EDU>
Organization: Brigham Young University
Subject:      Re: Revamping Research Paper Course
 
Elizabeth,
 
At BYU we too have a research course for students in the junior year;
in fact, we now have five of them, aimed at various groupings of
majors.  These were started in the mid 1970s, and they work well
because students are more serious about writing then and know enough
about their majors to do a serious research project. I could send
more information if you'd like.
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
(801) 378-4775
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 12 Dec 1996 10:30:01 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         louise wetherbee phelps <lwphelps@SYR.EDU>
Subject:      CCR proposal
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.961210154234.14002D-100000@general5.asu.edu>
 
Duane:
I temporarily lost your address.  Wanted you to know that the CCR proposal
passed Arts and Sciences!! by a vote of 54 to 29.  We still had to go
through a lot of hassle and complaints, mainly from Van Gulick (philosophy)
who thought that 205 was a course in how rhetoric constructs disciplines
(i.e., theory) rather than a course in how students can take up the
rhetoric of different fields and write within disciplines (among other
things).    Now the proposal is before the Grad Bd, where I expect it to go
pretty smoothly, and then will go to the Senate Curriculum committee.
 
Thanks for asking.  How are things going now with your job?  You must be
pleased to work with David Schwalm.  I'm really impressed by his common
sense and balance on the list serv.   And how is your family?
 
Also, please give my regards to Tim.  I hope all has worked out well for him.
 
Louise
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Syracuse University
Writing Program, 239 HBC
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 12 Dec 1996 12:40:30 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CCR proposal
 
When I saw the subject line, I thought we were about to start a thread on
Creedence Clearwater Revival, that the proposal was to have John Fogarty as
a keynote speaker at next summer's WPA.  Alas.
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 12 Dec 1996 11:13:47 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: service-learning texbooks?
In-Reply-To:  <01ICX2C0P2W28WX69L@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu>
 
Milli, We can send you a copy of our Guide for our two term sequence.  We
also have a separate one for our developmental course.  We send copies to all
high schools in the state for articulation, and we also use them in
meetings to document what we do when administrators and others raise
questions about our work.  For anyone who is interested in creating such
texts, the process is more doable than you might imagine, especially if
your numbers are big enough.  All the major publishers have custom
publishing divisions, and smaller ones like Burgess (who publishes our
Guides) have cooperative agreements with major presses (Burgess has such
an agreement with St. Martins) that enable you to use chapters from
published textbooks and pay the authors royalties without double charging
you for permissions from the corporation itself.  You can get advances
from the publisher, use chapters from existing textbooks, and establish a
foundation for your own textbook, which you then revise and expand with
the royalties that are generated.  Side benefits include reducing
duplication costs for student papers and providing major professional
development opportunites for teachers. . . .
 
Thomas Miller
U of Az
520-621-3553
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 12 Dec 1996 13:00:11 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Tanica C. Willis Campbell" <willist@EMAIL.UAH.EDU>
Subject:      [Fwd: VB: Save Radio 101] (fwd)
 
  This message is in MIME format.  The first part should be readable text,
  while the remaining parts are likely unreadable without MIME-aware tools.
  Send mail to mime@docserver.cac.washington.edu for more info.
 
--------------227B509016B8
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; CHARSET=iso-8859-1
Content-Transfer-Encoding: QUOTED-PRINTABLE
Content-ID: <Pine.OSF.3.95.961212125907.9485C@email.uah.edu>
 
 
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Thu, 12 Dec 1996 08:20:30 -0500
From: Michele Crescenzo <mcresce@emory.edu>
To: Graduate Student Caucus of the MLA <e-grad@listproc.bgsu.edu>
Subject: [Fwd: VB: Save Radio 101]
 
Hafsteinn.Jonsson@intg.telia.se wrote:
>=20
>  ----------
> Fr=E5n: agnar@hp.is
> Till:  bergur@lv.is;  Hafsteinn.Jonsson@intg.telia.; HAN/INTG/HJO
> Kopia:  Agnarj@hp.is;  jsb@algonet.se;  leifurbe@login.eunet.no;
>  Maria.Haglund@lks.covd.se
> Ang=E5ende: Save Radio 101
> Datum:  den 11 december 1996 11:26
>=20
> [[ SMTP_ENV.TXT : 2452 i SMTP_ENV.TXT ]]
> Dear Friends:
>=20
> Please help save Radio 101 in Zagreb, Croatia from being cancelled!!!
> Just add your name to the list and send the message to  everyone you
> know.
> This message is brought to you by the letter "H" (for HELP) and the
> number
> "1,000,000"  (for the number of names we want to sign).
>                     THANK YOU.
> Save RADIO 101 from being cancelled!!!!!!
> This is a petition to save Radio 101 in Zagreb, Croatia.  ALL YOU DO IS
> ADD  YOUR NAME TO THE LIST AT THE BOTTOM, then forward it to
> everyone you know.
> The only time you send it to the included address is if you are the
> 50th,100th, etc. Send it on to everyone you know.
> Croatian "democraty" goverment belives that this radio
> station is dealing against state, while this is the ONLY station left
> which is dealing with democraty information in Croatia!
> Please add your name to this list if you believe in what we stand for.
> This list will be forwarded to the Goverment of the Republic Croatia!
> If you happen to be the 50th, 100th, 150th, etc. signer of this
> petition, please forward to:
>=20
> root@r101.com.hr and
> www-admin@vlada.hr
>=20
> This way we can keep track of the lists and organize them.
> Forward this to everyone you know, and help us to keep
> this radio station ALIVE!.
> Thank you.
>  ------------------------------------
> SIGNATURES
>  1. Drago Markovic, Zagreb, Croatia
>  2. Sanda Petris, Zagreb, Croatia
>  3. Antun Sunjic, Zagreb, Croatia
>  4. Maja Dawidowsky, Zagreb, Croatia
>  5. Maja Vickovic, Zagreb, Croatia
>  6. Vladimir Vuksan, Albuquerque, USA
>  7. Bruno Scap, Chico, USA
>  8. Bruno Ancic,Zagreb,Croatia
>  9. Lovro Seder, Zagreb, Croatia
> 10. Nikola Fox, Zagreb, Croatia
> 12. Neven Jacmenovic, Zagreb, Croatia
> 13. Daniel Kasaj, Zagreb, Croatia
> 14. Koraljka Haberle, Zagreb, Croatia
> 15. Darko Bunic, Koprivnica, Croatia
> 16. Lidija Kesak, Zagreb, Croatia
> 17. Robert Petracic, Zagreb, Croatia
> 18. Renata Marusic, Zagreb, Croatia
> 19. Mirana Koljatic, Zagreb, Croatia
> 20. Rima Venturin, Skjetten, Norway
> 21. Dario Filjar, Athlone, Ireland
> 22. Alan Skarica, Zagreb, Croatia
> 23. Dario Mavric, Sisak, Croatia
> 24. Drazen Stolar, Osijek, Croatia
> 25. Alan Jobst, Zagreb, Croatia
> 26. Maja Cepak, Zagreb, Croatia
> 27. Eta Paro Crnosija, Zagreb, Croatia
> 28. Maja Veldt-Poklepovic, Amsterdam, Nederland
> 29. Piet Veldt, Amsterdam, Nederland
> 30. Zvonimir Bakotin, Amsterdam, Nederland
> 31. Paul Garrin, NYC, USA
> 32. Johnny Temple, NYC
> 33. Dolf Hermannstaedter, Augsburg, Germany
> 34. Berry Evers, Amsterdam, Holland
> 35. Jerry Goossens, Utrecht, Holland
> 36. Linda Lindmark, Goteborg, Sweden
> 37. Jesper Lundqvist, Ume=E5, Sweden
> 38. Fredrik Norberg, V=E4xj=F6, Sweden
> 39. Elisabet Wahl, V=E4xj=F6, Sweden.
> 40. Gabriella Stenberg, Stockholm, Sweden
> 41. Bibbi Johansson, Stockholm,Sweden
> 42. Susanne Wixe, Stockholm, Sweden
> 43. Claes Leo Lindwall, Stockholm, Sweden
> 44. Lena Nilsson, Stockholm, Sweden
> 45. Jonas Cohen, Stockholm, Sweden
> 46. Lo S=F6derlund, Stockholm, Sweden
> 47. Carl Fredrik Sammeli, Stockholm, Sweden
> 48. Petra Samuelsson, Stockholm, Sweden
> 49. Mats Ahlqvist, London, UK
> 50. Ulrika Westerberg, Garland, USA
> 51. Jeanette Hagberg, Sweden
> 52. Claes Leo Lindwall, Sweden
> 53. Bjorn C Hardstedt, Stockholm, Sweden
> 54. Bjorn Falk. Lund, Sweden
> 55. Claes Magnusson, Lund, Sweden
> 56. David Ulfstrand, Stockholm, Sweden
> 57. Henrik Samuelsson, Stockholm, Sweden
> 58. Kjell Nowak, Stockholm, Sweden
> 59. Gunnar Elvin, V=E4rmd=F6, Sweden
> 60. Ardis Sigurdardottir, Reykjavik, Iceland
> 61. Arnar Gestsson, Reykjvik, Iceland
> 62. Oskar Sturluson, Reykjav=EDk, Iceland
> 63. David Oddsson, Reykjavik, Iceland
> 64. Agnar Mar Jonsson, Reykjavik, Iceland
  65. Michele Crescenzo, Atlanta, Georgia, USA
  66. Curt Campbell, Atlanta, Georgia, USA
  67. Tanica Willis Campbell, Huntsville, Alabama, USA
--
 
--------------227B509016B8
Content-Type: MESSAGE/RFC822
Content-ID: <Pine.OSF.3.95.961212125907.9485D@email.uah.edu>
Content-Description:
 
Return-Path: Hafsteinn.Jonsson@intg.telia.se
Received: from graf.cc.emory.edu (graf.cc.emory.edu [170.140.1.44]) by moe.cc.emory.edu (8.7.3/8.6.9-950630.01osg-itd.null) with ESMTP id DAA05824 for <mcresce@mail.service.emory.edu>; Thu, 12 Dec 1996 03:22:49 -0500 (EST)
From: Hafsteinn.Jonsson@intg.telia.se
Received: from pegasus.rutgers.edu (pegasus.rutgers.edu [128.6.10.45]) by graf.cc.emory.edu (8.7.3/8.6.9-950630.01osg-itd.null) with SMTP id DAA17635 for <mcresce@emory.edu>; Thu, 12 Dec 1996 03:22:03 -0500 (EST)
Received: from intg.telia.se (nimbus.far.intg.telia.se [131.115.125.3]) by pegasus.rutgers.edu (8.6.12+bestmx+oldruq+newsunq/8.5) with ESMTP id DAA04545; Thu, 12 Dec 1996 03:22:31 -0500
Received: from intg.han.intg.telia.se (smtpgw.han.intg.telia.se [131.115.170.6]) by intg.telia.se (8.7.5/8.7.5) with SMTP id JAA21133; Thu, 12 Dec 1996 09:21:59 +0100 (MET)
Message-Id: <199612120821.JAA21133@intg.telia.se>
Date:  Thu, 12 Dec 1996    9:22:46  +0100
To: jamilah@batelco.com.bh, "Amanda" <EVANSC@student.ns.suu.edu>,
        <crscnzo@pegasus.rutgers.edu>, penny@axis.jeack.com.au
Subject: VB: Save Radio 101
X-Mailer: TFS Gateway VUNREGVERM
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Transfer-Encoding: quoted-printable
 
 
 
 ----------
Fr=E5n: agnar@hp.is
Till:  bergur@lv.is;  Hafsteinn.Jonsson@intg.telia.; HAN/INTG/HJO
Kopia:  Agnarj@hp.is;  jsb@algonet.se;  leifurbe@login.eunet.no;=20
 Maria.Haglund@lks.covd.se
Ang=E5ende: Save Radio 101
Datum:  den 11 december 1996 11:26
 
[[ SMTP_ENV.TXT : 2452 i SMTP_ENV.TXT ]]
Dear Friends:
 
Please help save Radio 101 in Zagreb, Croatia from being cancelled!!!
Just add your name to the list and send the message to  everyone you
know.
This message is brought to you by the letter "H" (for HELP) and the
number
"1,000,000"  (for the number of names we want to sign).
                    THANK YOU.
Save RADIO 101 from being cancelled!!!!!!
This is a petition to save Radio 101 in Zagreb, Croatia.  ALL YOU DO IS
ADD  YOUR NAME TO THE LIST AT THE BOTTOM, then forward it to
everyone you know.
The only time you send it to the included address is if you are the
50th,100th, etc. Send it on to everyone you know.
Croatian "democraty" goverment belives that this radio
station is dealing against state, while this is the ONLY station left
which is dealing with democraty information in Croatia!
Please add your name to this list if you believe in what we stand for.
This list will be forwarded to the Goverment of the Republic Croatia!
If you happen to be the 50th, 100th, 150th, etc. signer of this
petition, please forward to:
 
root@r101.com.hr and
www-admin@vlada.hr
 
This way we can keep track of the lists and organize them.
Forward this to everyone you know, and help us to keep
this radio station ALIVE!.
Thank you.
 ------------------------------------
SIGNATURES
 1. Drago Markovic, Zagreb, Croatia
 2. Sanda Petris, Zagreb, Croatia
 3. Antun Sunjic, Zagreb, Croatia
 4. Maja Dawidowsky, Zagreb, Croatia
 5. Maja Vickovic, Zagreb, Croatia
 6. Vladimir Vuksan, Albuquerque, USA
 7. Bruno Scap, Chico, USA
 8. Bruno Ancic,Zagreb,Croatia
 9. Lovro Seder, Zagreb, Croatia
10. Nikola Fox, Zagreb, Croatia
12. Neven Jacmenovic, Zagreb, Croatia
13. Daniel Kasaj, Zagreb, Croatia
14. Koraljka Haberle, Zagreb, Croatia
15. Darko Bunic, Koprivnica, Croatia
16. Lidija Kesak, Zagreb, Croatia
17. Robert Petracic, Zagreb, Croatia
18. Renata Marusic, Zagreb, Croatia
19. Mirana Koljatic, Zagreb, Croatia
20. Rima Venturin, Skjetten, Norway
21. Dario Filjar, Athlone, Ireland
22. Alan Skarica, Zagreb, Croatia
23. Dario Mavric, Sisak, Croatia
24. Drazen Stolar, Osijek, Croatia
25. Alan Jobst, Zagreb, Croatia
26. Maja Cepak, Zagreb, Croatia
27. Eta Paro Crnosija, Zagreb, Croatia
28. Maja Veldt-Poklepovic, Amsterdam, Nederland
29. Piet Veldt, Amsterdam, Nederland
30. Zvonimir Bakotin, Amsterdam, Nederland
31. Paul Garrin, NYC, USA
32. Johnny Temple, NYC
33. Dolf Hermannstaedter, Augsburg, Germany
34. Berry Evers, Amsterdam, Holland
35. Jerry Goossens, Utrecht, Holland
36. Linda Lindmark, Goteborg, Sweden
37. Jesper Lundqvist, Ume=E5, Sweden
38. Fredrik Norberg, V=E4xj=F6, Sweden
39. Elisabet Wahl, V=E4xj=F6, Sweden.
40. Gabriella Stenberg, Stockholm, Sweden
41. Bibbi Johansson, Stockholm,Sweden
42. Susanne Wixe, Stockholm, Sweden
43. Claes Leo Lindwall, Stockholm, Sweden
44. Lena Nilsson, Stockholm, Sweden
45. Jonas Cohen, Stockholm, Sweden
46. Lo S=F6derlund, Stockholm, Sweden
47. Carl Fredrik Sammeli, Stockholm, Sweden
48. Petra Samuelsson, Stockholm, Sweden
49. Mats Ahlqvist, London, UK
50. Ulrika Westerberg, Garland, USA
51. Jeanette Hagberg, Sweden
52. Claes Leo Lindwall, Sweden
53. Bjorn C Hardstedt, Stockholm, Sweden
54. Bjorn Falk. Lund, Sweden
55. Claes Magnusson, Lund, Sweden
56. David Ulfstrand, Stockholm, Sweden
57. Henrik Samuelsson, Stockholm, Sweden
58. Kjell Nowak, Stockholm, Sweden
59. Gunnar Elvin, V=E4rmd=F6, Sweden
60. Ardis Sigurdardottir, Reykjavik, Iceland
61. Arnar Gestsson, Reykjvik, Iceland
62. Oskar Sturluson, Reykjav=EDk, Iceland
63. David Oddsson, Reykjavik, Iceland
64. Agnar Mar Jonsson, Reykjavik, Iceland
 
 
 
--------------227B509016B8--
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 12 Dec 1996 14:51:43 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         louise wetherbee phelps <lwphelps@SYR.EDU>
Subject:      apologies
 
Sorry for the personal note that got sent to the list.
Louise
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Syracuse University
Writing Program, 239 HBC
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 12 Dec 1996 15:27:00 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         National Adjunct Faculty Guild <adjunct@DAX.SAI.COM>
Subject:      Re: [Fwd: VB: Save Radio 101] (fwd)
 
Save Radio 101? Now the good people of Serbia and Croatia are victims of
their oppresive leaders? This is ridiculous. Those good citizens so
concerned with democracy now and freedom of expression, watched as their
leaders carried out genocide. They went to bed with Milosevic, and are
surprised they woke up next to a monster. Save Radio 101. Where were these
same people when thousands of Muslim men were murdered and Muslim women
raped? Now students march because their elections were subverted and their
freedom subverted? Their radio stations closed and their newspapers
censored? I've no pity or time to waste on such people or their causes.
 
P. Lesko
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 12 Dec 1996 12:38:57 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: multicultural curriculum
 
Tiffany, there are others on this list who know a lot more about the Texas
bru-ha-ha than I do, but I have a different impression of the dynamics of
that situation.
 
>        i guess  i look at the university of texas, austin scenario that
>occurred when the university intervened and postponed the ENG 306 (i'm
>not sure if that is the correct course) and wonder exactly what the
>problem was.
>        as a rhetorician who studies social-epistemic rhetoric in
>relation to feminism and multiculturalism, i'm concerned about my future
>in a the field of rhetoric and composition, particularly in designing
>writing program curriculums.
 
At Texas, it seems to me, what happened was that the people OUTSIDE
rhet/comp jumped in and, for a variety of reasons that certainly included
resistance to a multicultural curriculum, tried to derail the course.  My
impression, from afar, is that they succeeded temporarily, but that their
resistance and obstructionism let UT to form the Division of Rhetoric,
separate from the English Dept and chaired by Lester Faigley.  In other
words, this was not a case of WPAs resisting multiculturalism; it was a
case of a WPA (principally Linda Brodkey, if my memory serves) *being*
resisted from within the English Dept (but outside the composition
program).  In the end, the central administration validated the composition
program's direction by mooting the influence of a group of reactionary
faculty within the English Dept.
 
At least, that's my understanding.  Others can jump in to correct me where
I have erred.
 
>        it appears to me that the type of social-epistemic rhetoric that
>james berlin advocates must naturally consider multicultural elements
>when understanding how meaning is constructed, how subject positioning
>and audience receptivity are negotiated, and how semiotics and discursive
>practices affect the above and help us to understand the kairos and
>material, social, political, and cultural conditions of our historical
>time.  i know that was messy.
 
Yes, but so is this whole area, since it's in flux.  Everything is
shifting--definitions, alliances, pedagogies, curricula--so the challenge
is to bring as much order as we can out of the chaos, but to encourage the
chaos at the some time, since out of that chaotic soup comes much that is
nourishing.
 
>        i guess what i am wondering is...are wpas even resistant to
>multicultural curriculums in writing programs?
 
Not as a result of being WPAs.  Some WPAs may resist multicultural
curricula for personal reasons, but there's nothing in the job that would
lead them to do that.
 
>do some wpas have
>questions about exactly what multiculturalism is and how it is
>pedagogically implemented?
 
Yes.  Just like everyone else.  Multiculturalism has evolved in a sort of
postmodern way--negotiating, in the process, several variations of subject
position for itself--so that it's been a little hard to pin down.  And
there are several identifiable varieties by now, so that adds to the
confusion.  Finally, multiculturalism has been a stalking horse for the
political conservatives, who have attempted to demonize it.  That has only
added to the confusion.
 
>what are some questions that wpas feel should
>be answered whenever someone makes a proposal to integrate
>multiculturalism into writing programs?
 
1.  What do you mean by the term?
2.  What benefits does the approach bring to my program?
3.  How will m/c promote effective teaching and learning?
4.  What kinds of changes will be required?
5.  How extensive are the changes?
6.  What sort of support exists for this change from within the program?
7.  How would m/c fit into the mission of the program and the courses?
 
WPAs worry about doing the right thing, and they worry about how to manage
the program.  Sweeping changes bring more work and usually mean spending
more money for training and development.  Change that fits into the fabric
of an existing program, on the other hand, may be easier and cheaper.
Those sorts of weighings.
 
>        i'm trying to figure out what questions one should be prepared
>for when taking on such ambitious endeavors.  indeed, i'm beginning to
>wonder if it's not that wpas and profs involved in english studies are
>even resistant to multiculturalism on the surface, but rather are
>sympathetic to it since they understand that it is inherently relevant to
>any attempt to interpret, co-construct and communicate meaning in this
>crazy world. :)  maybe the resistance (if this exists--i'm trying to find
>that out) occurs at a much deeper level--over the vying of territory and
>tradition within english departments.
 
I think you're onto something here.  I think faculty in English Studies,
broadly defined, are sympathetic, and for just the reasons you suggest.
Some resist changes in the canon, of course, and changes in what "true"
scholarship looks like, but 'way down deep, they recognize interpretation
at work, and they can see some kinds of enactment of literary theory in m/c
practice, so that's another point of contact.
 
My own experience suggests that m/c is often employed in the service of
other agendas.  Some people wave the banner in order to convince faculty
that the time for curricular and institutional change has indeed come
(James Duderstadt's "Michigan Mandate" is a good example); others, like
Newt Gingrich, will try to load as many unpleasant associations as possible
in to the term multiculturalism and then use the term to paint opponents as
liberal, etc.  In other words, most of the time m/c appears as a means of
driving some other agenda, rather as an agenda in its own right.
 
>do u think that english depts will change the
>structure of their curriculum in the near future, deconstructing the
>aesthetic/rhetoric and consumption/production binary that berlin speaks
>of in _rhetorics, poetics, and culture_? will they forever continue to
>divide their curriculum along time periods, authors, etc.?
 
I think this change is already under way in a lot of depts, especially
those which have redefined English Studies as Cultural Studies--a
transformation that is often motivated by the desire to provide the kind of
"big tent" required by a dept that houses lit, comp, film, drama, etc..
 
>is this
>quesiton naive on my part because the change has already started to occur
>and is plunging forward, leading to inevitable drastic change?  or rather
>are my own questions overly ambitious and overly critical?
 
Drastic change?  On the part of *faculty*??  Can't happen.  ;-)
 
Seriously, what we're talking about here is institutional change.
Individuals can change rapidly, if they want to change.  Groups change more
slowly.  Institutions even more slowly.  It's not exactly geological time,
but it's close.
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
 
                ****NOTE NEW E-MAIL ADDRESS****
                                bcondon@wsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 12 Dec 1996 16:16:04 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         TOM MORRISSEY <MORRISTJ@SPLAVA.CC.PLATTSBURGH.EDU>
Organization: SUNY at Plattsburgh, New York, USA
Subject:      Re: [Fwd: VB: Save Radio 101] (fwd)
 
Date sent:  12-DEC-1996 16:15:25
>From:  IN%"WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU"  "Writing Program Administration" 12-DEC-1996 14:00:59.39
>To:    IN%"WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU"  "Multiple recipients of list WPA-L"
>CC:
>Subj:  [Fwd: VB: Save Radio 101] (fwd)
>
>Return-path: <owner-wpa-l@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
>Received: from vms.dc.lsoft.com (vms.dc.lsoft.com) by SPLAVA.CC.PLATTSBURGH.EDU
> (PMDF V5.0-4 #11626) id <01ICXBARV6FO0000FP@SPLAVA.CC.PLATTSBURGH.EDU>; Thu,
> 12 Dec 1996 14:00:57 -0500 (EST)
>Received: from vms.dc.lsoft.com by vms.dc.lsoft.com (LSMTP for OpenVMS v1.1a)
> with SMTP id <11.93457577@vms.dc.lsoft.com>; Thu, 12 Dec 1996 13:55:19 -0500
>Received: from ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU by ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU (LISTSERV release 1.8b)
> with NJE id 0784 for WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU; Thu, 12 Dec 1996 11:56:37 -0700
>Received: from ASUACAD (NJE origin SMTP2@ASUACAD)
> by ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU (LMail V1.2a/1.8a) with BSMTP id 6730; Thu,
> 12 Dec 1996 11:56:36 -0700
>Received: from email.uah.edu by ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU (IBM VM SMTP V2R3)
> with TCP; Thu, 12 Dec 1996 11:56:35 -0700 (MST)
>Received: from localhost by email.uah.edu; (5.65v3.2/1.1.8.2/02Jul96-0938AM)
> id AA23459; Thu, 12 Dec 1996 13:00:11 -0600
>Date: Thu, 12 Dec 1996 13:00:11 -0600
>From: "Tanica C. Willis Campbell" <willist@EMAIL.UAH.EDU>
>Subject: [Fwd: VB: Save Radio 101] (fwd)
>Sender: Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
>To: Multiple recipients of list WPA-L <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
>Reply-to: Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
>Message-id: <Pine.OSF.3.95.961212125907.9485A-110000@email.uah.edu>
>Content-id: <Pine.OSF.3.95.961212125907.9485B@email.uah.edu>
>MIME-version: 1.0
>Content-type: MULTIPART/MIXED; BOUNDARY=------------227B509016B8
>Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
>
>  This message is in MIME format.  The first part should be readable text,
>  while the remaining parts are likely unreadable without MIME-aware tools.
>  Send mail to mime@docserver.cac.washington.edu for more info.
>
>--------------227B509016B8
>Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; CHARSET=iso-8859-1
>Content-Transfer-Encoding: QUOTED-PRINTABLE
>Content-ID: <Pine.OSF.3.95.961212125907.9485C@email.uah.edu>
>
>
>
>---------- Forwarded message ----------
>Date: Thu, 12 Dec 1996 08:20:30 -0500
>From: Michele Crescenzo <mcresce@emory.edu>
>To: Graduate Student Caucus of the MLA <e-grad@listproc.bgsu.edu>
>Subject: [Fwd: VB: Save Radio 101]
>
>Hafsteinn.Jonsson@intg.telia.se wrote:
>>=20
>>  ----------
>> Fr=E5n: agnar@hp.is
>> Till:  bergur@lv.is;  Hafsteinn.Jonsson@intg.telia.; HAN/INTG/HJO
>> Kopia:  Agnarj@hp.is;  jsb@algonet.se;  leifurbe@login.eunet.no;
>>  Maria.Haglund@lks.covd.se
>> Ang=E5ende: Save Radio 101
>> Datum:  den 11 december 1996 11:26
>>=20
>> [[ SMTP_ENV.TXT : 2452 i SMTP_ENV.TXT ]]
>> Dear Friends:
>>=20
>> Please help save Radio 101 in Zagreb, Croatia from being cancelled!!!
>> Just add your name to the list and send the message to  everyone you
>> know.
>> This message is brought to you by the letter "H" (for HELP) and the
>> number
>> "1,000,000"  (for the number of names we want to sign).
>>                     THANK YOU.
>> Save RADIO 101 from being cancelled!!!!!!
>> This is a petition to save Radio 101 in Zagreb, Croatia.  ALL YOU DO IS
>> ADD  YOUR NAME TO THE LIST AT THE BOTTOM, then forward it to
>> everyone you know.
>> The only time you send it to the included address is if you are the
>> 50th,100th, etc. Send it on to everyone you know.
>> Croatian "democraty" goverment belives that this radio
>> station is dealing against state, while this is the ONLY station left
>> which is dealing with democraty information in Croatia!
>> Please add your name to this list if you believe in what we stand for.
>> This list will be forwarded to the Goverment of the Republic Croatia!
>> If you happen to be the 50th, 100th, 150th, etc. signer of this
>> petition, please forward to:
>>=20
>> root@r101.com.hr and
>> www-admin@vlada.hr
>>=20
>> This way we can keep track of the lists and organize them.
>> Forward this to everyone you know, and help us to keep
>> this radio station ALIVE!.
>> Thank you.
>>  ------------------------------------
>> SIGNATURES
>>  1. Drago Markovic, Zagreb, Croatia
>>  2. Sanda Petris, Zagreb, Croatia
>>  3. Antun Sunjic, Zagreb, Croatia
>>  4. Maja Dawidowsky, Zagreb, Croatia
>>  5. Maja Vickovic, Zagreb, Croatia
>>  6. Vladimir Vuksan, Albuquerque, USA
>>  7. Bruno Scap, Chico, USA
>>  8. Bruno Ancic,Zagreb,Croatia
>>  9. Lovro Seder, Zagreb, Croatia
>> 10. Nikola Fox, Zagreb, Croatia
>> 12. Neven Jacmenovic, Zagreb, Croatia
>> 13. Daniel Kasaj, Zagreb, Croatia
>> 14. Koraljka Haberle, Zagreb, Croatia
>> 15. Darko Bunic, Koprivnica, Croatia
>> 16. Lidija Kesak, Zagreb, Croatia
>> 17. Robert Petracic, Zagreb, Croatia
>> 18. Renata Marusic, Zagreb, Croatia
>> 19. Mirana Koljatic, Zagreb, Croatia
>> 20. Rima Venturin, Skjetten, Norway
>> 21. Dario Filjar, Athlone, Ireland
>> 22. Alan Skarica, Zagreb, Croatia
>> 23. Dario Mavric, Sisak, Croatia
>> 24. Drazen Stolar, Osijek, Croatia
>> 25. Alan Jobst, Zagreb, Croatia
>> 26. Maja Cepak, Zagreb, Croatia
>> 27. Eta Paro Crnosija, Zagreb, Croatia
>> 28. Maja Veldt-Poklepovic, Amsterdam, Nederland
>> 29. Piet Veldt, Amsterdam, Nederland
>> 30. Zvonimir Bakotin, Amsterdam, Nederland
>> 31. Paul Garrin, NYC, USA
>> 32. Johnny Temple, NYC
>> 33. Dolf Hermannstaedter, Augsburg, Germany
>> 34. Berry Evers, Amsterdam, Holland
>> 35. Jerry Goossens, Utrecht, Holland
>> 36. Linda Lindmark, Goteborg, Sweden
>> 37. Jesper Lundqvist, Ume=E5, Sweden
>> 38. Fredrik Norberg, V=E4xj=F6, Sweden
>> 39. Elisabet Wahl, V=E4xj=F6, Sweden.
>> 40. Gabriella Stenberg, Stockholm, Sweden
>> 41. Bibbi Johansson, Stockholm,Sweden
>> 42. Susanne Wixe, Stockholm, Sweden
>> 43. Claes Leo Lindwall, Stockholm, Sweden
>> 44. Lena Nilsson, Stockholm, Sweden
>> 45. Jonas Cohen, Stockholm, Sweden
>> 46. Lo S=F6derlund, Stockholm, Sweden
>> 47. Carl Fredrik Sammeli, Stockholm, Sweden
>> 48. Petra Samuelsson, Stockholm, Sweden
>> 49. Mats Ahlqvist, London, UK
>> 50. Ulrika Westerberg, Garland, USA
>> 51. Jeanette Hagberg, Sweden
>> 52. Claes Leo Lindwall, Sweden
>> 53. Bjorn C Hardstedt, Stockholm, Sweden
>> 54. Bjorn Falk. Lund, Sweden
>> 55. Claes Magnusson, Lund, Sweden
>> 56. David Ulfstrand, Stockholm, Sweden
>> 57. Henrik Samuelsson, Stockholm, Sweden
>> 58. Kjell Nowak, Stockholm, Sweden
>> 59. Gunnar Elvin, V=E4rmd=F6, Sweden
>> 60. Ardis Sigurdardottir, Reykjavik, Iceland
>> 61. Arnar Gestsson, Reykjvik, Iceland
>> 62. Oskar Sturluson, Reykjav=EDk, Iceland
>> 63. David Oddsson, Reykjavik, Iceland
>> 64. Agnar Mar Jonsson, Reykjavik, Iceland
>  65. Michele Crescenzo, Atlanta, Georgia, USA
>  66. Curt Campbell, Atlanta, Georgia, USA
>  67. Tanica Willis Campbell, Huntsville, Alabama, USA
>- 68. Thomas J. Morrissey, Plattsburgh, NY USA-
>
>--------------227B509016B8
>Content-Type: MESSAGE/RFC822
>Content-ID: <Pine.OSF.3.95.961212125907.9485D@email.uah.edu>
>Content-Description:
>
>Return-Path: Hafsteinn.Jonsson@intg.telia.se
>Received: from graf.cc.emory.edu (graf.cc.emory.edu [170.140.1.44]) by moe.cc.emory.edu (8.7.3/8.6.9-950630.01osg-itd.null) with ESMTP id DAA05824 for <mcresce@mail.service.emory.edu>; Thu, 12 Dec 1996 03:22:49 -0500 (EST)
>From: Hafsteinn.Jonsson@intg.telia.se
>Received: from pegasus.rutgers.edu (pegasus.rutgers.edu [128.6.10.45]) by graf.cc.emory.edu (8.7.3/8.6.9-950630.01osg-itd.null) with SMTP id DAA17635 for <mcresce@emory.edu>; Thu, 12 Dec 1996 03:22:03 -0500 (EST)
>Received: from intg.telia.se (nimbus.far.intg.telia.se [131.115.125.3]) by pegasus.rutgers.edu (8.6.12+bestmx+oldruq+newsunq/8.5) with ESMTP id DAA04545; Thu, 12 Dec 1996 03:22:31 -0500
>Received: from intg.han.intg.telia.se (smtpgw.han.intg.telia.se [131.115.170.6]) by intg.telia.se (8.7.5/8.7.5) with SMTP id JAA21133; Thu, 12 Dec 1996 09:21:59 +0100 (MET)
>Message-Id: <199612120821.JAA21133@intg.telia.se>
>Date:  Thu, 12 Dec 1996    9:22:46  +0100
>To: jamilah@batelco.com.bh, "Amanda" <EVANSC@student.ns.suu.edu>,
>        <crscnzo@pegasus.rutgers.edu>, penny@axis.jeack.com.au
>Subject: VB: Save Radio 101
>X-Mailer: TFS Gateway VUNREGVERM
>MIME-Version: 1.0
>Content-Transfer-Encoding: quoted-printable
>
>
>
> ----------
>Fr=E5n: agnar@hp.is
>Till:  bergur@lv.is;  Hafsteinn.Jonsson@intg.telia.; HAN/INTG/HJO
>Kopia:  Agnarj@hp.is;  jsb@algonet.se;  leifurbe@login.eunet.no;=20
> Maria.Haglund@lks.covd.se
>Ang=E5ende: Save Radio 101
>Datum:  den 11 december 1996 11:26
>
>[[ SMTP_ENV.TXT : 2452 i SMTP_ENV.TXT ]]
>Dear Friends:
>
>Please help save Radio 101 in Zagreb, Croatia from being cancelled!!!
>Just add your name to the list and send the message to  everyone you
>know.
>This message is brought to you by the letter "H" (for HELP) and the
>number
>"1,000,000"  (for the number of names we want to sign).
>                    THANK YOU.
>Save RADIO 101 from being cancelled!!!!!!
>This is a petition to save Radio 101 in Zagreb, Croatia.  ALL YOU DO IS
>ADD  YOUR NAME TO THE LIST AT THE BOTTOM, then forward it to
>everyone you know.
>The only time you send it to the included address is if you are the
>50th,100th, etc. Send it on to everyone you know.
>Croatian "democraty" goverment belives that this radio
>station is dealing against state, while this is the ONLY station left
>which is dealing with democraty information in Croatia!
>Please add your name to this list if you believe in what we stand for.
>This list will be forwarded to the Goverment of the Republic Croatia!
>If you happen to be the 50th, 100th, 150th, etc. signer of this
>petition, please forward to:
>
>root@r101.com.hr and
>www-admin@vlada.hr
>
>This way we can keep track of the lists and organize them.
>Forward this to everyone you know, and help us to keep
>this radio station ALIVE!.
>Thank you.
> ------------------------------------
>SIGNATURES
> 1. Drago Markovic, Zagreb, Croatia
> 2. Sanda Petris, Zagreb, Croatia
> 3. Antun Sunjic, Zagreb, Croatia
> 4. Maja Dawidowsky, Zagreb, Croatia
> 5. Maja Vickovic, Zagreb, Croatia
> 6. Vladimir Vuksan, Albuquerque, USA
> 7. Bruno Scap, Chico, USA
> 8. Bruno Ancic,Zagreb,Croatia
> 9. Lovro Seder, Zagreb, Croatia
>10. Nikola Fox, Zagreb, Croatia
>12. Neven Jacmenovic, Zagreb, Croatia
>13. Daniel Kasaj, Zagreb, Croatia
>14. Koraljka Haberle, Zagreb, Croatia
>15. Darko Bunic, Koprivnica, Croatia
>16. Lidija Kesak, Zagreb, Croatia
>17. Robert Petracic, Zagreb, Croatia
>18. Renata Marusic, Zagreb, Croatia
>19. Mirana Koljatic, Zagreb, Croatia
>20. Rima Venturin, Skjetten, Norway
>21. Dario Filjar, Athlone, Ireland
>22. Alan Skarica, Zagreb, Croatia
>23. Dario Mavric, Sisak, Croatia
>24. Drazen Stolar, Osijek, Croatia
>25. Alan Jobst, Zagreb, Croatia
>26. Maja Cepak, Zagreb, Croatia
>27. Eta Paro Crnosija, Zagreb, Croatia
>28. Maja Veldt-Poklepovic, Amsterdam, Nederland
>29. Piet Veldt, Amsterdam, Nederland
>30. Zvonimir Bakotin, Amsterdam, Nederland
>31. Paul Garrin, NYC, USA
>32. Johnny Temple, NYC
>33. Dolf Hermannstaedter, Augsburg, Germany
>34. Berry Evers, Amsterdam, Holland
>35. Jerry Goossens, Utrecht, Holland
>36. Linda Lindmark, Goteborg, Sweden
>37. Jesper Lundqvist, Ume=E5, Sweden
>38. Fredrik Norberg, V=E4xj=F6, Sweden
>39. Elisabet Wahl, V=E4xj=F6, Sweden.
>40. Gabriella Stenberg, Stockholm, Sweden
>41. Bibbi Johansson, Stockholm,Sweden
>42. Susanne Wixe, Stockholm, Sweden
>43. Claes Leo Lindwall, Stockholm, Sweden
>44. Lena Nilsson, Stockholm, Sweden
>45. Jonas Cohen, Stockholm, Sweden
>46. Lo S=F6derlund, Stockholm, Sweden
>47. Carl Fredrik Sammeli, Stockholm, Sweden
>48. Petra Samuelsson, Stockholm, Sweden
>49. Mats Ahlqvist, London, UK
>50. Ulrika Westerberg, Garland, USA
>51. Jeanette Hagberg, Sweden
>52. Claes Leo Lindwall, Sweden
>53. Bjorn C Hardstedt, Stockholm, Sweden
>54. Bjorn Falk. Lund, Sweden
>55. Claes Magnusson, Lund, Sweden
>56. David Ulfstrand, Stockholm, Sweden
>57. Henrik Samuelsson, Stockholm, Sweden
>58. Kjell Nowak, Stockholm, Sweden
>59. Gunnar Elvin, V=E4rmd=F6, Sweden
>60. Ardis Sigurdardottir, Reykjavik, Iceland
>61. Arnar Gestsson, Reykjvik, Iceland
>62. Oskar Sturluson, Reykjav=EDk, Iceland
>63. David Oddsson, Reykjavik, Iceland
>64. Agnar Mar Jonsson, Reykjavik, Iceland
>
>
>
>--------------227B509016B8--
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 12 Dec 1996 16:34:22 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "JENSETH, RICHARD" <RJEN@MUSIC.STLAWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re[2]: English/Computer Classrooms
In-Reply-To:  In reply to your message of Wed, 11 Dec 1996 19:29:27 EST
 
Doug and others,
 
We tried the pay printers during lab hours in our classrooms and our
technical folks found it as much headache and expense as we were making.
We've now gone to free printing in most locations at most hours.  Our
size (about 2,000 students) makes that a bit more manageable.  We've
just argued that it's so important to our pedagogical work that it needs
not to be seen as an "extra", but as a reasonable bugetable cost. What's
helped too is our gradual move away from paper--drafts being sent back
and forth on-line, and workshops being done on-line.  We're far from
the "paperless" age our Director of Technology dreams about, but it
is making a difference.
 
Richard Jenseth
Director of Writing Programs
St. Lawrence University
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 12 Dec 1996 16:47:46 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Diane Dowdey <eng_dxd@SHSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Re[2]: English/Computer Classrooms
 
In this discussion of computer classrooms, I've noticed that some people have
talked about a computer classroom, while others mention that there institution
has more than one for English classes.  We are trying to make a case for more
than a single "lab/classroom" to be devoted to English classes.  I'd appreciate
knowing how many "classrooms" you have--how many separate sections of freshman
composition can meet simultaneously in a computer environment and how many
sections do you normally offer?  The administration here responds well to
comparisons.
 
Diane Dowdey                    Internet: eng_dxd@shsu.edu
Director of Composition         Fax: (409) 294-1408
Department of English           Voice: (409) 294-1438
Sam Houston State University
Huntsville, TX  77341
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 12 Dec 1996 15:46:36 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Re[2]: English/Computer Classrooms
 
Diane,
WSU's English Department has two classrooms at this point, so two sections
can meet at one time.  We are apparently on the inside track to add an
advanced classroom--for tech writing, multimedia composition, advanced
applications to support literature classes, etc--and that would make three.
 
Hope this helps,
Bill
 
>I'd appreciate
>knowing how many "classrooms" you have--how many separate sections of freshman
>composition can meet simultaneously in a computer environment and how many
>sections do you normally offer?
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 12 Dec 1996 18:00:12 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Debra S. Knutson" <dsknuts@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Re[2]: English/Computer Classrooms
 
Diane,
 
Illinois State has nine computer classrooms for composition students.  The
rooms are clustered in one section of the building that houses the English
Department.  We have at least one computer monitor on duty whenever classes
are in session, and the monitors' station is centrally located, so teachers
can bring someone in to help out with computer problems that arise during
class.
 
Five of these classrooms are PC classrooms and are used for English 101.
The other four are Mac classrooms and are used primarily for English 145
(our second composition class).  The Mac classrooms are also used for
Advanced Exposition and the Writing Seminar.  The PC classrooms hold a
maximum of 23 students; the Mac classrooms hold a maximum of 18.
 
There are two additional Mac classrooms--one for technical/professional
writing classes and one for literature classes--located elsewhere in the
building.  (I think the reason they're stuck elsewhere is that they are
newer classrooms.  All of our 101 and 145 classes have been taught in the
cluster of nine classrooms since 1986.  The professional writing classroom
was established a couple of years later.  The literature classroom is new
this year.)
 
This spring, we will be offering 45 sections of 101, 36 sections of 145, 5
sections of Advanced Exposition, 1 section of the Writing Seminar, and a
total of 10 sections of the various technical/professional writing courses.
There are typically a few more sections of 101 and not quite so many
sections of 145 during the fall.  Classes meet in the nine classrooms from
8:00 a.m. to 5:15 p.m.  There are open lab hours during the evening and
during those rare occasions when there is an empty classroom during the day.
 
My boss's last post to this listserv was about Credence Clearwater Revival.
My first post to this listserv is a bunch of boring numbers.  I do hope I'll
be able to contribute something a bit more interesting another time.
 
Deb Knutson
 
At 04:47 PM 12/12/96 EST, you wrote:
>In this discussion of computer classrooms, I've noticed that some people have
>talked about a computer classroom, while others mention that there institution
>has more than one for English classes.  We are trying to make a case for more
>than a single "lab/classroom" to be devoted to English classes.  I'd appreciate
>knowing how many "classrooms" you have--how many separate sections of freshman
>composition can meet simultaneously in a computer environment and how many
>sections do you normally offer?  The administration here responds well to
>comparisons.
>
>Diane Dowdey                    Internet: eng_dxd@shsu.edu
>Director of Composition         Fax: (409) 294-1408
>Department of English           Voice: (409) 294-1438
>Sam Houston State University
>Huntsville, TX  77341
>
>
Debra S. Knutson
Illinois State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 12 Dec 1996 21:16:54 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: Temple University Writing Center
Subject:      Re: English/Computer Classrooms
 
Linda,
 
TLTR is a project founded through AAHE. Essentially, it is a faculty
committeee charged with making policy regarding infusion of
instructional technology. It is an institution-wide committee, reports
to the chief academic officer, and includes, aside from faculty, all
top-level administrators who have decision-making authority *e.g., VP
for Computer Services).
 
I've included the AAHE URL that includes the Listserv.
>  Steven W. Gilbert, Director, Technology Projects
>        American Association for Higher Education
>     202/293-6440 X 54              FAX:  202/293-0073
>                   GILBERT@CLARK.NET
>       http://www.aahe.org [includes TLTR Web Site]
> SCHEDULE FOR 1997 TLTR "LEVERS FOR CHANGE" WORKSHOPS AVAILABLE SOON
> - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - -
> NOTE:  Anyone can subscribe to the AAHESGIT Listserver by
> sending the EMail message (with subject line left blank):
> SUBSCRIBE AAHESGIT yourfirstname yourlastname
> to  LISTPROC@LIST.CREN.NET
>     If you would like to post a message to the AAHESGIT Listserv,
> send it to  AAHESGIT@LIST.CREN.NET
>      With over 5,400 subscribers, not all messages sent to
> AAHESGIT can be posted.  Those that are selected for posting
> are reviewed and may be edited for clarity.  Authors are
> often asked to expand or clarify their messages before
> distribution to the List.  Facts, including URLs are not
> checked or confirmed by me.  Opinions expressed in AAHESGIT's
> postings do not necessarily reflect those of anyone
> officially affiliated with AAHE.
>      I intend that each posting be protected by copyright as a
> compilation.  As the copyright holder for the posting, I give
> permission ONLY for duplication and transmission of each compilation
> complete and intact including this paragraph.  Duplication and/or
> transmission of any portion should be guided by "fair use"
> principles, and explicit permission should be obtained when needed.
> Permission to duplicate or transmit any portion written by a
> contributor must be obtained from that person.
>  - Copyright 1996 Steven W. Gilbert
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 12 Dec 1996 23:41:08 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Pat Belanoff <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Revamping Research Paper Course
 
Kristine:
 
I'd like to see your materials.  If they're not emailable, please send them
to
 
Pat Belanoff
893 E. 19 Street
Brooklyn, NY 11230
 
or fax: 516-632-7121
 
Our university wants to start a new course in the freshman year and I'm
opting for the junior year.
 
Thanks.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 13 Dec 1996 07:19:08 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Reiss <dreiss@NORFOLK.INFI.NET>
Subject:      English and the Electron: A Lively Conference in the Sunny South
              (TYCA)
X-To:         ace-l@vm.cc.purdue.edu, acw-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu, Epiphany-L@gmu.edu,
              cwlit-l%vccscent.bitnet@vtbit.cc.vt.edu,
              ccac-l%vccscent.bitnet@vtbit.cc.vt.edu, mbu-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu,
              rhetnt-l@mizzou1.missouri.edu,
              vccsengl%vccscent.bitnet@vtbit.cc.vt.edu,
              wac-l@postoffice.cso.uiuc.edu,
              vccstltr%vccscent.bitnet@vtbit.cc.vt.edu, wcenter@ttacs6.ttu.edu
 
Multiple posting--and please repost as appropriate:
 
The Two-Year College Association-Southeastern Region of the National
Council of Teachers of English will electrify Norfolk, Virginia, February
20-22, 1997, with its annual conference on undergraduate English issues.
This year's theme is
=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D
"English and the Electron"
=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D
{details on the Web at http://www.infi.net/tcc/tyca/97index.html}
----------------------------------------------------------
*  Featured speakers: Cindy Selfe, Sven Birkerts, Richard Bausch, Robert
Bausch, and Lynn Troyka
 
*  Hands-on computer sessions and demos of on-line English instruction and
research
 
*  Presentations, demonstrations, and conversations on a variety of issues
related to teaching English to undergraduates, including:
--"Tell Me a Story: Autobiography and the Student Writer"
--"Please Don't Call Them Remote Students: A Practical Approach to Teaching
Comp & Lit via Interactive Television"
--"When We Focus on Protons and Neutrons: Exploring What's Missing at the
Nuclear Center of Our Literature Classes"
--"Rethinking Persuasion: Essays and Speeches for the 21st Century"
--"Teaching Business Communications in the Electronic Classroom"
--"Language Transfer Problems in Writing: ESL Errors That Linger"
--"Using the Internet to Develop Inquiry-based Writing Assignments"
--"Teaching English 101 as a Full Cultural Experience"
--"Communication Power: Teaching the Oral Communication Course"
--"Developing Teacher-researcher Programs with Two-year College Faculty:
Building a Community of Scholars"
 
*  Celebrations of Southern writers and artists
 
* Postconference tours of Colonial Williamsburg or the Chrysler Museum of=
 Art
 
* Accommodations at riverfront hotel and half an hour's drive to the
Atlantic Ocean or Chesapeake Bay
 
{details on the Web at http://www.infi.net/tcc/tyca/97index.html}
------------------------------------------------------------------
1997 Conference Registration Form
English and the Electron
Two Year College English Association-Southeast
February 20-22, 1997, Omni Waterside Hotel, Norfolk, Virginia
 
To ensure hotel reservations, return enclosed envelope
to Omni Waterside before January 28, 1997.
Conference payment must be received by February 1, 1997 to avoid late=
 charge.
No conference refunds will be given after February 1, 1997.
 
Registration Fees
 
Conference registration (includes luncheon)
(1997 TYCA-SE membership #_________) $70   =3D $________ =20
 
1997 TYCA membership $15
        (form and separate check to TYCA-SE enclosed)  =3D $________
 
1997 conference registration (includes luncheon) non-member of TYCA $95  =3D
$________
 
Student conference registration (includes luncheon) $40  =3D  $________
 
Late registration (after Feb. 1):
        Member $80/Non-member $105/Student $50  =3D  $________
 
 
Pre-Conference Workshops=96Thursday, February 20, 8:30-11:30 a.m.
Select one workshop ($15)              =20
 
Interactive Models for Writing and Literature Instruction   =3D $________
Donna Reiss and Michele Marits
 
Successful Practices in Teaching Composition in the Two-Year College   =3D
$________
Lynn Troyka
 
 
Special Events
See accompanying conference brochure for details.
 
Luncheon
        Friday, February 21, no charge for conference registrants. Will you
attend? yes  no
        Meal Requirements:  nonvegetarian   vegetarian
 
Guest Luncheon (_______Tickets $20)   =3D $________
 
Chrysler Museum, Saturday, February 22, 1-4 p.m. (No charge)=97circle one:
yes  no                            =20
Colonial Williamsburg, Saturday, February 22, 11 a.m.-4 p.m.
        Limited to first 25 registrants $15   =3D$________
 
TOTAL ENCLOSED   =3D  $________
 
Make check payable to TYCA-SE. Completed form must be received by February
1, 1997.
Mail to Ann Woolford-Singh, Department of English
Tidewater Community College, 1700 College Crescent, Virginia Beach, VA 23456
 
Name=20
 
School
=20
School address=20
 
 
City                                    State               ZIP
Phone (    )
 
Home Address including zip code=20
 
 
Home phone (     )=20
 
E-mail address if you use it regularly (please type or print carefully)=20
 
First TYCA-SE conference=97circle one:           yes      no
1997 Member of NCTE=97circle one:                      yes      no
Are you willing to be a presider?=97circle one:  yes      no
 
Tidewater Community College is an equal access/equal
opportunity/affirmative action college.
 
Send questions about the conference to Ron Carter, Rappahannock Community
College, P.O. Box 318, Warsaw, VA 22582, phone (804) 333-6773,
fax (804) 333-0106, e-mail rccartr%vccscent.bitnet@vtbit.cc.vt.edu=20
=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D=3D
Donna Reiss <tcreisd@vblrc2.tc.cc.va.us>
Department of English, Tidewater Community College
1700 College Crescent, Virginia Beach, VA 23456
phone 757-427-7364  fax 757-427-7326=20
http://www.infi.net/tcc/tcresourc/faculty/dreiss/dreiss.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 13 Dec 1996 07:50:44 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gail E. Hawisher" <hawisher@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      MLA Reception
 
All --
 
Just a reminder to everyone that our own Cindy Selfe is being honored at
MLA for her lifetime service to the field. She and Jim Noblitt from the
University of North Carolina are this year's recipients of the Educom Medal
in modern languages. I can't think of two more deserving colleagues!
 
In any case, the members of the Committee on Computers and Emerging
Technology invite you to attend its reception for the two medalists. Please
come to the Warren room of the Sheraton (first level) at 5:30 on Sunday,
December 29th. Hope to see you there!
 
Gail
 
 
 
 
     _/    _/    _/_/_/ _/_/_/   _/_/_/_/  Gail E. Hawisher
    _/    _/    _/  _/ _/          _/     Department of English
   _/    _/    _/  _/ _/_/_/      _/     Center for Writing Studies
  _/    _/    _/  _/ _/          _/     Urbana, IL 61801 (hawisher@uiuc.edu)
 _/_/_/_/    _/_/_/ _/       _/_/_/_/  217-333-2989;fax 217-333-4321
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 13 Dec 1996 08:50:04 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         George Otte <GOTBB@CUNYVM.CUNY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: English/Computer Classrooms
 
A response I imagine Diane Dowdey probably doesn't want to hear:
 
The English Dept here at Baruch has 4 computer classrooms.  Just in case
that sounds like anyone's idea of heaven, you need to know that we can't
begin to accommodate all the fy comp, basic writing, and ESL instructors
who want to use the labs.  In fact, at a school of 15.000, we're talking
drop-in-the-bucket.  There is, moreover, the issue that labs like these
are not a one-shot investment; there are heavy-duty issues of maintenance,
upgrades, support staff.  We've gone through several upgrades since we
first got two labs over a decade ago, and we're finally getting the
infrastructure to get our labs, formerly closed local-area networks,
out on the great World Wide Web, but two of the four need another
upgrade because they can't be gatewayed with antique equipment.)
 
Fancy problems, I know, but they do raise issues.  If you're doing an
upgrade--like Gail, who started this thread--or a start up, which way do
you go (with all the possibilities that are out there)?  I wouldn't
presume to know/say, but there are good sources for setting things up.
Tim mentioned a book full of good ideas: _Approaches to Computer Writing
Classrooms_ ed. Linda Myers (SUNY P, 1993).  It features pieces by
people who have done a lot of thinking (and begging and grantwriting and
so on).  Some of them--Cindy Selfe's set-up at Michigan Tech, for
instance--are deservedly known as showcases and can be viewed on the
web. If, for instance, you want to see the layout(s) of the Michigan
Tech Center for Computer Assisted Language Instruction, check out
http://www.hu.mtu.edu/gifs/colormaps.gif (and Cindy also has a write-up
in that aforementioned book).
 
Such showcases notwithstanding--and I think we all have to be impressed by
Illinois State's 9 labs (hardly "boring numbers," Deb)--I wonder if most
institutions can ever expect to have enough in the way of computer labs.
The real question, quasi-heretical, is whether computer classrooms are
the way to go--whether, in particular, WAC/WID programs might not be
better served by looser linkages, less site-specific stuff, more the
sort of thing managed through OWLs (Online Writing Labs--see Libby
Miles' post re Stuart Blyth) and library-centered access to computers.
There's lots of discussion now about computer leasing/owning programs
for students, complete with plug-in possibilities.  Much of it right now
is on AAHESGIT, that list Frank posted about.  But, hey, my crystal ball
is as cloudy as anyone else's.
                               --George
George Otte         e-mail: gotbb@cunyvm.cuny.edu
CUNY Graduate Center Composition/Rhetoric Faculty
Director of Writing Programs, Baruch College/CUNY
17 Lexington Avenue   New York, New York    10010
Phone: 212 387-1772             Fax: 212 387-1785
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 13 Dec 1996 08:15:45 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         J Paul Johnson <pjohnson@VAX2.WINONA.MSUS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: English/Computer Classrooms
 
The informal survey of "who's got what where" in computer classrooms is
helpful to those of us who are trying to plan and fund; could those of you
who are about to reply tell the rest of us a wee bit about your
institutional context too?
 
Here in our little neck of the woods, a 7000-student state U in SW Minn, we
have no such facility for English and writing courses.  Yet.
 
 
 
J Paul Johnson
               Assistant Professor and Writing Center Director
                Department of English, Winona State University
                              P.O. Box 5838, Winona, MN  55987
      507/457-5452 (voice/mail), 507/457-5505 (Writing Center)
                                 pjohnson@vax2.winona.msus.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 13 Dec 1996 08:37:03 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Brian Sutton <SUTTONB@GBMS01.UWGB.EDU>
Subject:      Computer Classrooms
 
At the University of Wisconsin-Green Bay, we have just one computer
classroom, but we're putting together funding to create a second one,
target date Fall 1998 semester.  We have about 4300 FTE students and about
30 to 35 sections of FY comp per semester, so once we get the second
computer classroom, we'll be able to have just about all our composition
classes meet in a computer classroom, as long as we're willing to offer
classes at unpopular hours like 3 P.M.  As of now, the demand from teachers
and students exceeds the one-classroom supply, and most teachers who want
to be in the computer classroom every class period can only be scheduled to
meet there once a week.
 
Brian Sutton
suttonb@uwgb.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 13 Dec 1996 10:14:02 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "JENSETH, RICHARD" <RJEN@MUSIC.STLAWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Computer Classrooms
In-Reply-To:  In reply to your message of Fri, 13 Dec 1996 08:37:03 EST
 
At St. Lawrence University, our scheme is to build and support
a variety of teaching/learning spaces, from larger classrooms
(20 stations) to smaller working stations or multimedia labs
housed in departments.  We presently have three of the larger
classrooms.  One is in the same building as English, one in a
large first-year residence hall (next to several regular classrooms)
and one is in the mathematics/science building.  The other kinds of
rooms are scattered across the campus.  The classrooms were designed
in a collaborative effort by the University Writing Program and the
technology folks.  The classrooms belong to no one department, and
in fact the one in the English building is used for a variety of
departments.  The tech. support is handled by Instructional Technology
staff and faculty development by the Writing Program.  Increasingly,
the interest here is in giving students hands-on experience
with creating multi-media texts and presentations.  By the way, one
of the classrooms (the one in the residence hall) cannot be used for
regularly scheduled classes.  It's left open for faculty who just want
to run some class sessions in there.  The other rooms are hard to get
into because they're booked up.  In the evenings all these rooms are
open as public sites, with monitors (Writing Center tutors, on call
for individual on-site tutoring).  We're about 2,000 students.  English
does not teach composition, so most of its use of the rooms is for
elective writing classes.
 
Richard Jenseth
St. Lawrence University
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Date:         Fri, 13 Dec 1996 08:36:32 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: English/Computer Classrooms
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/13/96 07:07
 
If we university type want to be depressed, talk to the folks at Glendale
Community College in the Phoenix area. THey have a substantial number of
computer classrooms (heavily used) and a couple of general use computer
commons that can accommodate over 500 users. It's quite a remarkable
installation.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 13 Dec 1996 09:42:55 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Haswell <rhaswell@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
Organization: Texas A&M University--Corpus Christi
Subject:      Re: Re[2]: English/Computer Classrooms
 
Diane,
 
Texas A&M at Corpus Christi has enough computer classrooms (some Macs, some
DOS-based) for all sections of first-year composition, both semesters of it.  The rooms
are arranged like old-fashioned classrooms:  machines in rows facing the "front" of the
room, where the back of the teacher's monitor faces them.
 
Plans are under way for new classrooms where machines will be placed around the
perimeter, facing the wall, with swivel chairs so that students can turn around and the
teacher conduct class in a circle.  I'd be interested in hearing from people who have
taught in such a classroom.
 
My long-standing problem with teaching in a computer classroom is not in using the
machines or in using the machines under the constraints of a given physical arrangement,
but in NOT using the machines.  That is, sometimes I want to work with the class
without the machines.  (I know that I am hopelessly archaic, but occasionally I find it not
uncivilized and not unpedagogical to have a little class "discussion"--you remember the
technique, students and teachers conversing with each other without technological
enhancement since they happen to be sitting nearby, within earshot?)  Then the presence
of the machines still holds sway, like Big Brother.  Even when the students turn their
machines off (how they resist!), they keep staring at the blank screens.  It's not much
different than eating dinner in a household where you know the family is accustomed to
eat and watch TV at the same time, because they keep glancing past you toward the blank
screen in the livingroom, strategically placed so it can be seen from the dining table.
With students facing each other in a circle, I can still imagine them watching the blank
screens across the room and not the person speaking.
 
Beyond providing each teacher with two classrooms, one computered and one not (a
recourse this university can't afford), are there ways to solve this problem?  I'd love to
hear of them.
 
Rich Haswell
rhaswell@falcon.tamucc.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 13 Dec 1996 10:46:55 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Gesa Kirsch <gkirsch@CMS.CC.WAYNE.EDU>
Subject:      Faculty positions at Wayne State University
 
Please Post
 
For additional information, please contact Ellen Barton, faculty
coordinator for the search, email:  ebarton@cms.cc.wayne.edu; phone:
313-577-7647.
________________________________________________________________________________
 
Department of English
Wayne State University
 
Two tenure-track positions in Composition at the assistant/associate
professor level in the following specialties.
 
1) Technical/professional Writing, with subspecialties in computers and
writing, writing-across-the-curriculum, and/or composition-rhetoric theory
and practice.
 
2) Literacy/Urban Literacy, with subspecialties in computers and writing,
writing-across-the curriculum, composition-rhetoric theory and practice,
and/or basic writing.
 
Both positions require the Ph.D. with a specialization in
rhetoric-composition.
 
Send a letter of application, a c.v. and a short writing sample to
 
                        Robert Burgoyne, Chair
                        Department of English
                        Wayne State University
                        Detroit, Michigan  48202
 
Screening begins immediately and continues until positions are filled.
For additional information, please contact Ellen Barton, faculty
coordinator for the search (email:  ebarton@cms.cc.wayne.edu; phone:
313-577-7647).
 
Wayne State University is an equal opportunity/affirmative action employer.
Minority candidates are especially encouraged to apply.  All buildings,
structures and vehicles at WSU are smoke-free.
 
Wayne State University--People working together to provide quality service.
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Date:         Fri, 13 Dec 1996 10:55:43 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: English/Computer Classrooms
 
>The informal survey of "who's got what where" in computer classrooms is
>helpful to those of us who are trying to plan and fund; could those of you
>who are about to reply tell the rest of us a wee bit about your
>institutional context too?
>J Paul Johnson
 
I sound like a broken record, I know, but I want to alert you to an article
in the to-be-mailed-on-December-18th issue of WPA:  "Computers in the
Composition Curriculum:  An Update," by Todd Taylor.  The article is a nice
primer on the kinds of issues that WPA's wanting to put in computer
classrooms ought to consider.  If I can cite one interesting figure before
the piece comes out, Todd notes that it cost $125,000 to install a
30-workstation classroom at his home institution; the computers themselves
cost 75,000.  Remodeling, furniture, cables, etc. added up to another
$50,000.
 
I really believe that computer facilities may be a necessary cost of doing
writing business these days, but I worry a lot about the money.
 
Debbie Knutson gave a nice overview of our 11 computer classrooms here at
Illinois State (9 for the writing program, 1 for professional writing, 1
for literature).  Let me share a few additional perspectives on all of this
and relate at least one fear.
 
Since 1986, we have gone through three complete generations of hardware and
software and are on the verge of a fourth.
 
1986:           9 rooms @ 23 8088 PCs each.  WordStar.
 
1989:           4 rooms converted to Mac Pluses.  Word.
                        10th room added.  Mac SE's
 
1991:           5 rooms converted to 286 PCs.  WordPerfect.
 
1993:           5 Mac rooms converted to LCIIIs.
                        All 10 rooms networked.  Microsoft Office.  Daedalus.
                        Pagemaker.
 
1995:           5 PC rooms converted to 486s.  Add Netscape, etc.
 
1996:           11th classroom added.  Pentiums.
 
1997
(anticipated)   All Mac rooms converted to Power PCs.
                        (note:  we will discuss whether to standardize
platforms)
 
Let me share one impression of all of this.  Whenever you've got a large
program entirely taught in computer classrooms, any changes in hardware and
software are expensive.  Figuring a modest $2000 per workstation for
hardware and software, that's $50,000 per room.  Add another $5000 each for
five servers.  Add $2000 for an industrial-strength laser printer for each
room.  A scanner.  Projection.  Round up, then, to $60,000 a room whenever
you want to change hardware and software.  Imagine that you have 10
classrooms and that you want to make changes on a five-year cycle and that
you're able to devise some rational schedule (I've found that you can't,
but that's another story).  If you do two classrooms a year, that's
$120,000 a year for the life of the classrooms.
 
Note that these figures do not include a full-time administrative
professional coordinator, with a salary in the mid-twenties, and lab
monitor help at $5/hour from 8:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. daily (modified hours
on weekends), service contracts, toner cartridges, paper, and on and on.
 
For ten years we've believed the benefits of the classrooms are worth the
costs, both in terms of dollars and in terms of bureacratic headaches.
(Example:  if I ever find the author of the Word Concept virus, I will
recant my longstanding opposition to capital punishment, at least for her
or his case.)
 
But I am increasingly concerned about whether we can or ought to do
business much longer as we are doing it.
 
If had magical powers today, December 1996,  I would get our program out of
the hardware and software providing business.  I would keep the classrooms
and provide an absolutely state of the art system of file servers and 23
internet plug-ins in each, along with a laser printer and a projection
system.  I would have the university simultaneously reduce its technology
fee for students of some $85 a semester and require students to purchase a
laptop (yes, I know the very vexed cost issues involved, especially to poor
kids who come here) that had the approprite ethernet connectivity so that
they could plug into the classrooms.  I would maintain perhaps two of the
11 classrooms as a high-end site, with hardware and software to be replaced
on a three-year rotation.
 
In other words, I'm not sure that buying 11 rooms of computers and
committing to keeping them running for 10 years is as great an idea in 1996
as it was in 1986.  Don't get me wrong; I'm mighty glad we did what we did
when we did it, and I'm glad to have the rooms now.  However, in addition
to an economy of scale there is an inertia of scale, and I'm, at least,
wrestling with it right now.
 
Doug
 
 
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
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Date:         Fri, 13 Dec 1996 08:50:25 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gregory R. Glau" <gglau@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Re[2]: English/Computer Classrooms
In-Reply-To:  <32B1251F.9F3@falcon.tamucc.edu>
 
Rich,
 
rather than trying for two classrooms--one with computers for that
sort of work and one without, for discussions and other face-to-face
contact, I've been trying (unsuccessfully so far, however) to get
us to schedule "in pairs," so to speak.  That is, I'd put you with
someone teaching in a regular classroom at the same time you do,
and you'd trade off during the semester.  "If it's Tuesday, we
must be in the computer classroom" and "If it's Thursday,
we're in the regular room."
 
There are logistical problems, but nothing that cannot be solved by
folks willing to work together; if we both know at the start of
the semester that you'll have the computer class on Tuesdays and
my class will have it on Thursdays, then you and I can both plan our
syllabi so we'll do activities appropriate to the technology available.
 
Would there be difficulties with scheduling?  Sure, especially for
MWF classes.  Would some teachers resist and not want to do such a trade?
Sure.  Would we and our students sometimes go to the wrong classroom?  Sure.
But for those who were willing to plan ahead just a little . . .
 
It seems to me that if you and I wanted to do this--to have
the best of both worlds and also (side effect) get twice as many
students into computer-mediated classrrooms--we could work it out
ahead of time.
 
 
 
Greg
 
/--------------------------------------------------------\
|  Greg Glau                                             |
|  Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition  |
|  Department of English       Arizona State University  |
|  Tempe, AZ 85287-0302          office: (602) 965-3898  |
|  gglau@asu.edu                 FAX:    (602) 965-3451  |
\--------------------------------------------------------/
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 13 Dec 1996 09:49:29 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Julia Ferganchick <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Re[2]: English/Computer Classrooms
 
Diane, All of our first-semester comp courses meet in labs.  We have three
with 25 computers each, and we schedule no more than three courses per time
slot.  As the number of classes increases, we're looking at rotating classes
in and out of the labs so that we can maintain some lab time for each class.
 
Julia
 
At 04:47 PM 12/12/96 EST, you wrote:
>In this discussion of computer classrooms, I've noticed that some people have
>talked about a computer classroom, while others mention that there institution
>has more than one for English classes.  We are trying to make a case for more
>than a single "lab/classroom" to be devoted to English classes.  I'd appreciate
>knowing how many "classrooms" you have--how many separate sections of freshman
>composition can meet simultaneously in a computer environment and how many
>sections do you normally offer?  The administration here responds well to
>comparisons.
>
>Diane Dowdey                    Internet: eng_dxd@shsu.edu
>Director of Composition         Fax: (409) 294-1408
>Department of English           Voice: (409) 294-1438
>Sam Houston State University
>Huntsville, TX  77341
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 13 Dec 1996 10:05:17 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia Ericsson <ericssop@COLUMBIA.DSU.EDU>
Organization: Dakota State University
Subject:      Re: Re[2]: English/Computer Classrooms
 
We double up on lab too.  Like Greg noted T-Th classes aren't
difficult to schedule.
 
We avoid some MWF confusion in doubled up classes by assigning one
teacher the lab every Monday, the other every Friday, and alternating
Wednesdays.  This schedule seems to work well with our comp.
teachers.  The Wednesdays are confusing, but that's better than
having all three days rotating.
 
Patty E.
 
> Would there be difficulties with scheduling?  Sure, especially for
> MWF classes.  Would some teachers resist and not want to do such a trade?
> Sure.  Would we and our students sometimes go to the wrong classroom?  Sure.
> But for those who were willing to plan ahead just a little . . .
 
 
Patricia Ericsson (ericssop@columbia.dsu.edu)
College of Liberal Arts, Department of English
Dakota State University
Madison, SD  57042
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Date:         Fri, 13 Dec 1996 10:57:32 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Clemens <ThomasC@GAWAIN.HCC.CC.IL.US>
Subject:      Re: Re[2]: English/Computer Classrooms -Reply
 
Heartland CC is in its sixth year of existence; 3200 students and
growing.  All composition classes are in computerized classrooms.  We
adding a fifth computerized classroom next semester and a multimedia
lab next summer.  Two of the classrooms are in pods of 6 workstations,
one in facing rows, and one with the computers facing exterior wall and
a horseshoe seminar table in the center of room.  Give me the flexibility
of the last arrangement any time.  It allows indiividual work, small group
work, class discussion, and demonstration space for instructor and for
student presentations through computer projection onto front screen.
What kind of classroom one has, of course, either enables or inhibits the
composition pedagogy.  Hope you are able to wrap classroom design
around your pedagogy.  Tom Clemens, Bloomington-Normal, IL
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Date:         Fri, 13 Dec 1996 11:00:21 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         John D Schaeffer <tb0jds1@CORN.CSO.NIU.EDU>
Subject:      Form for student complaints
 
Dear WPA-L members:
 
A few weeks ago there was a thread about using written forms for handling
student complaints about teachers.  I read the remarks with interest but
foolishly did not save any of the messages.  I would like to ask any WPA
folks who use such forms to e-mail me about them.  This is my first year
directing a writing program and it's beginning to look like I need to
formalize the complaint procedure.  I would be interested in any
observations or experiences that any of you might want to share.  I would
also like to see what the actual forms look like.  Thanks in advance to
all who respond.  You can sanil-mail to me at English Department, NIU,
DeKalb IL 60115.
 
Sincerely,
 
John D. Schaeffer
Northern Illinois University
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Date:         Fri, 13 Dec 1996 11:10:23 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Trish Roberts <engpat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Form for student complaints
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9612131039.A16244-0100000@corn.cso.niu.edu>
 
On Fri, 13 Dec 1996, John D Schaeffer wrote:
 
> A few weeks ago there was a thread about using written forms for handling
> student complaints about teachers.  I read the remarks with interest but
> foolishly did not save any of the messages.  I would like to ask any WPA
> folks who use such forms to e-mail me about them.  This is my first year
> directing a writing program and it's beginning to look like I need to
> formalize the complaint procedure.  I would be interested in any
> observations or experiences that any of you might want to share.  I would
> also like to see what the actual forms look like.  Thanks in advance to
> all who respond.  You can sanil-mail to me at English Department, NIU,
> DeKalb IL 60115.
 
I was the one who started that thread.  I have since found, btw, that
there is good advice about how to handle complaints available from
anything about "empathic listening."  I also found the Employee Assistance
Program here to be useful.
 
There is one problem I have found with a written complaint form:  often
you're talking about students who are (for various reasons) struggling
with a writing class.  That means that they can have a lot of difficulty
putting their complaints in writing.  Their difficulty at that task has no
correlation to whether or not their complaints are legitimate.
 
The worst kind of complaint interaction (for me) is when the student has
all sorts of completely unreasonable expectations about the teacher and
class, and is essentially spewing venom. The person from Employee
Assistance (a psychologist) pointed out to me that I was describing what
is sometimes called a narcissistic rage, and that narcissism is age
appropriate at certain stages, including around the age of 18.  For
reasons that are hard for me to describe, I found that observation to be
helpful.  I guess it has helped me think of the situation in less personal
ways--sort of like dealing with a two-year old who is having a temper
tantrum.
 
Trish Roberts           [engpat@showme.missouri.edu]
"But you gotta go where your heart says go/ She lets the bright lights
guide her/ Through the rain and the driving snow"       (J. Hiatt)
[http://www.missouri.edu/~engpat]  [standard disclaimer applies]
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 13 Dec 1996 11:16:44 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Roberts <David.H.Roberts@SAMFORD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Form for student complaints
 
John,
Here is our grade appeal policy, which I wrote for the dept,
based on my experience as comp director at a large university.
We have a form that includes the names, class, etc., plus a
requirement that the student WRITE the basis of the complaint.
If it's a grade appeal the competence of the writer in writing
the complaint is consideed heavily.  View the policy at:
 
http://www.samford.edu/schools/artsci/english/appeals.htm
 
 
 
---------------------------------------------
David.H.Roberts@samford.edu
Professor of English
--
http://writing.samford.edu
http://www.samford.edu/schools/artsci/english
---------------------------------------------
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Date:         Fri, 13 Dec 1996 11:48:09 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Form for student complaints
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A41.3.95.961213110535.88624F-100000@gold.missouri.edu>
 
Yes....just like a 2 year old's tempr tantrum...but knowing what I now
know about psychology, I'd say that is something that should have
disappeared by age 16 at the latest.
 
does anyone think we are a society that refuses to let go of our tantrum
stages?  I do.  He. He. :-)
 
 
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Fri, 13 Dec 1996, Trish Roberts wrote:
 
> On Fri, 13 Dec 1996, John D Schaeffer wrote:
>
> > A few weeks ago there was a thread about using written forms for handling
> > student complaints about teachers.  I read the remarks with interest but
> > foolishly did not save any of the messages.  I would like to ask any WPA
> > folks who use such forms to e-mail me about them.  This is my first year
> > directing a writing program and it's beginning to look like I need to
> > formalize the complaint procedure.  I would be interested in any
> > observations or experiences that any of you might want to share.  I would
> > also like to see what the actual forms look like.  Thanks in advance to
> > all who respond.  You can sanil-mail to me at English Department, NIU,
> > DeKalb IL 60115.
>
> I was the one who started that thread.  I have since found, btw, that
> there is good advice about how to handle complaints available from
> anything about "empathic listening."  I also found the Employee Assistance
> Program here to be useful.
>
> There is one problem I have found with a written complaint form:  often
> you're talking about students who are (for various reasons) struggling
> with a writing class.  That means that they can have a lot of difficulty
> putting their complaints in writing.  Their difficulty at that task has no
> correlation to whether or not their complaints are legitimate.
>
> The worst kind of complaint interaction (for me) is when the student has
> all sorts of completely unreasonable expectations about the teacher and
> class, and is essentially spewing venom. The person from Employee
> Assistance (a psychologist) pointed out to me that I was describing what
> is sometimes called a narcissistic rage, and that narcissism is age
> appropriate at certain stages, including around the age of 18.  For
> reasons that are hard for me to describe, I found that observation to be
> helpful.  I guess it has helped me think of the situation in less personal
> ways--sort of like dealing with a two-year old who is having a temper
> tantrum.
>
> Trish Roberts           [engpat@showme.missouri.edu]
> "But you gotta go where your heart says go/ She lets the bright lights
> guide her/ Through the rain and the driving snow"       (J. Hiatt)
> [http://www.missouri.edu/~engpat]  [standard disclaimer applies]
>
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Date:         Fri, 13 Dec 1996 13:02:05 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bruce Leland <Bruce_Leland@CCMAIL.WIU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: English/Computer Classrooms
 
Western Illinois University:  Regional State school; MA-granting; about
9 to 10 thousand on-campus students.  Writing requirement: one first-year
course, second required course in sophomore year, plus WID course in junior
year.
 
We have two 22-station classroom labs in the department.  All sections of the
first-year course are taught in the labs, which is possible because half our
students take their writing course each semester, and teachers are paired to
alternate between the lab and a regular classroom.  We even have some time
slots left over so that teachers of the sophomore course who want to use a lab
can usually be scheduled to do so.
 
We also make use of the lab in one of the residence halls.  It's open for
general use from noon till the middle of the night, and I've made arrangements
with the Residential Programs office to use it for composition classes during
the morning hours.
 
Bruce
 
Bruce Leland
Western Illinois University
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 13 Dec 1996 13:09:29 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karin Evans <karine@ELMHURST.EDU>
Organization: Elmhurst College
Subject:      Re: English/Computer Classrooms
 
At Elmhurst College (4-yr lib arts; 2700 students in day + eve), we have
one dedicated classroom for the English dept.  We need another one badly.
 Our equipment is ok but our sofware is not great; the classroom is
supposed to get access to the Web next semester.
 
Karin
 
--
 
Karin Evans
Department of English
Elmhurst College
190 Prospect Ave.
Elmhurst, IL 60126-3296
630-617-3134
karine@elmhurst.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 13 Dec 1996 12:51:56 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Re[2]: English/Computer Classrooms
 
Greg and Rich,
What Greg suggests about scheduling "in pairs" is how we're set up here:
because my predecessor wanted the writing classes to have computer lab
time, but because we had to share the lab with other depts, each writing
class is actually scheduled in the computer lab for one day a week and in a
regular classroom the other day or days.  Our lab is set up with the
students in rows--facing each other, but rows nonetheless.
 
I have to say that, having tried it, I _still_ have the problem Rich is
talking about.  I still dream of the kind of lab Beverly Wall has at
Trinity (are you out there, Beverly?), with computers set up in groups of
four and a large seminar table for when you want to have a discussion.  The
problem with the Tuesday/Thursday setup, at least for me, is that it
doesn't allow for much improvisation to accommodate the needs of the class.
 
 
Rita
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
860-465-4573 (phone), 860-465-4580 (fax)
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 13 Dec 1996 12:51:24 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <Duane.Roen@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Instructor Search
X-To:         Kay Dingman <kay.dingman@asu.edu>
In-Reply-To:  <01ICYMIF58BM9234B9@asu.edu>
 
Please share the job ad below with interested persons in your
department.  I'll be happy to field any questions that potential
applicants might have. People holding these positions may reapply for
them each year, by the way.
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition
Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
 
 
 
> Fourteen instructors in Composition and Rhetoric.  MA in Rhetoric and
> Composition, or in related field with appropriate professional experience.
> Post-secondary teaching experience in composition requred.  Applicants who
> are not native English speakers must have a minimum score of 270 on the SPEAK
> test or 60 on the new TSE.  Ph.D. in Rhetoric and Composition, relevant
> publications desirable, as is evidence of professional growth and teaching
> effectiveness.  Four courses/semester.  Nine-month appointment.  Letter of
> application, vita, and Three letters of recommendation due on January 13,1997,
> or the 1st of each month thereafter until filled, to Search Committee Chair
> (Instructor,Rhet/Comp), English Department, Box 870302, Arizona State Univer-
> sity, Tempe, AZ 85287-0302.  AA/EEO.  Job # 1105
>
 
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 13 Dec 1996 13:15:50 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Qualley <djq@ANIMAL.CC.WWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Re[2]: English/Computer Classrooms
X-To:         "Gregory R. Glau" <gglau@ASU.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.961213084357.2540A-100000@general3.asu.edu>
 
Greg,
        At Western Washington, all of our first year composition courses
are scheduled in pairs as you described to Rich.  We meet for two hour
blocks twice a week, and each class alternates in the computer room (but
we followed the same process when we met for 1 hour blocks 4 times a
week). In the timetable, one section is scheduled to meet in the computer
room and the other section in a regular classroom. Teachers let the
students know the first day of class, that they will meet inb an other
room for the next class.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 13 Dec 1996 16:25:18 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: English/Computer Classrooms
 
        I read David's comments about Glendale (AZ) Community College with
great interest.  We are an outer-ring, autonomous campus (3900 students)
of Maryland's largest community college.  In 1992, this campus opened its
first computer-mediated writing center which the English Department now
shares with foreign languages, Reading, ESL, and our technical writing
certificate program (under 'speech and corporate communications' rather
than English). In the same airplane-hanger-size room with 36 computers, we
have faculty tutors for writing, audio equipment for foreign languages,
and equipment for the library staff who teach bibliography and
document-editing in the same space.  For those of you old enough to
remember the 'open school' of the 70s, this is the ultimate.
        Our new computer science building has four wired computer
classrooms, but that building is on a different LAN than ours, and the
staff there gets tired of humanities types with their notes and reference
books cluttering everything up.  Perhaps someone at our college will win
the state lottery and bequeath the money to our college....Naah!
 
     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
     Chet Pryor - Montgomery College - http://www.clark.net/pub/mc50
                  Germantown Campus
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 13 Dec 1996 20:47:47 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Peter Dow Adams <AdamsBalt@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Rethinking Tenure
 
The Board of Trustees of my school (Essex Community College in Baltimore) has
announced their intention to eliminate tenure for all new hires.
 
I am interested in encouraging my colleagues to avoid the position of
"digging in their heals" and resisting any changes to tenure, although I must
admit that I find that position increasingly attractive as our board becomes
increasingly threatening.  But I would like to see us take the position of
being willing to consider modifications to tenure which might even make it
stronger rather than weaker.  Does anyone have any experience with this
argument?
 
I am interested in any thoughtful material on re-thinking tenure--articles,
e-mail lists, books, web sites, and the like.
 
 
Peter Dow Adams
Essex Community College, Baltimore
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 14 Dec 1996 08:48:54 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia LaCoste <plc@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: English/Computer Classrooms
In-Reply-To:  <9612131549.AA49568@rs6000.cmp.ilstu.edu>
 
While I don't know a great deal about the arrangement of computer
classrooms, I do know something about the technical end.  I've got 4+
years experience setting up and maintaining local area networks for law
firms, and here are a couple of things I have learned from that experience.
 
First, buy high-end hardware.  The life of the high-end equipment is
about 4-5 years.  If you buy even one step down, you start decreasing
that life significantly.  4-5 years is about as long as you get before
your hardware won't run the software that you need.
 
Second, don't buy any software that has not been thoroughly tested.
Software companies used to run their software through a battery of tests
at multiple levels.  They don't anymore.  Instead, they turn it out
quickly, using the purchaser as a tester.  You can find out about how
well a piece of software works by...
 
Third, check the appropriate usenet groups for the software (and hardware)
you are looking at purchasing.  This is one of the most underrated
resources on the net.  Some groups are entirely a waste of time and others
are little more than flame wars (and I'm not talking about the ones
devoted to flaming), but the technical groups have been helpful every time
I've need to find out about a product from the best OCR (optical character
recognition--i.e., scanning) software to the best brand of hard drive.
You will also find out if there are conflicts between software packages
and if there are special configurations that regular tech support won't
tell you about.  Hackers and techs use this resource constantly and in all
cases I've found them very helpful, even with what are for them elementary
questions.
 
Finally, a note on Doug Hesse's suggestion about laptops.  While I see the
advantage of and reasons for shifting that part of the cost to the
students, I wonder if this route might not make more headaches than it would
be worth.  I've also worked fairly extensively with connecting laptops to
networks over the last 6 months.  They are nowhere near as stable as
desktop computers and I'm afraid you might end up spending more classtime
getting students connected than using the resource.  I spend at least 1/3
of my time at one firm dealing with the 5 laptop computers and the other
2/3 dealing with the other 20 workstations and the servers.  The law
firms are willing to pay for the imbalance because it's the shareholders
want the laptops.  I'm glad that they are supporting my dissertation so
well, but it doesn't seem to me to be a cost effective choice.
 
Patricia
 
Patricia LaCoste
plc@csd.uwm.edu
Department of English
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 14 Dec 1996 10:25:04 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Rethinking Tenure
X-To:         Peter Dow Adams <AdamsBalt@AOL.COM>
In-Reply-To:  <961213204746_1589471062@emout03.mail.aol.com>
 
> On Fri, 13 Dec 1996, Peter Dow Adams wrote:
>
> The Board of Trustees of my school (Essex Community College in Balti-
> more) has announced their intention to eliminate tenure for all new
> hires....
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
Peter,
       Welcome to the club.  We have been nontenure since 1983, and we
have lived to tell about it. It was at that time that we adopted AAUP as
the faculty negotiating agent and established a chapter at our college.
We've substituted rolling contracts with peer-review in place of
probationary review and tenure review.  New hires get two one-year
contacts in a row, then a three-year contract, then renewable six-year
contracts with review at every intersection.  It's actually not so bad; we
seem more in control of working conditions (at least at our campus of the
college) than faculty at other Maryland community colleges, faculty
governance is well populated, and our proactive AAUP chapter has led to a
proactive board of directors that we can actually talk to.
 
     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
     Chet Pryor - Montgomery College - http://www.clark.net/pub/mc50
                  Germantown Campus
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 14 Dec 1996 08:58:13 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: English/Computer Classrooms
 
Thanks to all who have responded to the thread on computer classrooms (and
also to the person who started it).  We find ourselves here in the running
for a second computer classroom, and as usual have to get a proposal
together very quickly at the end of the semester.  All the information
shared has been very helpful to us.
 
Happy holidays!
 
Sue McLeod
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
Tel. (509)335-2581
Fax  (509)335-2582
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 14 Dec 1996 12:31:03 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: English/Computer Classrooms
 
Patricia,
Thanks for your observations.  I haven't thought very thoroughly about some
of my imaginings, and yours is a good cautionary note.  I'm particularly
struck by your remarks on the "getting connected" time that may be involved
with laptops and about fragility issues.
Doug
 
>Finally, a note on Doug Hesse's suggestion about laptops.  While I see the
>advantage of and reasons for shifting that part of the cost to the
>students, I wonder if this route might not make more headaches than it would
>be worth.  I've also worked fairly extensively with connecting laptops to
>networks over the last 6 months.  They are nowhere near as stable as
>desktop computers and I'm afraid you might end up spending more classtime
>getting students connected than using the resource.  I spend at least 1/3
>of my time at one firm dealing with the 5 laptop computers and the other
>2/3 dealing with the other 20 workstations and the servers.  The law
>firms are willing to pay for the imbalance because it's the shareholders
>want the laptops.  I'm glad that they are supporting my dissertation so
>well, but it doesn't seem to me to be a cost effective choice.
>
>Patricia
>
>Patricia LaCoste
>plc@csd.uwm.edu
>Department of English
>University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 14 Dec 1996 11:26:46 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Rethinking Tenure
In-Reply-To:  <961213204746_1589471062@emout03.mail.aol.com> from "Peter Dow
              Adams" at Dec 13, 96 08:47:47 pm
 
Peter, you are now on the front lines of the tenure war, which is bound
to affect all us in time.  What, you ask, can you give away, without
giving everything away?  As someone who would have been fired for making
fun of my university's trustees in an Opinion article for the Chronicle
of Higher Education but was protected by tenure, I have some strong
feelings on this matter. And as
the parent of kids who were abused by a vicious high school math teacher
who kept his job despite public knowledge of the harm he was doing, I
also have strong feelings. I would say that we must hold fast to two
aspects of tenure: protection of academic freedom (meaning we cannot be
fired for publishing our opinions) and due process for all disciplinary
actions.  On the other hand, insofar as tenure is construed as meaning
that teachers can do anything they want in class or that it is virtually
impossible to discipline or fire an incompetent (or worse) teacher, we
should happily give that away to strengthen, not weaken, what really
counts about tenure. --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 14 Dec 1996 16:16:17 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Rethinking Tenure
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/13/96 18:50
 
Peter, the universities in Arizona are just now in the concoluding phases of a
reconsideration of tenure, started by the regents whose initial position was
that we should get rid of it altogether. What we are winding up with is a new
post tenure review policy that all parties seem to be happy with. It is now
possible to fire faculty for unsatisfactory performance (as opposed to
incompetence, which was difficult to prove); it is also possible to let
faculty go if there is no longer a need for their department or specialty.
It's more complicated that this, of course, but everyone got something out of
it. You should contact Tom McGovern at ASU West (ictvm@asuvm.inre.asu.edu) who
was intrumental in orchestrating an educational program about the history,
function, advantages, and disadvantages of tenure. He really did a good job on
this.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 14 Dec 1996 17:50:27 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Rethinking Tenure
In-Reply-To:  <199612141926.LAA15227@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
Amen, Ed.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 15 Dec 1996 09:57:04 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <enos@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Rethinking Tenure
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96121416161917@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Re Schwalm's comment on the Arizona university new policy on posttenure
review: David, it just isn't true that "all parties seem to be happy" with
this system. Indeed, they are not, at least at UofA. As a faculty member
and not a provost, can you see why some are not "happy?"
 
----------------------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
520-621-3371
FAX 520-621-7397
enos@U.Arizona.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 15 Dec 1996 16:25:17 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "R. Gerald Nelms" <gnelms@SIU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Revamping Research Paper Course
 
At 01:27 PM 12/10/96 -0800, Jeanne Gunner wrote:
>Does anyone have experience with/advice on reorganizing a freshman
>writing course that has historically been defined as a "research paper"
>course?  Our second course of a two-quarter freshman writing
>requirement is currently defined in this way; I (the new wpa here) and
>many of my colleagues would like to rethink this focus, to move away
>from a monolithic model of the research paper, to expand its definition
>beyond library research, and to create more room for different kinds of
>writing.  If you've been through a similar kind of curricular change, I'd
>appreciate hearing about the process--the arguments used to advance a
>new model, what new models have been offered, any problems
>encountered, etc.
>
>Thanks for any response, especially at this point in the term.
>
>>From the I-miss-LA, rainy, cold SF bay area,
>
>Jeanne Gunner
>
 
Jeanne,
 
Over the past several years, I've been working on new ways of teaching
researched writing.  I've embraced two, perhaps counter-intuitive,
assumptions about research that have led me toward a new pedagogy.
 
(1)  Research is part of invention generally and ought not to be
pedagogically separated from it.  This is not an original thought.  Ed
Corbett and Ken Macrorie and probably others I'm just not remembering right
now have suggested the same thing.  What I've done then is create two
categories for myself and my students: internal invention or research (e.g.,
freewriting, clustering, topical analysis) and external invention or
research (e.g., reading, observing [as in ethnography], talking to others,
experimenting).  If I'm right about this, then any separation of research
from invention is questionable--thought entirely unjustifiable.  You have to
think what gains are made or not made by the separation.  I personally think
there are more gains from including research always.
 
(2)  Research is a natural human activity.  What is not natural is
integrating it into discourse.  If I'm right about this, then it seems
logical that we ought to be concerning ourselves as much with this
integration of research as with actually doing the research.  Unfortunately,
we haven't been.  I have yet to see a textbook, for example, that provides
anything more than a cursory discussion of integration, if that.  Most talk
about summarizing, paraphrasing, and quoting, but these are hardly the only
skills needed to integrate research into writing.  The student needs to be
able to make connections among various sources, summarize whole categories
of source material, and develop a relationship between her or his ideas and
those in the source material.
 
The pedagogy I've been using recently fragments the research process into
several segments: integration of material; note-taking; locating sources;
citation and documentation.  My classes begin with integration assignment.
Students are given notes on the disappearance of the dinosaurs.  In my
advanced and technical writing classes, I ask them to produce a museum
brochure for an exhibit on the subject.  In my less advanced classes, I
simply ask for a report on the various theories.  It is simply informative
writing, but it is complicated by the fact that the sources don't fall
neatly into single categories; they overlap.  Thus, students have to find
ways of categorizing the material.  For their second assignment, I provide
students with readings on a subject and ask them to produce a paper on the
subject using only these readings and their own personal experiences.  The
focus here is on note-taking and a revisiting of integration.  Recently,
I've used the subject of plagiarism and asked for a chapter for an academic
guidebook addressed to students.  I've also turned this assignment into a
unit on argumentation, asking students to develop an argument on some issue
related to plagiarism, using the readings.  Finally, we end up with a unit
on locating sources.  I assign my students to find a document that they
disagree with and write a response to it.  We begin with an in-class
personal response to illuminate the weaknesses in their arguments--that is,
where they need to focus their research.  Then, we spend time researching
the topic.  Again, they revisit integration and also note-taking here.
Thus, with every assignment, students have to use what they learned with the
assignment before.  So far, I've had very good success with the advanced and
technical writing classes and less success with the less advanced students.
One problem is the second assignment on plagiarism.  It is isn't a very
stimulating assignment, so I'm looking around for a different topic,
although having students study plagiarism has other benefits beyond those
related to learning researched writing, as you might imagine.
 
I'd love to hear your (or anyone's) feedback on this approach.
 
Gerald Nelms
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale
Gerald Nelms
Associate Professor
Department of English
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale
Carbondale, IL  62901-4503
 
Co-producer and Host
"Music from Beyond the Lakes"
Sundays, 8-10 p.m.
WDBX, 91.1 FM, community radio for southern Illinois
224 North Washington Street
Carbondale, Illinois 62901
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 15 Dec 1996 22:21:02 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Rethinking Tenure
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/15/96 10:12
 
Theresa is right that "all parties seem to be happy" is an overstatement, yet,
considering the alternatives (and they were VERY real) all should be "not
unhappy" with the outcomes. A substantial numberof the regents were interested
in flatout getting rid of tenure and letting Arizona lead the nation into the
new age. A discussion of non-tenured faculty held at the beginning of the
process didnot help the cause of tenure much. What's sauce for the goose is
sauce for the gander, etc. At the end of this process, the faculty have, in
fact, given up very little, and the regents have learned a great deal about
faculty, about universities, and about the rigor of the tenuring process. The
faculty who are positively unhappy (I'm not sure about UA faculty, Theresa) at
ASU are those who feel that no "outsiders" have any right to determine what
goes on in a university--an ideal that I share to the extent that the
university I work in is equally ideal as an academic environment. In any case,
I think the AZ faculty have done a pretty good job of preserving the essential
function of tenure, while establishing processes to deal with what even
insiders view as abuses of tenure. The interesting point is that the "abuses
of tenure" are really quite few in number, and every real case is multiplied
in the public mind by a factor of 1000. By the same token, the post tenure
review policy in AZ is viewed as "a tough measure to deal with this widespread
problem." That's good. I don't know if this new policy will allow the
university to "fire" more faculty more easily than they do now. But it does
give the institution some leverage to encourage faculty to improve their
teaching, and the reports I get from my moles (my kids' friends) indicate that
there is ample room for improvement. A second interesting by-product of the
post tenure review discussion is a campus wide discussion of promotion and
tenure standards, of the means whereby we measure performance, and the
possibility of establishing multiple profiles of faculty success. We really do
not do a good job of measuring the quality of faculty work at any of our
universities, and the discussion of post-tenure review has made that very
clear to us. The real questiuon we are now going to have to face is how much
faculty time (additional faculty time) we are prepared to invest in developing
and evaluating valid measures of faculty work. How much are we wasting on
meaningless measures now? But I do stand corrected. My experience both as
faculty member and administrator should have taught me not to imagine that all
of the faculty could be happy about anything.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 15 Dec 1996 22:35:59 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Vacation Time Reminder
 
What cyber santa tends to put under my holiday tree are lots of error messages
from email account of those who wisely take an email break for a few days
after the dark night of the sol-stice. I might take a day or two off myself.
So, if you plan not to check your mail regularly over the winter break, please
remember to set your account to "nomail." Here's how. Send this message to
LISTSERV@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
 
set wpa-l nomail
 
When you are ready to resume, send this message:
 
set wpa mail
 
and the wit and wisdom will flow freely. Please let me know if this process
does not work for you. That usually means that the address currently being
sent out by your system does not match the address under while you
subscribed--in which case extraordinary measures are called for, so let me
know. I will send this message out one more time. Enjoy the holidays!
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Dec 1996 08:35:47 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Vacation Time Reminder
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96121522360138@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> from "David E. Schwalm"
              at Dec 15, 96 10:35:59 pm
 
David, if I set to nomail, do I just miss out on the wit and wisdom
posted while I am nomailish, or does it just get saved up until I return
and then come in one big gulp?  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Dec 1996 10:24:02 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Miller <ATKDM@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Rethinking Tenure
In-Reply-To:  Message of Sun, 15 Dec 1996 22:21:02 MST from <IACDES@ASUACAD>
 
Dear Dave,
 
 
Does the post-tenure review process at Arizona universities apply to
administrators as well as faculty members?
 
 
Keith Miller
Associate Professor
Dept. of English
Arizona State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Dec 1996 12:31:51 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Reiss <dreiss@NORFOLK.INFI.NET>
Subject:      WAC and the Electronic Classroom
X-To:         aahesgit@list.cren.net, ace-l@vm.cc.purdue.edu,
              acw-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu, Epiphany-L@gmu.edu,
              cwlit-l%vccscent.bitnet@vtbit.cc.vt.edu,
              ccac-l%vccscent.bitnet@vtbit.cc.vt.edu, mbu-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu,
              rhetnt-l@mizzou1.missouri.edu, wac-l@postoffice.cso.uiuc.edu,
              vccstltr%vccscent.bitnet@vtbit.cc.vt.edu, wcenter@ttacs6.ttu.edu
 
For the first time, a hands-on computer workshop will be offered at the
national WAC conference, to be held in Charleston S.C., February 6-8, 1997.
 
Conducted by teachers of college and university Spanish, accounting, math,
and writing-literature, and by a secondary school WAC program leader, this
session on computer-mediated WAC--dubbed ECAC (electronic communication
across the curriculum)--will be held in a networked lab at the College of
Charleston, Sat., Feb. 8, 1:30-4:30 p.m.
 
Using writing-to-learn and collaborative-communication, the workshop will
model activities that can be applied to many disciplines, that adapt to
variations in computer facilities, and that give new energy to WAC
initiatives on campus.
 
The workshop description includes:
"All of the teachers presenting here, postsecondary teachers from community
colleges and universities from the East Coast and the West Coast and a
secondary school teacher from a private school in Pennsylvania, have
gravitated toward computers because they allow their students to form
learning communities that go beyond the physical space of the classroom or
campus and that foster collaborative learning. All will establish a
theoretical base, show examples of student writing, and guide workshop
participants through minilessons that demonstrate how the
computer-supported activities work. We will end the workshop session with a
discussion of ways these activities can benefit students in any discipline."
 
Seating is limited and preregistration is recommended. Workshop information
is on line at:
 
http://www.cofc.edu/~dorinda/wacpost.htm
 
and a registration form is on line at:
 
http://www.cofc.edu/~dorinda/regist.htm
 
For Registration Information and Questions:
Lightsey Conference Center (803) 953-5822 or coned@cofc.edu
 
For program information: Carl Lovitt lcarl@clemson.edu or Angela Williams
williamsa@citadel.edu
------------------------------------------
Donna Reiss <tcreisd@vblrc2.tc.cc.va.us>
Department of English, Tidewater Community College
1700 College Crescent, Virginia Beach, VA 23456
phone 757-427-7364  fax 757-427-7326
http://www.infi.net/tcc/tcresourc/faculty/dreiss/dreiss.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Dec 1996 10:47:29 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <Duane.Roen@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Rethinking Tenure
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96121610253864@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Keith,
Administrators are evaluated all the time.  It's not uncommon for them to
be "encouraged" to step down at the end of the contract period. It
happens all the time.
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition
Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
 
On Mon, 16 Dec 1996, Keith Miller wrote:
 
> Dear Dave,
>
>
> Does the post-tenure review process at Arizona universities apply to
> administrators as well as faculty members?
>
>
> Keith Miller
> Associate Professor
> Dept. of English
> Arizona State University
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Dec 1996 11:59:32 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Vacation Time Reminder
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/16/96 09:39
 
When you set "nomail" you miss the wit and wisdom. It does not dump on you all
at once. Who can handle that much wit and wisdom? However, you can recover
lost gems by reviewing the list archive.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Dec 1996 12:02:32 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Rethinking Tenure
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/16/96 10:25
 
Administrators, as we know, do not have tenure as administrators and can be
whacked from their administrative positions at the whim of other
administrators. Hmm. Interesting question.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Dec 1996 14:01:21 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Heather Gordon <psu11046@ODIN.CC.PDX.EDU>
Subject:      TA Mentoring Models
 
Hi.  I am the Assistant Director of Writing at Portland State University.
Sherrie Gradin and I are are trying to locate information (journal
articles, personal accounts) on ways to have English Department TAs
support each other in their various teaching roles.
 
Currently, our TAs take a year-long seminar that gives them a place to
read, reflect, critique, and brainstorm around the various issues that
come up as they teach.  They also of course, share information informally
all the time, but we want to formalize the relationship among the TAs in
order to facilitate further information gathering and direct observation
of their varying approaches to teaching.  We are especially thinking about
having our second year TAs serve as mentors for the first year TAs.  One
thing that makes our situation a little unusual is that our TAs work in
variety of capacities: some manage their own classrooms, some are
assistants in writing-intensive courses, others tutor in the PSU Writing
Center.
 
  Any suggestions or references any of you have on TAs as mentors to
other TAs would be welcome.  Thank you very much!
 
-- Heather Gordon, Assistant Director of Writing
   Portland State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Dec 1996 15:18:52 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Geoff Chase <Geoffrey.Chase@NAU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: TA Mentoring Models
 
Heather,
 
I have a short piece in _Making Teaching Community Property_ (edited by Pat
Hutchings and published in 1996 by AAHE) on the ways we mentor and provide
support for graduate students teaching in the composition program at
Northern Arizona University.
 
Geoff Chase
 
Geoffrey Chase
English Department Chair
Northern Arizona University
Flagstaff, AZ 86011-6032
geoffrey.chase@nau.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Dec 1996 14:49:35 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Larry Beason <lbeason@EWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: TA Mentoring Models
 
Because we are not a PHD-granting university, we also rely on second-year
TAs to mentor first-year TAs. It works well despite the fact that even our
"veteran teachers" have only a year of teaching under their belts, but we
found that one thing that is really necessary is to have at least a couple
of training sessions for the mentors, reminding them not only about basic
policies but letting them know that mentoring should be a support system
not only for individual teachers but for the entire program.  That is, it's
critical that the mentors see this not simply as a "buddy" system but as a
fairly formal responsibility that is intended to help out everyone.  In
some ways, I find the mentoring just as useful for helping the second-year
TAs as the first-year TAs.  The mentors seem more appreciative of what it
means to be a professional working with a community of teachers.
 
Larry Beason,Director
English Composition Program
Dept. of English
Eastern Washington University
Cheney WA 99004
LBeason@ewu.edu
 
WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Dec 1996 15:19:07 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Larry Beason <lbeason@EWU.EDU>
Subject:      your phd program
 
Chris,
I followed the discion on WPA-L about the wonderful political programs
you've had to face at your school.  One of our MA in rhet/comp students is
applying for your program. Mind if I ask if your grad program is doing OK
in spite of the problems with the freshman comp program?
 
Many thanks,
 
--larry beason
 
Larry Beason,Director
English Composition Program
Dept. of English
Eastern Washington University
Cheney WA 99004
LBeason@ewu.edu
 
WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Dec 1996 17:14:43 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Jolliffe <djolliff@CONDOR.DEPAUL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: TA Mentoring Models
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PTX.3.91.961216134041.23305C-100000@odin.cc.pdx.edu>
 
When I directed the composition program at the University of Illinois at
Chicago, I assembled the TAs and lecturers into three- or four-person
"peer consultation teams" and asked them to meet twice during the
semester, once in week four or five and again in week nine or ten.  I
would set up these teams to that each comprised a varied level of teaching
experience, and I would appoint one person on the team to be the convener.
I would usually pose a question or task to the teams and ask them to work
on it for no more than 50 minutes.  Then the convener would write a
one-page report to me about their meeting.  I would respond to that note,
sending copies back to everyone on the team.  We got lots done during
these meetings--we compared grading standards, we worked on programmatic
issues involving curriculum and pedagogy.  In my last year at UIC, we used
these groups to begin working on teaching dossiers which, I believe, TAs
at UIC are still producing in an effort to improve their teaching and get
ready for the job market.  I hope this helps--let me know if you'd like
more details.
 
David Jolliffe
Director of Writing Programs, DePaul University
802 West Belden Avenue
Chicago, IL  60614
773-325-7000, ext. 1783
 
On Mon, 16 Dec 1996, Heather Gordon wrote:
 
> Hi.  I am the Assistant Director of Writing at Portland State University.
> Sherrie Gradin and I are are trying to locate information (journal
> articles, personal accounts) on ways to have English Department TAs
> support each other in their various teaching roles.
>
> Currently, our TAs take a year-long seminar that gives them a place to
> read, reflect, critique, and brainstorm around the various issues that
> come up as they teach.  They also of course, share information informally
> all the time, but we want to formalize the relationship among the TAs in
> order to facilitate further information gathering and direct observation
> of their varying approaches to teaching.  We are especially thinking about
> having our second year TAs serve as mentors for the first year TAs.  One
> thing that makes our situation a little unusual is that our TAs work in
> variety of capacities: some manage their own classrooms, some are
> assistants in writing-intensive courses, others tutor in the PSU Writing
> Center.
>
>   Any suggestions or references any of you have on TAs as mentors to
> other TAs would be welcome.  Thank you very much!
>
> -- Heather Gordon, Assistant Director of Writing
>    Portland State University
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Dec 1996 16:58:39 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gregory R. Glau" <gglau@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: TA Mentoring Models
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PTX.3.91.961216134041.23305C-100000@odin.cc.pdx.edu>
 
Heather,
 
when I was at the University of Arizona as a grad student, we
had "Teaching Advisors" who served as mentors to four
graduate students.  We met each week to discuss problems and
questions and could also meet with these folks individually.  There,
the Teaching Advisors (or TEADS) were generally MFA students who
were done and so they taught a class or so and were given
reassigned time to act as TEADS.
 
What made this process work was (1) the high quality of the people
who were and are TEADS; they're terrific; (2) the regular meetings,
which everyone had to attend, as they were an informal forum to
discuss problems; (3) the fact that the TEADS still taught, so they
knew, every day, what we were running into, and (4) while it was
invisible to us, the TEADS were being mentored themselves by
the rhetoric/composition faculty, so everyone was always on the
same page, so to speak.
 
It's almost like a master-teacher working with an apprentice,
giving that new teacher as much time and advice and information
and help and he or she needed.  A good approach.
 
 
Greg
 
/--------------------------------------------------------\
|  Greg Glau                                             |
|  Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition  |
|  Department of English       Arizona State University  |
|  Tempe, AZ 85287-0302          office: (602) 965-3898  |
|  gglau@asu.edu                 FAX:    (602) 965-3451  |
\--------------------------------------------------------/
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Dec 1996 20:31:31 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: TA Mentoring Models
 
Heather,
 
When I directed the Comp. Program here, I implemented a cross-observation
program in which every teacher observed (and was observed by) another teacher in
the program once during every term in which s/he taught. Ideally, every
instructor would meet for 30-60 minutes beforehand with the instructor they were
observing, mainly to learn about the context of the session they would sit in
on.  The instructor being observed could ask the observer to focus on particular
concerns.  After the observation, the instructors would meet again briefly to
discuss the session.  I have several articles on observation whose exact titles
I can dig up for you off list if you're interested; the system was indebted to
one developed by Michael Flanigan and described in an article in WPA Journal
many years ago--1980, I think.  It's a good system because it relies on a
careful log of events in the classroom, rather than an "evaluation" (which the
instructors felt uneasy doing anyway).  So it was almost entirely formative,
not summative, in nature.  With 100 instructors, a few always missed the
observations (which were required), and some others probably did them in a
rather cursory way.  But many people testified to their benefits--they could
compare teaching styles, talk about how to handle particular problems, and
discuss various pedagogical issues.  It was relatively low-key, but got people
focusing on their instruction.  I have been told that this program has now been
discontinued, and I am not sure whether there are plans to reinstitute it at
some later date.
 
We also experimented with teaching portfolios, which I would recommend highly as
a kind of "space" that encourages reflection on teaching.  Observation logs or
reflections can become one of several required entries in an annual portfolio.
Portfolios are excellent contexts for small-group mentoring, because the
experienced teachers can model principled reflection for those who are newer.  I
wrote a kind of introductory essay about TP's, titled "Portfolios for Teachers:
Writing Our Way to Reflective Practice," for Black, Daiker, Sommers, and
Stygall's collection New Directions in Portfolio Assessment
(Boynton/Cook-Heinemann, 1995).
 
Good luck with your initiatives!
 
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Dec 1996 23:30:22 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Need Writing Help? (fwd)
 
I thought you might want to take note of this "bulk email" message that I
recently received.
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
email:  cis@csd.uwm.edu
 
"He was as inconspicuous as a tarantula on a slice of angel food cake."
                                        Raymond Chandler
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Sat, 14 Dec 1996 18:32:21 -0800
From: Daniel Berman <aci@rahul.net>
To: cis@alpha1.csd.uwm.edu
Subject: Need Writing Help?
 
QUALITY WRITING HELP & FREE TERMPAPER RESOURCES
 
The ACI Writing Assistance Center (http://www.aci-plus.com/) includes the
free link, "Tips, Tools & Ideas to Improve Your Writing," as well as free
Chinese-language info. The Center is directed by a former college
teacher, Harvard graduate and Ph.D.
 
NEW: The ACI Net Guide to Termpaper Resources
(http://members.aol.com/aciplus/netguide.htm) includes a list of sources
for free model termpapers in all subject areas.
 
 
*Please accept our sincere apologies if you consider this message an
intrusion into your mailbox. Responsible bulk e-mail users are now
compiling a database of the addresses of Internet users who do not want
to receive this type of mail. To include your address in this database,
just return this e-mail with the word remove in the subject heading.
(Please note that in order for your request to be properly interpreted,
the six-letter word remove must appear by itself in lower case letters in
the subject heading area of the e-mail you return. If these instructions
are not followed, your request might not be properly interpreted, with
the possibility that further commercial bulk e-mail might be sent to your
account.)
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 17 Dec 1996 07:00:41 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: TA Mentoring Models
 
When I was a grad student at NYU, the Expository Writing Program instituted
a mentoring program that seemed to work effectively.  Fourth-year TAs led
groups of first-, second-, and third-year TAS; while the fourth-year person
was officially the mentor (and got the equivalent of reassigned time for
doing it), in effect there was a lot of room for TAs to learn from, and be
mentored by, different people in the group.  This system also gave the
program the opportunity to keep on some talented TAs for a fourth year
(otherwise they could only teach for three). I'm not sure how this program
is working now or how it has evolved.  If you're interested you might call
them at 212-998-8860.  I think Darlene Forrest is director of staff
development, so she'd be the person to talk to (she was also a mentor
herself, so she could give you the view from the inside too).
 
Rita
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
860-465-4573 (phone), 860-465-4580 (fax)
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 17 Dec 1996 08:26:56 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: TA Mentoring Models
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/16/96 19:34
 
When Allene Cooper was my assistant director at ASU, she instituted a "peer
coaching" program for TAs that resembled the program that Chris described.
Cooper and Kehl had an article about the program in WPA in the early 90's. It
was a good program, but it was also hard to sustain with the administrative
structure (O, euphemism! it was me and Coop and 90 TAs and 30 adjuncts) we had
then.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 17 Dec 1996 08:36:18 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: TA Mentoring Models
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/17/96 08:26
 
Let me gloss this "hard to sustain" business. Peer coaching involved
developing small teams of TAs who visited one another's classes, wrote
descriptive reports of what they saw (non-judgmental), and met subsequently to
discuss the class visit. As I recall, the program included multiple visits.
There was some resistance to the program. TAs (and faculty) generally do not
like to have their classes visited--even (or maybe especially) a friend. Also,
all these visits and discussions take time, and our TAs were teaching two
sections each semester. It was very difficult to be sure that the groups would
actually do what they were supposed to do. They would keep putting it off. Had
we had the hands on deck to create some supervisory divisions among the TAs,
it would have been easier to keep the program on track.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 17 Dec 1996 18:41:59 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: Temple University Writing Center
Subject:      Re: English/Computer Classrooms -Reply
 
Temple is building a new Undergraduate Learning Center, which will have,
among other things, six networked classrooms. I am on a
faculty/administration committee charged with configuring those rooms.
Right now we are considering v arious configurations mentioned here,
Below, I've copied  our committee's the URL, which shows diagrams of the
configurations and some of our discussion. These rooms must serve
multiple functions, classroom labs (for science courses and others where
tech is used), electronic classrooms for writing courses, and open labs
when not in classroom use. Please feel free to browse. And send us your
comments!
 
http://www.temple.edu/TLTR/
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 17 Dec 1996 23:14:48 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         DEVITT <devitt@EAGLE.CC.UKANS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: TA Mentoring Models
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.95.961216170800.12795A-100000@condor.depaul.edu>
 
David Jolliffe writes of his peer teams of TAs.  We are currently
doing research on teaching teams, groups of GTAs formed to
support and explore their teaching.  Although we know of
some other users of teaching teams, we would like to hear
about others who use teams and how they use them.  Feel
free to respond off the list.  Thank you.
 
Amy Devitt
Director of Freshman-Sophomore English
University of Kansas
devitt@eagle.cc.ukans.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Dec 1996 08:43:27 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         PETER ELBOW <elbow@ENGLISH.UMASS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Rethinking Tenure
In-Reply-To:  <961213204746_1589471062@emout03.mail.aol.com>
 
I'd like to say a word about my experience with tenure and no tenure.
 
I taught 9 years at Evergreen State College.  No tenure;  3 year
contracts that would be renewed if one's teaching was satisfactory;  but
the basis was a portfolio of yearly extensive self-evaluation and
evaluation by any peers you worked with (a lot of team teaching) and
student evaluation;  and serious and thoughtful conference with your dean
(deans came from the faculty).
 
When the college started with this system, the faculty felt it would be a
failure if someone was fired;  the trustees thought it would be a failure
UNLESS someoen was fired.
 
It worked out well.  For a number of years no one fired;  but after a
while, faculty gave tacit support to the notion of pushing out colleagues
who just weren't doing the job (in a place where people worked hard).
 
This system FUNCTIONED well;  it helped make a much more collegial
atmosphere than I've seen or experienced in the various tenure-structured
places I've worked at.  However, though there weren't any firings because
of someone stating unpopular views (and a lot of radical folks there), we
all recognized that there was no SAFEGUARD that this kind of thing might
not happen if there were an unscrupulous president.
 
I end up feeling that the normal tenure system is not very wonderful.
Not only does it cover too much goofing off;  it does serious harm to
collegiality;  and it's hard to justify.  Professorly self-righteousness
and sanctimony about tenure no longer feels very persuasive to folks--not
even to me.
 
Nevertheless, a pure no-tenure system (though I loved it) is a little
scary.
 
Seems to me we have to be ingenious to figure out other options.  I've
been intrigued by the plan (I've heard floated) where people get tenure at
the normal time, but what they are guaranteed is ONLY that salary at the
time.  Thus, they can't ever be FIRED, but if they want a salary higher
than assistant professor level, they have to earn it.
 
Peter Elbow
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Dec 1996 08:29:22 CST6CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jim Raymond <JRAYMOND@ENGLISH.AS.UA.EDU>
Organization: University of Alabama English Dept.
Subject:      Re: Rethinking Tenure
 
> I've been intrigued by the plan (I've heard floated) where people
> get tenure at the normal time, but what they are guaranteed is ONLY
> that salary at the time.  Thus, they can't ever be FIRED, but if
> they want a salary higher than assistant professor level, they have
> to earn it.
 
Right on, Peter.  I guess we've both lived through enough scary times
to know that tenure, as protection of free speech, was worth having;
it was certainly worth having when administrators and trustees found
civil rights and anti-war activism unpatriotic.  And on this campus,
the faculty once united to oust an unpopular president, something
that would not have been possible without tenure.
 
But as far as freezing salaries for unproductive faculty, I would
have thought that this would be a universal option except where
faculty is unionized.  There are lots of perks in our profession
(offices, phones, sabbatticals, clerical help, released time, travel
funds, teaching schedules, and of course normal raises) that
administrators can manipulate to discipline the undproductive or the
unruly.
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
--Jim Raymond
  University of Alabama
  JRaymond@English.as.ua.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Dec 1996 09:36:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      POSITION: English and Education  --  Pennsylvania
X-To:         RHETORIC WRITING LANGUAGE <PURTOPOI@VM.CC.PURDUE.EDU>,
              Problems of Community Colleges <COMMCOLL@LSV.UKY.EDU>,
              MEGABYTE UNIVERSITY <mbu-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu>,
              Conference on Basic Writing <cbw-l@tc.umn.edu>,
              AFROAM-L <AFROAM-L%HARVARDA.BITNET@PSUVM.PSU.EDU>,
              African-American Studies <AFAM-L@LISTS.MISSOURI.EDU>
 
-------------------------- Forwarded message ------------------------------
                Date: Wed, 18 Dec 1996 09:13:34 -0500
                From: K Long <kmlong@ark.ship.edu>
 
                 SHIPPENSBURG UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA
 
        The College of Arts and Sciences at Shippensburg University seeks
to fill a tenure-track position in the Department of English for an
Assistant Professor of English, beginning Fall 1997. The qualified
applicant should possess a PhD in English with a composition specialty and
be prepared to teach Methods of Teaching English, to supervise student
teachers, to teach composition, and occasionally to teach other General
Education courses in the department. In addition, the applicant will be
expected to serve on department committees and to work well with others.
 
        Qualifications: Ph.D. in English with a concentration in
composition, minimum of three years' successful secondary English
teaching, experience supervising student teachers (certificate in
supervision a plus), and experience at the college level teaching
composition. Ability to teach adolescent literature and experience with
Writing Across the Curriculum preferred. This position involves working
with both the English department in the College of Arts and Sciences and
with the College of Education and Human Services. It also requires
building a strong working relationship with teachers and administrators in
the area public schools.  Although this individual should be current in
school reform issues and techniques, s/he should also be able to expose
students to a variety of effective teaching methods and educational
theory.
 
        Submit letter, C.V., copies of transcripts, a sample of Methods of
Teaching English course outline, and three recent letters of reference to:
 
                        Dr. Kim Long, Chair
                        English Education Search Committee
                        Department of English
                        Shippensburg University
                        Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 17257.
 
        Deadline: complete applications postmarked by JANUARY 10, 1997.
Shippensburg University is committed to equal employment opportunity.
Women, persons of color, veterans, and the disabled are encouraged to
apply.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Dec 1996 10:09:09 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Dona J. Hickey" <dhickey@RICHMOND.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Rethinking Tenure
 
At 08:29 AM 12/18/96 CST6CDT, Peter Elbow wrote:
>> I've been intrigued by the plan (I've heard floated) where people
>> get tenure at the normal time, but what they are guaranteed is ONLY
>> that salary at the time.  Thus, they can't ever be FIRED, but if
>> they want a salary higher than assistant professor level, they have
>> to earn it.
>
Jim Raymond replies:
>But as far as freezing salaries for unproductive faculty, I would
>have thought that this would be a universal option except where
>faculty is unionized.  There are lots of perks in our profession
>(offices, phones, sabbatticals, clerical help, released time, travel
>funds, teaching schedules, and of course normal raises) that
>administrators can manipulate to discipline the undproductive or the
>unruly.
 
What Jim says seems to be the case at our institution.  Unproductive
colleagues don't get merit raises, and there is enough merit raise, in
addition to cross-the-board raises, to make that meaningful.  However,
nothing is completely fair, of course.  For example, there are those who
teach their classes and little else, and even the teaching is less than
good.  And demanding more of them in the form of service doesn't work
well--They do it unwillingly and/or poorly, and hence, are not elected or
appointed to any committees, or asked to do departmental tasks that require
much energy, much less commitment.
 
So, I look at some of these people (and they are few, I believe) and I think:
Nice work if you can get it.  Even if they've not received any noticeable
raises, nor any perks, nor special considerations, etc., they earn more than
the average police officer. And they only work part-time on the days their
classes meet. Then there are those who checked out late in their careers
when their salaries were comparatively high.
 
To compensate for those who won't or can't do much of any service are the
demands (or perceived pressure)on others to do far more than what can be
reasonably expected.  These selected people are also the same ones who are
knocking themselves out teaching and writing.   And, naturally, it's not
raises in salary that motivate the most committed people.  Ironically, they
sometimes become the "do-littles" themselves; they burn out. Unfortunately,
institutions do not seem to address this phenomenon (at least I haven't
heard that they do). What we hear about the most--within and outside
universities--are those who can't rub two sticks together, not those whose
own fire burned out after years of keeping other fires going.
 
 
 
 
>
>
>
>
>
>
>
>--Jim Raymond
>  University of Alabama
>  JRaymond@English.as.ua.edu
>
 
 
 
 
 
PLEASE NOTE NEW E-MAIL ADDRESS!
 
Dona J. Hickey, Associate Professor   dhickey@richmond.edu
Director of Composition and WAC       http://www.urich.edu/~writing/dona.html
English Department                    804-289-8302
University of Richmond, VA 23173
 
"An adventure is only an inconvenience rightly considered."  Chesterton
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Dec 1996 10:01:15 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Rethinking Tenure
 
For anyone interested in the tenure discussions here at Minnesota--which, as you
know, have made many headlines this year--take a look at the following web site.
It includes discussion, debate, existing and proposed tenure codes, reactions,
sound bites, news clippings, etc. The proposed revisions by the Regents directly
threatened academic freedom, which explains the massive resistance by the
faculty.  However, I agree with some others on the list that a fair, helpful
form of post-tenure review is desirable.  Imagine, for example, that a faculty
member at a Research 1 institution has done nothing for several years but come
in twice a week to teach and hold an office hour.  Post-tenure review could put
such a person on a kind of probationary status and at the same time offer all
sorts of support for becoming reprofessionalized (there are no doubt countless
reasons for people becoming unproductive, and I'm willing to bet that very few
faculty do so JUST because they are lazy--and then perhaps they SHOULD go).  If
after some period of probation and support, the faculty member still shows no
signs of productivity, then perhaps they should not be retained.  What we need
to talk about is what constitutes "productivity."  It  is generally the case
here that fabulous teaching and no scholarship won't a tenured faculty member
make, but that decent scholarship and really awful teaching might well yield
tenure.  The best folks try to do well at both, but the credit cycle is clearly
geared toward scholarship first. That's a real problem for creating an
institution with first-rate undergraduate instruction. Perhaps post-tenure
review could begin to balance scholarship, teaching, and service.  The public
certainly wants all three.
 
Here's the site:
 
http://www.umn.edu/urelate/newsservice/tenure1.html
 
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Dec 1996 08:48:03 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Rethinking Tenure
 
Peter--a footnote to the Evergreen story--Evergreen now has a tenure
system, as of this past year.
 
Sue McLeod
 
Sue McLeod
 
>I'd like to say a word about my experience with tenure and no tenure.
>
>I taught 9 years at Evergreen State College.  No tenure;  3 year
>contracts that would be renewed if one's teaching was satisfactory;  but
>the basis was a portfolio of yearly extensive self-evaluation and
>evaluation by any peers you worked with (a lot of team teaching) and
>student evaluation;  and serious and thoughtful conference with your dean
>(deans came from the faculty).
>
>When the college started with this system, the faculty felt it would be a
>failure if someone was fired;  the trustees thought it would be a failure
>UNLESS someoen was fired.
>
>It worked out well.  For a number of years no one fired;  but after a
>while, faculty gave tacit support to the notion of pushing out colleagues
>who just weren't doing the job (in a place where people worked hard).
>
>This system FUNCTIONED well;  it helped make a much more collegial
>atmosphere than I've seen or experienced in the various tenure-structured
>places I've worked at.  However, though there weren't any firings because
>of someone stating unpopular views (and a lot of radical folks there), we
>all recognized that there was no SAFEGUARD that this kind of thing might
>not happen if there were an unscrupulous president.
>
>I end up feeling that the normal tenure system is not very wonderful.
>Not only does it cover too much goofing off;  it does serious harm to
>collegiality;  and it's hard to justify.  Professorly self-righteousness
>and sanctimony about tenure no longer feels very persuasive to folks--not
>even to me.
>
>Nevertheless, a pure no-tenure system (though I loved it) is a little
>scary.
>
>Seems to me we have to be ingenious to figure out other options.  I've
>been intrigued by the plan (I've heard floated) where people get tenure at
>the normal time, but what they are guaranteed is ONLY that salary at the
>time.  Thus, they can't ever be FIRED, but if they want a salary higher
>than assistant professor level, they have to earn it.
>
>Peter Elbow
 
Susan McLeod
Professor and Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Dec 1996 08:54:21 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Rethinking Tenure
In-Reply-To:  <32b8154b5dca004@mhub1.tc.umn.edu> from "Chris M. Anson" at Dec
              18, 96 10:01:15 am
 
We all think about this topic from our own contexts.  Chris speaks of
productivity, but there are some institutions where too much productivity
is suspect by the unproductive people in power, who see productivity as
the opposite of teaching.  Peter mentions the collegiality of Evergreen
and the faculty/administrative ideal, while some, perhaps most, of us suffer
with administrations made up of CEOs and managers with little knowledge
of or interest in the real work of the university.  Yet tenure protects
us all, just as abuses of tenure damage us all, and when you abolish
tenure because of a collegial environment half a dozen of your colleagues
get fired elsewhere without due process because they disagree with
current orthodoxies.  This is dangerous ground and we have to keep a wide
angle vision.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Dec 1996 13:36:38 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Rethinking Tenure
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/18/96 09:57
 
There is this notion afoot in the culture that universities are full of
budget-sucking do-nothing faculty who only work six hours a week. That just
simply isn't true. The number of faculty that fit that description at any
university or college is very small, just as the number of unproductive
workers or executives in most businesses is very small. The question is
whether or not you want to get rid of something that is key to the good work
of the great majority of your faculty in order to get at the few who abuse the
system. At the same time, we need to recognize that tenure is a privilege that
is not enjoyed by most working people, whether they are factory workers or
corporate executives. If we want to preserve this privilege, we need to
consider what some of the obligations are that got with it. A lot of faculty
behave like the French nobility, arguing in defense of their privilege on the
way to the guillotine. Post-tenure review is a good way to deal with the few
tenure abusers floating around. But all faculty need to rethink the
obligations entailed in continued public tolerance of tenure.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Dec 1996 13:24:12 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Heather Gordon <psu11046@ODIN.CC.PDX.EDU>
Subject:      Thank you
 
Thank you to everyone who gave me leads and information on TA Mentoring
Programs.  --Heather Gordon
             Assistant Director of Writing
             Portland State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Dec 1996 14:54:10 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Roxanne Mountford <rdm@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Rethinking Tenure
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96121813364017@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
David,
 
Don't you think it's odd that just at the time there is no longer merit
pay to reward faculty who do great work (at the U of Arizona, I am told, no
cost of living raises, not to mention merit raises), there is suddenly
talk of taking away tenure?  It seems to me the conversation is upside
down.  Why not discuss a situation in which faculty are never rewarded,
even when they do heroic, outstanding work?  Instead, the talk is of our
needing to submit tenured faculty to a post-tenure review OR lose tenure
altogether.
 
Meanwhile, the U of A has poured millions of dollars into a new satellite
campus where none of the faculty hired have tenure.  What's wrong with
this picture?
 
Roxanne Mountford
University of Arizona
rdm@ccit.arizona.edu
 
On Wed, 18 Dec 1996, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> There is this notion afoot in the culture that universities are full of
> budget-sucking do-nothing faculty who only work six hours a week. That just
> simply isn't true. The number of faculty that fit that description at any
> university or college is very small, just as the number of unproductive
> workers or executives in most businesses is very small. The question is
> whether or not you want to get rid of something that is key to the good work
> of the great majority of your faculty in order to get at the few who abuse the
> system. At the same time, we need to recognize that tenure is a privilege that
> is not enjoyed by most working people, whether they are factory workers or
> corporate executives. If we want to preserve this privilege, we need to
> consider what some of the obligations are that got with it. A lot of faculty
> behave like the French nobility, arguing in defense of their privilege on the
> way to the guillotine. Post-tenure review is a good way to deal with the few
> tenure abusers floating around. But all faculty need to rethink the
> obligations entailed in continued public tolerance of tenure.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm
> ___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Dec 1996 17:58:15 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "CHRISTOPHER J. THAISS" <cthaiss@OSF1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Rethinking Tenure
In-Reply-To:  <32b8154b5dca004@mhub1.tc.umn.edu>
 
What irks me about the attacks on tenure is that tenure is so easy for
some administrators, university and departmental, to use as an excuse for
not thoroughly reviewing faculty and for not working toward productivity
standards.  If tenure didn't exist, they/we'd have to invent another
excuse.  I think it's vital to the continued existence of colleges and
universities as places of free inquiry to protect people from firing for
political/ideological reasons (I know, every reason is political, but
distinctions can be made); there's no need to threaten the removal of
tenure as an answer to lack of productivity, because there are already
means at administrators' and faculty disposal to define and rate
productivity, if they want to use them: annual salary reviews being the
most common.  My colleagues and I spend inordinate amounts of time
worrying, planning, scheming about how to get so and so--and not only
tenured people--to do his/her job better, but, as all of you well know,
it's a complicated business, very postmodern in its conditionality.  I
tend to doubt that removing tenure will make universities efficient,
more productive places.  One need only look at workplaces which
theoretically have no tenure to see how complex the issues of
productivity and "getting rid of the deadwood" are.
 
Chris Thaiss
English/WAC
George Mason University
Fairfax, VA 22030
703-993-1196
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Dec 1996 22:45:12 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      1996 WPA MLA Sessions
 
Someone asked for a reminder of our sessions at the MLA.  Here they are.
 
Also--one last reminder (and please forward to any and all friends of the
Council of Writing Program Administrators:
 
MLA COCKTAIL PARTY
 
DECEMBER 28TH,  5:30 P.M.
 
CHARLES SCHUSTER'S SUITE AT THE OMNI SHOREHAM
 
 
Also--have a great holiday everyone.
 
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
email:  cis@csd.uwm.edu
 
"He was as inconspicuous as a tarantula on a slice of angel food cake."
                                        Raymond Chandler
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Mon, 11 Nov 1996 09:28:44 -0500
From: Patricia A Sullivan <pas1@CHRISTA.UNH.EDU>
To: Multiple recipients of list WPA-L <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject: 1996 MLA
 
I'm pleased to announce the two WPA-sponsored sessions at the upcoming
MLA Convention, and I invite you to attend.
 
Saturday, Dec. 28, 3:30-4:45, Holmes, Sheraton Washington
THE POLITICAL CONTENT OF WRITING COURSES
David Jolliffe, presiding
1."Preparing to Teach Controversial Issues in the Composition Classroom,"
Duane Roen, Arizona State University.
2. "Politics in the Postmodern Classroom," Lance Svehla, U of New Hampshire.
3. "Composition, Technology, and Administration: A Tale of Two Colleagues,"
Deborah Holdstein, Governors State University.
(Note:  The WPA's annual cocktail party will be held in Chuck Schuster's
suite following this session.  Please join us!)
 
Monday, Dec. 30, 1:45-3:00, Viginia Suite B, Sheraton Washington
THE STATUS OF ADJUNCT AND PART-TIME WRITING TEACHERS
Pat Sullivan, presiding
1. "The Uses of Resistance:  Conflict, Resolution and Writing Program
Coherence," Stephen Dilks, University of North Dakota.
2. "Part-Time Faculty and Administrative Sleight of Hand:  Possibilities
and Perils," Gregory Glau, Arizona State University.
3. "Why Some Part-Time Faculty Members Are Not Peers--Nor Wish to Be,"
Rachelle Smith, Emporia State University.
 
If you're attending the MLA, we hope you'll come to these timely and
interesting sessions.
 
Cordially,
Pat Sullivan, Univ. of New Hampshire
On behalf of the Council of Writing Program Administrators
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Dec 1996 00:27:08 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      POSITION: Composition and Rhetoric -- Hawaii
X-To:         RHETORIC WRITING LANGUAGE <PURTOPOI@VM.CC.PURDUE.EDU>,
              NCTE-talk <NCTE-talk@itc.org>,
              MEGABYTE UNIVERSITY <mbu-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu>,
              Conference on Basic Writing <cbw-l@tc.umn.edu>,
              AFROAM-L <AFROAM-L%HARVARDA.BITNET@PSUVM.PSU.EDU>,
              African-American Studies <AFAM-L@LISTS.MISSOURI.EDU>
 
-------------------------- Forwarded message --------------------------
                Date: Wed, 18 Dec 1996 08:55:24 -1000
                From: Jim Shimabukuro <jamess@HAWAII.EDU>
 
                      UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII at HILO
 
        Assistant Professor of English. Position No. 82563.  College of
Arts and Sciences, University of Hawaii at Hilo.  General funds;
full-time; tenure track; 9-month appointment.  Minimum Pay: $32,028.
Position is contingent on funding.
 
                DUTIES: Teach writing courses; assist in the design,
                implementation, and development of a Writing Across the
                Curriculum program; assist in review, assessment, and
                design of writing courses; and carry out other appropriate
                duties such as research and student advising. Normal
                teaching load is nine credit hours per semester.
 
                MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS: Doctorate in Composition or closely
                related field;  three years full-time experience teaching
                writing in an undergraduate college or university;
                documented excellence in teaching;  familiarity with national
                trends and research in Writing Across the Curriculum and in
                scientific and technical writing.
 
                DESIRABLE QUALIFICATIONS: Experience in multicultural
                environment, grant writing, familiarity with electronic
                resources for teaching and research.
 
        Send application letter, resume, and three letters of reference
to:
                        Dr. April Komenaka, Chair
                        English Department
                        University of Hawaii at Hilo
                        200 W. Kawili St.
                        Hilo, HI 96720.
 
        Application deadline: January 31, 1997.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Dec 1996 09:29:08 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: tenure
 
Like many recent comp/rhet grads who've been drafted into composition
administration right out of the Ph.D., I get the sense that my tenure-track
will turn out to be a spur line; and after that, tenure might be gone
before we get there.  I have reason to resent tenure, then; but in fact I
find that tenure improves my work conditions, even though tenured faculty
tend to be relatively more resistant to my ideas.  Tenured faculty are
committed to the place, and want what's best for it.  Their disagreements
tend to be highly principled (for good or, at times, for ill).  I'd be
willing to bet that a strictly corporate model would _create_ deadwood by
working against a spirit of institutional commitment.  Good people would
have even more incentive to generate a portable portfolio - a national
scholarly reputation, outside consulting, etc.  Maybe what we need instead
is to change the grounds for tenure.  It still makes no sense to me that
the system encourages apprentices to focus on publication, of which
there is a surplus, rather than other, scarcer commodities that help the
institution more directly than they help the individual.
 
I'm not sure most people buy the "freedom of expression" argument; but
dedication to institutions should be a popular advantage of tenure.  As to
those who use tenure to coast, non-tenured faculty can just as easily pad
their resumes with little real advantage to students or institutions.  The
larger issue is selfishness, of which laziness is just a sub-set; and
getting rid of tenure without installing another sort of collegial system
will most likely encourage greater selfishness.
Keith Rhodes
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Dec 1996 14:15:25 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      Tenure
 
Tenure does not protect free speech, but it does protect the speaker.
I do not trust any administrators from deans on up to the president
not to fire faculty for engaging in work or advocating ideas that the
former do not like.
 
I belong(ed) to a group which had university recognition and which,
besides myself, consisted of faculty and grad students from American
Studies, Women's Studies, Law, and the Library.  We put out a journal,
give conferences and lectures, and teach in prisons; we also work with
city, county, and state officials, including judges,  to improve the
criminal justice system (encouraging alternatives to incarceration for
non-vio
lent offenders, for instance).  The Dean or Arts and Letters set
out to destroy us two years ago.  We needed his signature on a piece of
paper
to maintain our university recognition.  Not only did he withhold
his signature he prevented us from moving into the Faculty of Social
Sciences by slandering us with that faculty's then Dean.  Next, he
worked on the Dean of the Law School, who had been most supportive
of us.  The upshot of the A&L Dean's campaign against us was that we
lost our recognition (and, of course, the funding that went with it).
One dean will not go against another dean; one hand rubs the other.
 
The A&L Dean could never explain satisfactorily what he had against us.
In a letter to me he said that our work was inappropriate in a Humanities
Faculty. I have taught a seminar in 17th C literature and in Milton.and an
autobiography-writing workshop in different prisons. I edited an issue of
our journal which featured writings from prisoners around NY State
Since the materials I taught were the same materials I teach within Arts
and Letters, I could only conclude that it was teaching in a prison that he
objected to.  He refused to have a personal meeting with any of the faculty
involved in our group; he simply would not let us argue with him about
the merits of our work.  I have concluded that, like a lot of middle-class
white males, he is prejudiced against and scared of prisoners and would
prefer to warehouse them out of sight and out of mind.  Interestingly
enough, with the exception of an African-American law professor, our
group is overwhelmingly female.
 
The actions of the A&L Dean--and of the other craven deans who allowed
him to sway them against their better knowledge--were a direct attack against
free speech and against our academic freedom.  He made no bones about
wanting to stop our work.  We are having to pony up our own money to pay
the printer for the latest issue of our journal which is on women and the
criminal justice system, where before we got money from the University for
printing costs.  If I had been up for tenure when he was doing his dirty work,
would I have been denied tenure for doing "work inappropriate to a
humanities" professor?  I do wonder, because no administrator up to the
Provost himself (and maybe the President of the University) was willing to
say that doing academic work in and on prisons and with prisoners was
acceptable work for University faculty.  As soon as Pataki became Governor
of New York he signed the death penalty bill, which past governors had
refused to sign on moral grounds.  So, universities, which are supposed to
be the bastions of free speech, are only too apt to sway with the prevailing
political winds.
 
No, I do not want any tampering with the tenure system.  If there is dead
wood around, just let it rot!  --Mili Clark
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Dec 1996 15:33:38 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Tenure and Salary
In-Reply-To:  <01ID73M2M0AI8X2RLQ@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu>
 
Mili's post eloquently articulated the political dimension of tenure.
Given the history she recounts, my strong suspicion is that she would
have been denied promotion because of her work.
 
Let me offer another view about tenure, one particularly relevant I think
to WPAs.
 
WPAs generally supervise a large instructional staff, handle a big
budget, are in charge of a massive component of the undergraduate
curriculum, etc.  That is, we have major responsibilities and put in long
hours with lots of hypertensive potential.  The pay we receive for this
is ridiculously low, but the (real or potential) trade-off is that we
earn job security in the form of tenure.
 
The same argument applies for other hard working professors who similarly
work long hours on their teaching, research, and service:  they also earn
a fairly low rate of pay, but (they hope) receive the promise of future
employment.
 
I am willing to give up tenure, but in return I want my salary doubled or
tripled so that it becomes more commensurate with private industry.  The
low salary I earn has value precisely because of tenure; if tenure
disappears (and along with it the iron-clad promise of future paychecks),
then the only substantial material reward is salary.
 
This is an argument I think legislators and regents might understand:
salary as the flip side of risk.
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
email:  cis@csd.uwm.edu
 
"He was as inconspicuous as a tarantula on a slice of angel food cake."
                                        Raymond Chandler
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Date:         Thu, 19 Dec 1996 18:34:14 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Tenure
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/19/96 12:18
 
Mili presents an interesting case where the problem lies within the university
with some gutless deans, perhaps reflecting gutlessness higher up. A counter
example: a few years ago, the ASU Law School admitted a student who had been
convicted of murder, had served 18 years in prison where he completed his
undergraduate degree with a 4.0, and had scored in the 700's on the LSAT.
Well, the righteous (usually someone whose nephew didn't get in) rose up as
one to smite the dean of the law school. But he stood his ground, vigorously
defended the choice of the school to admit this person, rallied support among
the local legal community. I was pleased when, during the height of the furor,
he came dragging into the deans' council meeting and received a standing
ovation from the rest of the deans. He also received support from the
President. (Turns out that the real gripe was with this student's wife--who
has a virulent prison reform activist.) But, I gotta tell you that the
university spent a lot of coin in defense of this action, and there are still
legislators out there determined to punish the law school (whack the funding
for the legal clinic, etc.) and the university. Not all administrators are
gutless scum, but the more tales I hear from other campuses the more I think I
am living in some parallel universe at ASU.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Fri, 20 Dec 1996 09:02:31 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         James Porter <jporter@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Tenure and Salary
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.961219152454.20041D-100000@alpha1.csd.uwm.edu>
              from "Charles I Schuster" at Dec 19, 96 03:33:38 pm
 
> I am willing to give up tenure, but in return I want my salary doubled or
> tripled so that it becomes more commensurate with private industry.
 
What Charles said: If they want to apply a corporate model to the
operation of the university, then by god they better be prepared to
spend the kind of money corporations do: I expect my salary to double,
I expect support for ALL my institution-related work travel, I expect
moving expenses, performance bonuses and stock options and, yes, it's
about time for the Christmas bonus. Similarly, if they want to apply a
*real* TQM or CQI model to the operation, then they have to actually
start listening more, rather than less, to faculty and students. (The
problem with Purdue's version of CQI, for instance, is that it really
isn't a quality management program: as with many American corporations
who have tried a quality approach, they are not willing to give up the
strict top-down authority model. They want the performance
evaluation standards of quality management but they don't want to
accept the necessary changes in governance and decisionmaking
procedures.)
 
Writing program people might do better financially under a corporate
model--but I don't seriously think that model will help the university
do a better job of teaching students. Corporations might do well to
imitate the university model rather than the other way around.
 
Jim Porter
 
 
 
--
-------------------------------------------------------------------------
Jim Porter
Associate Professor of English          jporter@omni.cc.purdue.edu
Heavilon Hall 302c                      http://omni.cc.purdue.edu/~jporter
Department of English                   317.494.3734 (office)
Purdue University                       317.494.3780 (fax)
West Lafayette, IN  47907               317.494.3740 (department)
-------------------------------------------------------------------------
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Date:         Fri, 20 Dec 1996 08:09:01 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "h-rhetor, Gary Hatch" <hatchg@JKHBHRC.BYU.EDU>
Organization: Brigham Young University
Subject:      Relationships between WPA and Writing Center
 
We are in the process of clarifying the relationship between our Composition
Program and the Reading/Writing Center at BYU. I have a few of questions:
 
1. What kind of academic credentials do Writing Center directors normally have
(or are they expected to have)? Do most have a Ph.D.? Is the trend toward
having writing center directors with Ph.Ds?
 
2. What kind of track are writing center directors on? Professorial?
Professional? tenure-track?
 
3. What is the relationship between the WPA and the writing center director?
Are they parallel positions? Is the Writing Center under the administration of
the comp. program?
 
I know that programs will vary depending on the kind of institution and the
size of the program. BYU is somewhere between a comprehensive University and
research II university. We have around 30,000 students. Our comp. program
offers between 75-80 sections of first-year writing each semester and about 40
sections of advanced writing. We have two coordinators for the writing program,
both of whom hold the PhD and are on professorial tenure track. We have two
faculty involved with the Reading/Writing Center. At the moment, the two
programs are related but roughly parallel in the ol' administrative hierarchy.
 
If you have a comparable set up, please answer my questions off list.
 
Gary Hatch
Brigham Young University
English Department
3146 JKHB
Provo, UT  84602
vox: (801) 378-2402
fax: (801) 378-4720
gary_hatch@byu.edu
 
Gary Hatch
Brigham Young University
English Department
3146 JKHB
Provo, UT  84602
vox: (801) 378-2402
fax: (801) 378-4720
gary_hatch@byu.edu
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Date:         Fri, 20 Dec 1996 13:39:05 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: Temple University Writing Center
Subject:      Re: Relationships between WPA and Writing Center
 
h-rhetor, Gary Hatch wrote:
>
> We are in the process of clarifying the relationship between our Composition
> Program and the Reading/Writing Center at BYU. I have a few of questions:
 
Let me respond to the questions you asked from my experience at Temple
University, where I am the University Writing CENTER Director who led an
effort to establish a separate Writing PROGRAM Director. (BTW. Do you
know that there is a separate Writing center List called WCENTER?)
>
> 1. What kind of academic credentials do Writing Center directors normally have (or are they expected to have)? Do most have a Ph.D.? Is the trend toward  having writing center directors with Ph.Ds?
> 2. What kind of track are writing center directors on? Professorial?
> Professional? tenure-track?
 
There is a growing trend toward professionalization of the job, which
means soemwhat different things at different institutions. Generally, it
means that the job is a faculty, not staff or GA, position with
appropriate academic credentials (at least Comp/rhet spec.; some Ph.D.
Programs have WCenter specializations). At larger instittuions, like
Temple, it means the Ph.D. Mine happens to be in Education (but I have
always worked in writing programs)
>
> > 3. What is the relationship between the WPA and the writing center director?  Are they parallel positions? Is the Writing Center under the administration of  the comp. program?
 
Ay, there's the rub. The relationship depends upon the scope of the
writing program, the respective departments of the officeholders, and
how responsibilities are divided up.
 
At Temple, we've totally restructured our writing program, and this was
one of the thorniest issues. I am in the College of Ed., not English,
which would have meant that I'd most likely lose the position, which no
one wanted to see happen. At the same time, the rest of the restructured
program (first-year courses and responsibility for writing-intensive
courses across the university, and testing) ended up totally in the
control of English. Many faculty did not trust English to do the job, so
that maintaining an administratively independent WCenter became a way
for the Provost's Office (which is where the Center's budget is housed)
to monitor developments.
 
So far the new WPA and I have carefully skirted the issue of reporting
relationships. We hired him from the "outside," so I feel strongly
obligated to follow his lead. He knows that I have been de facto WPA for
six years, and have an agenda of my own. We consult closely. Luckily, we
have also been friends for many years as well. Finally, we have two
faculty oversight committees, to which both of us report. The first-year
committee, housed in English, oversees first-year courses. The
University Writing Committee, a standing subcommittee of the University
faculty senate, oversees W-courses, the Writing Center, academic goals
and policies etc. Membership on the two committees overlaps, but the UWC
includes a majority of faculty (and ex-officio types) from other
colleges. So, for now, we have a checks and balances system. The UWC
charge includes getting yearly reports from the WPA and from me. In
five-years we'll examine the oversight structure and slim it down as
needed.
>
> I know that programs will vary depending on the kind of institution and the  size of the program. BYU is somewhere between a comprehensive University and  research II university. We have around 30,000 students. Our comp. program  offers between 75-80 sections of first-year writing each semester and about 40  sections of advanced writing. We have two coordinators for the writing program,  both of whom hold the PhD and are on professorial tenure track. We have two  faculty involved with the Reading/Writing Center. At the moment, the two  programs are related but roughly parallel in the ol' administrative hierarchy.
 
We3 are parallel--comprehensive and Research I (and always fighting
about it). We offer more sections of first-year, and we have an
extensive 5 course writing-intensive requirement, departments must
develop and teach the courses, UWC approves and assesses; the WPA and I
support and develop.
>
> If you have a comparable set up, please answer my questions off list.
>
> Gary Hatch
> Brigham Young University
> English Department
> 3146 JKHB
> Provo, UT  84602
> vox: (801) 378-2402
> fax: (801) 378-4720
> gary_hatch@byu.edu
>
> Gary Hatch
> Brigham Young University
> English Department
> 3146 JKHB
> Provo, UT  84602
> vox: (801) 378-2402
> fax: (801) 378-4720
> gary_hatch@byu.edu
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Date:         Sat, 21 Dec 1996 21:23:57 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Tenure and Salary
In-Reply-To:  <199612201402.JAA21412@omni.cc.purdue.edu>
 
Amen, Jim.
 
At least in terms of commitment, hours on the job,
intellectual and emotional investment--maybe even (in the best of
circumstances) models of collaboration and faculty governance, the
university has a lot to offer corporations.
 
Having worked in business for 3 years, I am not about to demonize it.
But neither do I see it as the preferable model, although I would like to
import some of its better attributes, including entrepreneurship and more
concrete benchamrks for achievement.  Seldom do faculty ever demonstrate
appreication of each other's efforts and accomplishments; of course that
may be why (in part) we invented tenure in the first place.
 
 On Fri, 20 Dec 1996, James Porter wrote:
 
> > I am willing to give up tenure, but in return I want my salary doubled or
> > tripled so that it becomes more commensurate with private industry.
>
> What Charles said: If they want to apply a corporate model to the
> operation of the university, then by god they better be prepared to
> spend the kind of money corporations do: I expect my salary to double,
> I expect support for ALL my institution-related work travel, I expect
> moving expenses, performance bonuses and stock options and, yes, it's
> about time for the Christmas bonus. Similarly, if they want to apply a
> *real* TQM or CQI model to the operation, then they have to actually
> start listening more, rather than less, to faculty and students. (The
> problem with Purdue's version of CQI, for instance, is that it really
> isn't a quality management program: as with many American corporations
> who have tried a quality approach, they are not willing to give up the
> strict top-down authority model. They want the performance
> evaluation standards of quality management but they don't want to
> accept the necessary changes in governance and decisionmaking
> procedures.)
>
> Writing program people might do better financially under a corporate
> model--but I don't seriously think that model will help the university
> do a better job of teaching students. Corporations might do well to
> imitate the university model rather than the other way around.
>
> Jim Porter
>
>
>
> --
> -------------------------------------------------------------------------
> Jim Porter
> Associate Professor of English          jporter@omni.cc.purdue.edu
> Heavilon Hall 302c                      http://omni.cc.purdue.edu/~jporter
> Department of English                   317.494.3734 (office)
> Purdue University                       317.494.3780 (fax)
> West Lafayette, IN  47907               317.494.3740 (department)
> -------------------------------------------------------------------------
>
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
email:  cis@csd.uwm.edu
 
"He was as inconspicuous as a tarantula on a slice of angel food cake."
                                        Raymond Chandler
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Date:         Mon, 23 Dec 1996 01:53:21 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <levine@THUNDER.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Subject:      Some familiar themes
 
The following was posted on LAWPROF.  I thought some of you might find this
interesting in light of the Minnesota string.  It would be very difficult
for non-law teachers to get into this meeting (the AALS mid-year meeting is
in DC from January 4 to 8), but if someone from C-WPA will be in DC during
this time, I can put you in touch with someone in the AALS structure who
might be able to get you in (but no promises!).
 
Jan Levine
 
___________________________________
 
 
Date: Fri, 20 Dec 1996 13:44:41 EST
From: "David Gregory" <dgregory@sjulawfac.stjohns.edu>
To: lawprof@chicagokent.kentlaw.edu
Subject: Labor and Employment Section Panel, Annual Meeting
Message-ID: <18D6725AD@sjulawfac.stjohns.edu>
 
The AALS Labor and Employment Law Section Panel will commence at 8:30
A..M. on Sunday, January 5, 1997, immediately following the Section's
breakfast.  The theme of the Panel will be "The Employment Relation
of the Law Professor."  Confirmed panelists include National Labor
Relations Board Chairman William B. Gould, IV (on leave from the
Stanford Law School), Professors Richard Epstein and Peter Linzer,
and United States Department of Justice Antitrust Division Attorney
D. Bruce Pearson.  Anne Killenbeck, former  Director of the legal
writing program at the University of Arkansas Law Center and now a
graduate student at the University of Michigan School of Education,
will present data on her comparative studies on the terms and working
conditions of  graduate political science and law faculty.  In
addition, as the Chair of the Section and as moderator of the Panel,
I am endeavoring to add a faculty member from the University of
Minnesota Law School to the Panel, in light of the recent changes
regarding employment and tenure policies at the University of
Minnesota and its Law School.  Each panelist will present remarks
from their individual perspective and particular expertise, followed
by dialogue with the audience. The Panel is designed to maximize
expertise beyond those who specialize in labor and employment law.
Everyone attending the AALS  Annual Meeting is cordially invited to attend,
and to join in the conversation.
 
Dave Gregory
Chairperson of the AALS Labor and Employment Law Section
St. John's University School of Law
December 20, 1996
__________________________________________
 
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Temple University School of Law
1719 N. Broad St.
Philadelphia, PA 19122
tele: (215) 204-8890
e-mail: <levine@thunder.ocis.temple.edu>
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Date:         Mon, 23 Dec 1996 04:11:52 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ASDE.COM>
Subject:      TQM/CQI
 
Jim Porter's mention of TQM/CQI in the tenure discussion seems especially
appropriate since in part the original, Japanese/Deming quality management
ideas really did result in something like corporate jobs being more like ours.
 
Two references to TQM in a month may be a trend.  Is TQM/CQI planning
showing up at most of our schools now?  Should WPA-L have some collective
discussions of the effects it has?  The uses it could have?  We've had the
same experience most people (if Dilbert is a reliable guide): the ideas get
twisted into just more reporting, more demands, more top-down
micro-management, and less of everything else.
Keith Rhodes                    "There is no idea so good that you can't ruin it
816-324-3759                     with a few well-placed idiots - Scott Adams"
krhodes@asde.com
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Date:         Mon, 23 Dec 1996 10:11:32 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Mullin <jmullin@UOFT02.UTOLEDO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Relationships between WPA and Writing Center
 
At 08:09 AM 12/20/96 -0700, you wrote:
>We are in the process of clarifying the relationship between our Composition
>Program and the Reading/Writing Center at BYU. I have a few of questions:
 
I have a few answers:
 
>1. What kind of academic credentials do Writing Center directors normally have
>(or are they expected to have)? Do most have a Ph.D.? Is the trend toward
>having writing center directors with Ph.Ds?
 
Expectations and what is normal may be two different things. It does depend
on the institutional expectations and its knowledge about writing center
theory and practice. Those people who don't ask questions, like you, may
figure that a TA or, as I recently heard, an MFA in creative writing, can
adequately run a writing center. As in all situations, there may be
exceptions, but what the National Writing Center Association would expect is
a director who knows current composition theory and writing center
theory/practice which, like comp theory draws from across disciplines; this
is especially useful since wc folk have to train tutors to work with
students and faculty across the disciplines--and the directors often work
with faculty across the disciplines.
 
Some of us who direct writing centers are the locus of WAC programs also,
and that answers the credential question: would faculty on your campus treat
writing center directors like  colleagues if they didn't have a PhD? It's
important to have credibility and  on most campuses that means having the
common terminal degree. For writing center directors, a PhD also means
they--like other PhD's--presumably have had more time to study language and
its uses. However, as colleagues will attest there are some terrific high
school writing center directors--but they have the same terminal degree as
their colleagues.
 
>2. What kind of track are writing center directors on? Professorial?
>Professional? tenure-track?
 
I think it's about 50-50 now. Again, this depends on the culture of the
institution. In some places, directors' professional status kills the
program because such a status is equal to clerical support staff. In other
places, a professional staff rank has enabled the director to rise above
department politics, emphasizing that writing is important to all
disciplines. While some directors can be members of English departments,
such placement often subjects them to departmental budget control, or opens
them to accusations of departmental favoritism. A discussion in writing
center circles is how affiliation with an English department encourages that
disciplinary view to permeate the center and how tutors work with
students--this focus may undercut a basic understanding of how writing
demands may be different in other disciplines.
 
Tenure, if given, can be in English, Education or any other discipline for
that matter--the ideal would be tenure in a college--or even university
tenure if such a thing exists. Without the security of tenure, it's
difficult to direct a growing program. (One of the tenured faculty here once
asked me why I wanted tenure?!?)
 
>3. What is the relationship between the WPA and the writing center director?
>Are they parallel positions? Is the Writing Center under the administration of
>the comp. program?
 
There can be friction here depending on how current the writing center
director and comp director may be (BTW: we consider ourselves WPA's too). If
the comp program is in the 1960's and the writing center director is
teaching tutors current theory and practice there can be trouble. Ten years
ago when I started training tutors, a grad student went running back in
panic to the department and told everyone that the writing center was going
to take over their jobs. All things change.
 
On the other hand, many a center can be a motivator for changing the comp
program. (It's been fun.) I'm sure there are cases where the center has been
lagging behind  a comp program in theory and practice--no group is perfect.
 
What you will constantly hear in writing center circles is the importance of
context--sort of like the importance of audience. DON'T put the writing
center or the person at a disadvantage! If writing is going to be important
on campus, then the writing center director should report to a dean, provost
or vp. If you want to stress that (as Fulwiler said long ago) "Writing is
Everybody's Business" then put a person in place who can get along with
different groups of people, a person who is a professional and who has a
respected appointment.
 
BTW: Our institution is a Research I (I am told) with about 23,000 now (down
from 26,000)
 
Good luck.
>
>I know that programs will vary depending on the kind of institution and the
>size of the program. BYU is somewhere between a comprehensive University and
>research II university. We have around 30,000 students. Our comp. program
>offers between 75-80 sections of first-year writing each semester and about 40
>sections of advanced writing. We have two coordinators for the writing program,
>both of whom hold the PhD and are on professorial tenure track. We have two
>faculty involved with the Reading/Writing Center. At the moment, the two
>programs are related but roughly parallel in the ol' administrative hierarchy.
>
>If you have a comparable set up, please answer my questions off list.
>
>Gary Hatch
>Brigham Young University
>English Department
>3146 JKHB
>Provo, UT  84602
>vox: (801) 378-2402
>fax: (801) 378-4720
>gary_hatch@byu.edu
>
>Gary Hatch
>Brigham Young University
>English Department
>3146 JKHB
>Provo, UT  84602
>vox: (801) 378-2402
>fax: (801) 378-4720
>gary_hatch@byu.edu
>
 
joan
 
Dr. Joan Mullin
Writing Center
University of Toledo
Toledo, Ohio 43606-3390
419-530-4913
419-530-4752 (fax)
jmullin@uoft02.utoledo.edu
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Date:         Mon, 23 Dec 1996 12:00:06 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen J. Arrigo" <maureen.arrigo@YALE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Relationships between WPA and Writing Center
 
I am once again struck by the parallel issues in the fields of
composition studies at universities/colleges and legal writing in law
schools.  It was recently suggested to me that legal writing professors
(even directors) should perhaps never be eligible for tenure because
tenure's function is to protect academic freedom and writing
professors/directors have no "controversial ideas" worthy of
protection.  The speaker made it clear that job security per se was
absolutely NOT a rationale for tenure.
 
I wondered whether such "justifications" are ever offered for failure to
give tenure track status to WPAs.  By the way, I agree that, without
tenure, it is not possible to really keep a program growing and thriving
- at least not over the long haul.
 
Maureen Arrigo (Ward)
Writing Program Director
California Western School of Law
 
 
> >2. What kind of track are writing center directors on? Professorial?
> >Professional? tenure-track?
>
> I think it's about 50-50 now. Again, this depends on the culture of the
> institution. In some places, directors' professional status kills the
> program because such a status is equal to clerical support staff. In other
> places, a professional staff rank has enabled the director to rise above
> department politics, emphasizing that writing is important to all
> disciplines. While some directors can be members of English departments,
> such placement often subjects them to departmental budget control, or opens
> them to accusations of departmental favoritism. A discussion in writing
> center circles is how affiliation with an English department encourages that
> disciplinary view to permeate the center and how tutors work with
> students--this focus may undercut a basic understanding of how writing
> demands may be different in other disciplines.
>
> Tenure, if given, can be in English, Education or any other discipline for
> that matter--the ideal would be tenure in a college--or even university
> tenure if such a thing exists. Without the security of tenure, it's
> difficult to direct a growing program. (One of the tenured faculty here once
> asked me why I wanted tenure?!?)
>
> >3. What is the relationship between the WPA and the writing center director?
> >Are they parallel positions? Is the Writing Center under the administration of
> >the comp. program?
>
> There can be friction here depending on how current the writing center
> director and comp director may be (BTW: we consider ourselves WPA's too). If
> the comp program is in the 1960's and the writing center director is
> teaching tutors current theory and practice there can be trouble. Ten years
> ago when I started training tutors, a grad student went running back in
> panic to the department and told everyone that the writing center was going
> to take over their jobs. All things change.
>
> On the other hand, many a center can be a motivator for changing the comp
> program. (It's been fun.) I'm sure there are cases where the center has been
> lagging behind  a comp program in theory and practice--no group is perfect.
>
> What you will constantly hear in writing center circles is the importance of
> context--sort of like the importance of audience. DON'T put the writing
> center or the person at a disadvantage! If writing is going to be important
> on campus, then the writing center director should report to a dean, provost
> or vp. If you want to stress that (as Fulwiler said long ago) "Writing is
> Everybody's Business" then put a person in place who can get along with
> different groups of people, a person who is a professional and who has a
> respected appointment.
>
> BTW: Our institution is a Research I (I am told) with about 23,000 now (down
> from 26,000)
>
> Good luck.
> >
> >I know that programs will vary depending on the kind of institution and the
> >size of the program. BYU is somewhere between a comprehensive University and
> >research II university. We have around 30,000 students. Our comp. program
> >offers between 75-80 sections of first-year writing each semester and about 40
> >sections of advanced writing. We have two coordinators for the writing program,
> >both of whom hold the PhD and are on professorial tenure track. We have two
> >faculty involved with the Reading/Writing Center. At the moment, the two
> >programs are related but roughly parallel in the ol' administrative hierarchy.
> >
> >If you have a comparable set up, please answer my questions off list.
> >
> >Gary Hatch
> >Brigham Young University
> >English Department
> >3146 JKHB
> >Provo, UT  84602
> >vox: (801) 378-2402
> >fax: (801) 378-4720
> >gary_hatch@byu.edu
> >
> >Gary Hatch
> >Brigham Young University
> >English Department
> >3146 JKHB
> >Provo, UT  84602
> >vox: (801) 378-2402
> >fax: (801) 378-4720
> >gary_hatch@byu.edu
> >
>
> joan
>
> Dr. Joan Mullin
> Writing Center
> University of Toledo
> Toledo, Ohio 43606-3390
> 419-530-4913
> 419-530-4752 (fax)
> jmullin@uoft02.utoledo.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 23 Dec 1996 10:45:04 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: TQM/CQI
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96122304115224@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
TQM/CQI both are frauds most of the time.  The reason they don't work is
because in order for them to function, those at the top (or higher up the
hierarchy) have to WANT to give up their power and need to micro-control
and then they have to really KNOW how to listen to those "below" them.
 
As for evaluation, the more that is generated from above, the less it
reflects the real values of the organization's lower levels, and the more
rare it values the actual behaviors that make the company perform its
best.  Also, organizations ought to beware of the real agenda of
"objective evaluation" even tho' I sympathize with that last post, as in,
how do you really know who is doing a good job and who is simply hiding
behind smoke?
 
There is an easy way to tell if any organization will accept and employ
any mamagement system before it is put into practice, but it takes some
soul-searching.  Like the anti-drug poster says, "If you want OUT, you
have to look INSIDE."  You can readily identify the behaviors that will
subvert or deconstruct TQM or CQI, but until they are eliminated, (a very
long term job), neither will function at its best, and more probably will
be a slightly better version of the old entrenched system of behavior.
 
 
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 23 Dec 1996 11:38:01 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <enos@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Rethinking Tenure
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.961216104502.27142G-100000@general4.asu.edu>
 
Oh, Duane--re your statement that administrators are evaluated "all the
time" may be true in your experience, but it just taint so overall. I
think that perhaps Keith's question was trying to get at the kind of
regularly scheduled formal evaluations, especially of higher adm like
deans, provosts, and presidents, that would be analogous to the recently
prescribed posttenure review at Arizona universities. Only in the last
year did U of A institute even a real review of its deans and dept
heads--especially where faculty have a real part to play and voice in the
matter, and who knows whether or not that process will really be a "real"
evaluation. While I believe in posttenure review--especially peer review,
and of course that brings up another problem--there is real danger in this
process that administrators don't face. And administrators might be asked
to "step down," as you say, but faculty can be fired, not just
"transferred."
 
----------------------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
520-621-3371
FAX 520-621-7397
enos@U.Arizona.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 23 Dec 1996 12:05:28 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <enos@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Tenure
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96121918341587@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
David, about the law student who had a felony, weren't admissions policy
changed after that incident so that no one with a felony like homicide
could get a law degree?
 
----------------------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
520-621-3371
FAX 520-621-7397
enos@U.Arizona.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 23 Dec 1996 12:32:14 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Relationships between WPA and Writing Center
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/23/96 08:13
 
Gary, at many universities, writing centers emerged as part of tutoring
programs run by Student Affairs. Historically, Student Affairs moved into
tutoring mainly because Academic Affairs didn't meet the need (too busy
fighting "remediation" as an affront to the Friends of Rigor and Quality
FORQ). Composition Programs were about the only academic programs on campus to
get into tutoring and other kinds of supplementary instruction. Thus, on many
campuses, we find a writing center run by the English Department or the
writing program, while writing tutoring goes on in Student Affairs based
learning centers as well. Turf wars often emerge in this situation. The Comp
People complain that the Student Affairs people don't know anything about
writing, and the Student Affairs people complain that the Comp People don't
know anything about student development--and both are usually right to some
extent. The net effect is that the campus will have writing tutoring going on
in different places, with students caught in the middle as proponents of the
one or the other snipe at each other, and scarce resources for non-credit hour
producing instruction are wasted. This competition is so engrained that it
emerges where you would least expect it. At ASU West, we made it a policy that
tutoring was run out of academic affairs, and we hired highly qualified senior
faculty to run a writing/reading center and a statistics/reseach methods
consulting center. Next thing I know, Student Affairs is planning some sort of
tutorial center, not to fill a gap or need in the institution but to fill a
gap in the usual suite of services offered by Student Affairs. What is the
current relationship between the Comp Program and the R/W Center at BYU? Is
the Center a Student Affairs operation? In any case, insofar as the
improvement of student writing depends upon improving the writing assignment
they get (that is, writing centers tell us where faculty development is
needed), I recommend hiring highly respected senior faculty to run them so
that they are effective in working with faculty as well as with students.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 23 Dec 1996 12:51:09 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: TQM/CQI
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/23/96 10:47
 
There is an interesting article on TQM/CQI in the most recent issue of Change.
It's a pretty balanced view of what TQM has to offer to academic institutions,
but it is by no means a radical critique. That's also going on in a couple of
recent books whose title elude me at the moment. We have been in the throes of
both Quality stuff and "reengineering" for the last few years, and we have
made some real progress in non-academic areas--simplifying various processes,
getting rid of long signature paths, reducing the race around campus
distributing consolidated servce centers around the grounds, instituting phone
and web-based services for general information, financial aid, registration
etc., creating more of service orientation among front line staff. This is all
good stuff and has really had a remarkable change on the "feel" of the campus.
Because ASU has been understaffed historically, no one lost his or her job in
this process. Jobs did change a bit, usually (but not always) for the better.
We have not made as much progress on the academic side, mainly because it's a
lot harder to figure out what to do and to decide what "progress" is. Any
simplistic view of "what our business is" or who our "customers" are simply
will not fit the academic side. I think we might want to turn our attention to
"community development" concepts instead.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 23 Dec 1996 12:57:17 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Rethinking Tenure
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/23/96 11:40
 
Theresa raises an interesting question about what would be appropriate
evaluation of administrators. As an administrator, I am annually evaluated by
my boss and by peers, and if I am not getting the job done (or if I am not
doing the job I'm supposed to be doing), I'm toast. My position is an odd one.
It is better to focus on Deans. How should a Dean be evaluated?
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 23 Dec 1996 13:04:23 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Tenure
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/23/96 12:08
 
Theresa, I don't recall that admissions policies were changed, but it
certainly is possible. That particular incident really ticked some people off.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 23 Dec 1996 15:08:11 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <Duane.Roen@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Rethinking Tenure
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.93.961223113155.81498C-100000@mustique.u.arizona.edu>
 
Theresa,
Your point is well taken.  Once an administrator steps down, though, she
or he is a regular faculty member--subject to the same evaluations.
 
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition
Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
 
On Mon, 23 Dec 1996, Theresa Enos wrote:
 
> Oh, Duane--re your statement that administrators are evaluated "all the
> time" may be true in your experience, but it just taint so overall. I
> think that perhaps Keith's question was trying to get at the kind of
> regularly scheduled formal evaluations, especially of higher adm like
> deans, provosts, and presidents, that would be analogous to the recently
> prescribed posttenure review at Arizona universities. Only in the last
> year did U of A institute even a real review of its deans and dept
> heads--especially where faculty have a real part to play and voice in the
> matter, and who knows whether or not that process will really be a "real"
> evaluation. While I believe in posttenure review--especially peer review,
> and of course that brings up another problem--there is real danger in this
> process that administrators don't face. And administrators might be asked
> to "step down," as you say, but faculty can be fired, not just
> "transferred."
>
> ----------------------
> Theresa Enos
> Department of English
> University of Arizona
> Tucson, AZ 85721
> 520-621-3371
> FAX 520-621-7397
> enos@U.Arizona.EDU
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 23 Dec 1996 20:15:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         typapay@ROLLINS.EDU
Subject:      Re: Relationships between WPA and Writing Center
In-Reply-To:  <2.2.16.19961223100601.28e76dde@uoft02.utoledo.edu>
 
I just want to echo Joan Mullins' superbly detailed analysis of the
WCTR/WPA relationship.  As I am the Director of Writing Programs at
Rollins, I direct both the WAC Program and the Writing Center.  (The
freshman comp program, incidentally, is "not a program, but a course,"
since the English Department controls it.)  Though the Writing Center
serves every area of the institution (day, evening, graduate, off-campus,
etc), I report to the Dean of the Faculty (who is for Day faculty), so I
also need to work closely with the Provost and the other Deans.
(Actually, I used to report to the Provost till our accrediting agency
decided our provost had too many people reporting to him.)
 
I train peer writing consultants from across the curriculum (in a course
I teach), WAC faculty (from across the curriculum), E101 teaching fellows
(who realize they are teaching in something larger than a course), etc.
So I can't conceive of how I could do this job without being a colleague
who interacts with other faculty as an equal.  Because I teach a 4/7 load
as well, my suggestions regarding pedagogy are taken seriously, since my
colleagues know I understand the situations they speak of.  Support from
the faculty to maintain the WCTR's budget (as well as that of the WAC
Program) comes in part from their sense that we are an academic
"department" of the College.
 
But I also realize that my doing research, publishing, speaking--all the
demands of professionalism--also make writing as a discipline seem more
tangible to my colleagues.  Another director of a reading and study skills
center at Rollins tends to be seen very differently, as does her very good
work, because she accepted a staff position.  Her credibility is routinely
questioned.
 
So I too would argue that building a foundation for serious work in our
discipline requires that we continue to make the case that as
professionals we be treated as such--and that our jobs not be given to
less qualified individuals.  If in fact the WCTR Director and other WPAs
are qualified, shouldn't they be compared to other professionals in other
disciplines?  And if they are not, why are they considered for the
position?  Probably Writing Center directors who function well are
especially good learners and quick studies, as they have to adapt their
training and instruction to the needs of other disciplines and pedagogies.
So I'd recommend looking for someone with credentials, offering a
competitive salary, working conditions, and benefits, and also choosing a
curious person with real interest in understanding alternative modes of
learning.
 
Twila Yates Papay
Rollins College
Winter Park, FL 32789
typapay@rollins.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 24 Dec 1996 09:58:04 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ASDE.COM>
Subject:      Re: tenure
 
Hmm.... Well, sure, WE "buy" tenure -- or, more to the point, we _sell_ it,
so we ought to believe in our product.  I'm not sure "freedom of speech" is
working as a selling point with our outside constituencies, no matter how
much we might value that aspect of tenure.  Indeed, the more that academics
embrace postmodernism, the less we seem to be valuing that aspect ourselves.
That is, if "free speech" is not needed for pursuit of Truth, why protect
it?  In fact, from a postmodern (better, "late capitalism") perspective,
tenure starts looking a bit strange, even a bit anti-freedom.  If it's the
discourse community and not the quest for truths that is at stake, then
tenure protects the accidental insiders _against_ the world of other
discourses, limiting the fullest freedom of exchange.  The more that freedom
of speech seems like simply freedom to be like us, the less we'll be able to
forward it as a justification for tenure - no matter how fully we realize
that it is, in fact, what makes tenure worth keeping.  And indeed, on this
list, there seems to be quite a satisfying degree to which (though we might
not say it that way) truths are the point.  The more composition teachers
who are tenured, the better that will get.  Thus, I want to look for selling
points beyond those that satisfy the sellers, even if freedom of speech is
the reason why _I_ care.
 
Keith Rhodes                    "There is no idea so good that you can't ruin it
816-324-3759                     with a few well-placed idiots - Scott Adams"
krhodes@asde.com
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 24 Dec 1996 13:23:19 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen J. Arrigo" <maureen.arrigo@YALE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: tenure
 
keith rhodes wrote:
 
 
Whew!  What a response.
 
Keith - I hope you are having a happy holiday season.
Best regards,
Maureen
>
> Hmm.... Well, sure, WE "buy" tenure -- or, more to the point, we _sell_ it,
> so we ought to believe in our product.  I'm not sure "freedom of speech" is
> working as a selling point with our outside constituencies, no matter how
> much we might value that aspect of tenure.  Indeed, the more that academics
> embrace postmodernism, the less we seem to be valuing that aspect ourselves.
> That is, if "free speech" is not needed for pursuit of Truth, why protect
> it?  In fact, from a postmodern (better, "late capitalism") perspective,
> tenure starts looking a bit strange, even a bit anti-freedom.  If it's the
> discourse community and not the quest for truths that is at stake, then
> tenure protects the accidental insiders _against_ the world of other
> discourses, limiting the fullest freedom of exchange.  The more that freedom
> of speech seems like simply freedom to be like us, the less we'll be able to
> forward it as a justification for tenure - no matter how fully we realize
> that it is, in fact, what makes tenure worth keeping.  And indeed, on this
> list, there seems to be quite a satisfying degree to which (though we might
> not say it that way) truths are the point.  The more composition teachers
> who are tenured, the better that will get.  Thus, I want to look for selling
> points beyond those that satisfy the sellers, even if freedom of speech is
> the reason why _I_ care.
>
> Keith Rhodes                    "There is no idea so good that you can't ruin it
> 816-324-3759                     with a few well-placed idiots - Scott Adams"
> krhodes@asde.com
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 24 Dec 1996 16:35:24 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: TQM/CQI
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96122312511020@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
David....
 
My point about ASU's success in "reengineering" is simple:  ASU has had a
different kind of attitude for several years, and I suspect, very
different administrators (one's who really do listen to everyone).  Some
whom I won't name only stand there like a palo parado and never hear a
word. You can see and feel the difference in the atmosphere at ASU.  On
lower levels, I think UA is also moving in that direction...that of
really listening.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 24 Dec 1996 20:04:24 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dennis Baron <debaron@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Oakland's Ebonics
X-To:         ads-l@uga.cc.uga.edu, LINGUIST@TAMVM1.TAMU.EDU
 
FYI.  Comments and suggestions on the appended essay are welcome.
 
Dennis
_______
 
Dennis Baron
        217-333-2392
Department of English
        fax: 217-333-4321
University of Illinois
        email: debaron@uiuc.edu
608 South Wright Street
Urbana, IL 61801
 
 
                                                     Oakland's Ebonics
 
                                                       by Dennis Baron
 
 
In November, 1986 California began a new wave of language legislation when
it passed a voter referendum making English the official language of the
state.  Ten years later, the Oakland, California, School Board reversed the
English-only trend and drew national attention by declaring Ebonics, or
Black English, the speech of many African Americans, to be a language in
its own right, not a dialect of English.  The School Board justified this
by citing research into the West African origins of some aspects of  Black
speech.
        Someone once said that a language is a dialect with an army and a
navy.  The schoolchildren of Oakland, California, who are predominantly
African American, do not have the kind of might that brings with it
linguistic prestige.  The School Board tried to do something to change the
negative image of Black language by calling it Ebonics and asking teachers
to learn something about the speech of their students.
             But the American public reacted to the School Board's declaration of
linguistic independence as it would to any act of secession.  Black leaders
and intellectuals condemned the Board's action.  They denounced Black
speech as slangy and non-standard, unworthy of the classroom, despite the
fact that many of Oakland's students were bringing it to school.
        Commentators white and black condemned the separatism that would result
from any recognition of Black English.  They warned that Oakland's Ebonics
would give schoolchildren a misplaced sense of pride.  Their continued use
of Black English would surely exclude them from higher education and the
corporate boardrooms of the nation.
            Cynics saw the move as yet another gaffe of political correctness, an
overzealous Afro-centric reflex, or a disingenuous ploy for Oakland to get
its hands on more bilingual education dollars, though the federal
government ruled years ago that speakers of Black English did not qualify
as bilingual for funding purposes.
        But a quiet minority wondered whether Oakland was simply trying to
question why a preponderance of African American schoolchildren wind up in
remedial and not gifted programs.  Suddenly thrust into the national
spotlight, Oakland school board members too have been trying to figure out
just what they did mean by their vote.  They didn't want to teach Ebonics,
they wanted to teach about Ebonics.  They wanted their students to learn
standard English.  Perhaps approaching it as a foreign language might help
where other methods have failed.  And one or two people have asked, just
what is a language anyway, and why do people get so upset about language
that they feel compelled to vote it in or out?
        We can say that two people use the same language if they can
understand one another's speech.  If they can't understand one another,
they are speaking separate languages.  But we define languages politically
and culturally, as well as by degree of comprehension.  Mandarin and
Cantonese are not mutually intelligible, yet both are Chinese.  They are
held together on the mainland by an army and a navy and a common writing
system, and they are held together internationally by a cultural definition
of what it means to be Chinese.  Serbian and Croatian are mutually
intelligible, though they use different alphabets, but because of their
armies they now live apart as separate languages.  Noah Webster once argued
that American and British English were separate languages.
        Language both shapes and reflects reality.  A few years ago the
sociolinguist William Labov warned that despite the unifying forces of mass
communication and public education, the speech of American Blacks and
whites was diverging, a sign that the social distance between the two
groups was increasing rather than decreasing.  The Oakland School Board's
action draws our attention to this uncomfortable fact.
        The linguistic differences that exist in the United States are
symptoms of separateness, not its causes. If Oakland is prepared to
characterize its students as strangers in a strange land, in need of
training in English as a Second Language, it is doing so out of a fear that
we really are drifting farther apart.
            Making English official, as California and twenty-five other states
have done, will not ensure that everybody speaks English.  I doubt that
elevating Ebonics to the status of a language, and employing ESL methods
will get Oakland's students to use standard English or score higher on
standardized tests.  But even if minority students use the majority
dialect, they may find that it takes a lot more than speaking standard
English to get accepted into the mainstream.  Sometimes it takes an army
and a navy.  Or the Supreme Court.  Or the Civil Rights Act.  Or perhaps a
school board waking us up to a long-neglected problem.
_______________
Dennis Baron is professor of English and linguistics at the University of
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign.
_____________________________________
 
Dennis Baron                                       debaron@uiuc.edu
Department of English                     office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                           fax:  217-333-4321
608 S. Wright Street                         home: 217-384-1683
Urbana, IL 61801
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Dec 1996 00:40:08 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Oakland's Ebonics
X-To:         Dennis Baron <debaron@UIUC.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <v02130500aee62d6c7079@[128.174.23.69]>
 
        For those who are really interested in this issue, the following
'forward' is a synopsis of the actual resolution approved by the Oakland
(CA) Unified School District adopting Ebonics (or Black English) as a
dialect/language.  Some commentary is included.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
 
---------------------------- Forwarded message ----------------------------
                Date: Sun, 22 Dec 1996 21:23:44 -0800
                Subject: Oakland School District & Ebonics
 
                  OAKLAND UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT
 
        SYNOPSIS OF THE ADOPTED POLICY ON STANDARD AMERICAN
                    ENGLISH LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT
 
Education approved a policy affirming Standard American English language
development for all students. This policy mandates that effective
instructional strategies must be utilized in order to ensure that every
child has the opportunity to achieve English language proficiency.
Language development for African American students, who comprise 53% of
the students in the Oakland schools, will be enhanced with the recognition
and understanding of the language structures unique to African American
students. This language has been studied for several decades and is
variously referred to as Ebonics (literally "Black sounds"), or
"Pan-African Communication Behaviors," or "African Language Systems."
 
This policy is based on the work of a broad-based Task Force, convened six
months ago to review the district-wide achievement data (see Appendix 1)
and to make recommendations regarding effective practices that would
enhance the opportunity for all students to successfully achieve the
standards of the core curriculum (see Appendix 2). The data show low
levels of student performance, disproportionately high representation in
special education, and under-representation in Advanced Placement courses
and in the Gifted and Talented Education Program. The recommendations (see
Appendix 3), based on academic research, focus on the unique language
stature of African American pupils, the direct connection of English
language proficiency to student achievement, and the education of parents
and the community to support academic achievement (see bibliography in
Appendix 4).
 
One of the programs recommended is the Standard English Proficiency
Program (S.E.P.), a State of California model program, which promotes
English-language development for African-American students. The S.E.P.
training enables teachers and administrators to respect and acknowledge
the history, culture, and language that the African American student
brings to school. Recently a "Superliteracy"  component was added to
ensure the development of high levels of reading, writing, and speaking
skills. The policy further requires strengthening pre-school education and
parent and community participation in the educational processes of the
District.
 
proficiency as the foundation for competency in all academic areas.
Passage of this policy is a clear demonstration that the Oakland Unified
School District is committed to take significant actions to turn around
the educational attainment of its African-American students.
 
 
                     Oakland's Standard: English!
 
Unfortunately, because of misconceptions in the resulting press stories,
the actions of the Board of Education have been publically misunderstood.
 
Misconceptions include:
 
        *Oakland School District has decided to teach Ebonics in place of
                English.
        *The District is trying to classify Ebonics (i.e. "Black English,")
                speaking students as Bilingual.
        *OUSD is only attempting to pilfer federal and state funds.
        *OUSD is trying to create a system of perverse incentives that
                reward failure and lower standards.
        *Oakland is condoning the use of Slang.
        *Oakland has gone too far.
        *Ebonics further segregates an already racially divided school
                district.
        *There is no statistical evidence to support this approach or that
                this approach will improve student achievement.
 
Nothing could be further from the truth.
 
1.      The Oakland Unified School District is not replacing the teaching of
        Standard American English with any other language. The District is
        not teaching Ebonics. The District emphasizes teaching Standard
        American English and has set a high standard of excellence for all
        its students.
 
2.      Oakland Unified School District is providing its teachers and parents
        with the tools to address the diverse languages the children bring
        into the classroom.
 
3.      The District's objective is to build on the language skills that
        African-American students bring to the classroom without devaluing
        students and their diversity. We have directly connected English
        language proficiency to student achievement.
 
4.      The term "genetically-based" is synonomous with genesis. In the clause,
        "African Language Systems are genetically based and not a dialect
        of English,"  the term "genetically based" is used according to
        the standard dictionary definition of "has origins in." It is not
        used to refer to human biology.
 
                        APPENDIX 1: FINDINGS
 
*53% of the total Oakland Unified School District's enrollment of 51,706
        is African American.
*71% of the students enrolled in Special Education were African American.
*37% of the students enrolled in GATE classes were African American.
*64% of students retained were African American.
*67% of students classified as truant were African American.
*71% of African American males attend school on a regular basis.
*19% of the 12th grade African American students did not graduate.
*80% of all suspended students were African American.
*1.80 average GPA of African American students represents the lowest GPA
        in the district.
 
 
        APPENDIX 2: CORE CURRICULUM STANDARDS AT BENCHMARK GRADE LEVELS
 
Grade 1: All students will read and perform mathematics at grade level.
 
Grade 3: All students will read at grade level, have mastery of
         mathematical operations, and compose written works on a computer.
 
Grade 5: All students will meet or exceed the fifth grade standards for
         the core curriculum in Language Arts, Mathematics, Science, and
         Social Science.
 
Grade 8: All students will be able to read and engage with complex and
         diverse literature, conduct a research project and write a
         scholarly paper on that research, perform mathematics at a level
         required to enroll in Algebra, organize and participate in
         community service and social events, and utilize technology as a
         tool for learning and work.
 
Grade 10: All students will successfully complete college required
          coursework in English, Math, and Science, and will enroll in a
          career academy or program.
 
Grade 12: All students will successfully complete courses required for
          entrance into a college or university, meet the requirements for
          an entry level career position, and develop and defend a senior
          project.
 
 
APPENDIX 3:  OVERVIEW OF RECOMMENDATIONS
 
The recommendations, based on identified conditions and outcomes, are
aligned with the Content Standards adopted by OUSD, pre-kindergarten -12th
grades, 1996-1997.
 
It is the consensus of the African American Task Force that the African
American students' language needs have not been fully addressed.
 
This report addresses the language needs of African American students as
one of the nine major areas of recommendations to be implemented by OUSD.
 
1.      African American students shall develop English language proficiency
        as the foundation for their achievements in all core competency
        areas.
 
2.      All existing programs shall be implemented fully to enhance the
        achievements of African American students.
 
3.      The Task Force on the Education of African American Students shall be
        retained in order to assist OUSD in developing workplans and
        implementation strategies.
 
4.      Financial commitments shall be made to implement the Task Force on the
        Education of African American Students recommendations during the
        current fiscal year.
 
5.      The district's identification and assessment criteria for GATE and
        Special Education Programs shall be reviewed.
 
6.      The community shall be mobilized to partner with OUSD to achieve
        recommended outcomes.
 
7.      OUSD shall develop a policy which requires all categorical and general
        program funding to be used to ensure access to and mastery of the
        core curriculum.
 
8.      All resources of the district shall be applied and used to ensure that
        these recommendations be implemented.
 
9.      OUSD shall develop recruitment procedures that facilitate the hiring of
        administrators, teachers, counselors and support staff that
        reflect the culture of African American students composition of
        the student population.
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Date:         Wed, 25 Dec 1996 01:38:13 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Oakland's Ebonics
X-To:         Dennis Baron <debaron@UIUC.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <v02130500aee62d6c7079@[128.174.23.69]>
 
Dennis,
        When you've taught enough working-class, Black students (I was
once an inner-beltway high school teacher), you realize that a lot of the
old pedagogies don't work anymore.  In your essay, you allude to this and
to the part of the Black race that isn't already middle-class and upwardly
mobile becoming disconnected, and disenfranchised. Language, including
Black English, is power.  At least someone is recognizing what power it
has--if only as a code-sharing arrangement.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
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Date:         Fri, 27 Dec 1996 09:57:01 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         PETER ELBOW <elbow@ENGLISH.UMASS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Oakland's Ebonics
X-To:         Dennis Baron <debaron@UIUC.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <v02130500aee62d6c7079@[128.174.23.69]>
 
Dennis,
        Eloquent; well-put.  Sounds right to me.  There's certainly a
strong need for a non-knee jerk response to be heard.
        I find myself wondering "what follows" if anything from what you
say.  A slight sense of pulled punch?  Not sure.
        Peter
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Date:         Fri, 27 Dec 1996 08:23:26 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Oakland's Ebonics
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.961227095510.4002E-100000@asimov.oit.umass.edu>
 
I wonder if anyone knows how a reply to this issue can be sent nationally
via the internet....
        Seems a response is very necessary.
 
I couldn't get my mail to go to NBC.  I don't have the right address, I
guess.  Any way to "finger" them?
 
I still say, and Doug Adamson agrees with me, that TESOL teaching
techniques ought to be in every classroom from preschool up.  Any other
way puts the students' languages down, and disparagement encourages the
fear of doing something wrong, and that freezes the ability to
learn/acquire better.
 
Ideas????
 
Happy New Year, all.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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Date:         Fri, 27 Dec 1996 14:01:38 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         mark wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Organization: California State University, Long Beach CA
Subject:      Re: Oakland's Ebonics
 
Dennis,
 
        It's really helpful to see that you are trying to understand the
Oakland School District's motivation in establishing their policy re
ebonics.  As you noted, ensuing criticism of the policy generally
focused on motives imputed to the Oakland school board.  Most of the TV
reporting showed black leaders, educators, and students either
disagreeing with or severely criticizng the decision.  I think the media
attempted to show that not even the majority of blacks in this country
favor such a policy.
 
So despite the good intentions, politically the Oakland decision right
now looks disastrous.  As you say, it may be a necessary gesture in the
right direction of pointing out the serious disparity between the
educational achievements of blacks (particularly African American males)
and other groups.   But though necessary, it may not be the "right"
gesture.  Again, as you point out, linguistic differences are symptom
and not cause of educational underachievement.  So if the Oakland
resolution has only symbolic value but will make no substantive
difference in educational achievement, and if the political fallout
following this decision makes the school district appear foolish, who
ends up getting hurt--again?
 
Mark Wiley
Cal State University, Long Beach
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Date:         Fri, 27 Dec 1996 14:53:46 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karen Vaught-Alexander <karenva@UOFPORT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Oakland's Ebonics
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961227081843.564160893B-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
 
I just forwarded most of our Ebonics conversation to my linguistics class
from last semester. The Oakland policy proposes little more than giving
teachers an introduction to linguistic theory and research that would be
useful for all students. Because we all come with a home language, derived
from our region, race, ethnic, etc. heritage and from our TV print and
oral experiences--some closer to SWE than others, but spoken language
never maps directly onto written conventions anyway. So why the outcry?
 
The Oakland policy is scapegoat for all those who know little about
language theory and language acquisition. To give teachers the applied
linguistic strategies that will allow them to help students internalize
SWE or school language, that will allow them to help students appreciate
what communication situations need home language and what need school
language or SWE--this is not just about Ebonics, or Hoosier English, or
Hispanic English. This policy would be useful for all students, for all
teaching situations in which linguistic worlds collide. Such a policy
would help more students than those in Oakland find motivating, social
contexts for using appropriate language systems.
 
I can still remember my third grade teacher who drilled all of us Hoosier
speakers in pronouncing English as it was meant to be pronounced. She was
well meaning I'm sure. But I still remember crying because I could not
pronounce Mary, merry, and marry with different vowel sounds as she did.
An introduction to dialect and language theory would have helped that
teacher whose New England home gave her a very different phonetic
inventory than the rural Hoosier children she taught.
 
Our same monolithic understanding of language learning keeps us
Americans focused on "ENGLISH ONLY" policies. Instead of giving our
children the gift of learning other languages at an early age, when they
can naturally acquire those languages, we wait usually until high school
so they can memorize and learn a foreign language. Why not "ENGLISH AND"
policies?
 
So excuse me if I wish that all teachers, the public, and the press were
more informed about ways we best learn language. Then we would help more
children enjoy and value the various language codes or systems that they can
learn and use appropriately; seeing SWE as but one language code to be
learned and used--realizing that we learn language from meaningful language
experiences not from drills or worksheets (especially if we want the
drills and worksheets to make any sense--having the linguistic intuitions
or schemata to draw from would be useful).
 
Enough evangelizing. I will now step off my linguistic soapbox: True
tolerance for diversity can only come when we somehow learn how to
tolerate and appreciate the languages of diversity.
 
Karen Vaught-Alexander
University of Portland
 
On Fri, 27 Dec 1996, William A. Pedersen wrote:
 
> I wonder if anyone knows how a reply to this issue can be sent nationally
> via the internet....
>         Seems a response is very necessary.
>
> I couldn't get my mail to go to NBC.  I don't have the right address, I
> guess.  Any way to "finger" them?
>
> I still say, and Doug Adamson agrees with me, that TESOL teaching
> techniques ought to be in every classroom from preschool up.  Any other
> way puts the students' languages down, and disparagement encourages the
> fear of doing something wrong, and that freezes the ability to
> learn/acquire better.
>
> Ideas????
>
> Happy New Year, all.
>
> William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
>
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Date:         Fri, 27 Dec 1996 19:02:14 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Oakland's Ebonics
 
Karen Vaught-Alexander wrote:  I just forwarded most of our Ebonics conversation
to my linguistics class from last semester. The Oakland policy proposes little
more than giving teachers an introduction to linguistic theory and research that
would be useful for all students.  ...  So excuse me if I wish that all
teachers, the public, and the press were
more informed about ways we best learn language.
 
Karen: I wish it were so, and can only hope that your linguistics classes and
mine, and those of many of us on this list, will help.  (This is yet another
reason why we should keep talking about the variety of composition course that
has language and literacy as its focus.)  Last night on Nightline, which tackled
the Oakland initiative, the president of the NAACP dismissed with great contempt
the notion that features of BEV or ebonics have roots in African languages or
cultures.  But a lot of linguistic scholarship, particularly that of J. L.
Dillard, has argued very convincingly that many of the grammatical features of
BEV have antecedents in what is usually called Plantation Creole (and before
that, the West African pidgins used during the period of the slave trade).
Although the debate is clearly political and contemporary, some of what's behind
it involves the way we "construct" or define ebonics--as uneducated street
slang, for example, or as a variety of American English which, like other
varieties, has features that can be traced historically and linguistically to
earlier forms. If some of the national commentators knew a little more about the
history and linguistic nature of BEV/ebonics, perhaps they would understand what
the Oakland folks are up to.
 
Great idea to copy the conversation to your class; I'm doing the same.  Anyone
know how to get a tape of the Nightline airing?
 
 
 
 
 
***********************************************
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
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Subject:      Re: Oakland's Ebonics
 
Addendum--
 
For anyone who has not seen it: A good narrative that gets to the heart of the
ebonics issue is "From Outside, In," by Barbara Mellix.  It originally appeared
in the Georgia Review, Vo. XLI (No. 2), 1987, and has been reprinted in a new
collection of readings designed for composition courses, titled Writing Lives:
Exploring Literacy and Community (Ed. Sara Garnes, David Humphries, Vic
Mortimer, Jennifer Phegley, and Kathleen R. Wallace; St. Martin's, 1996, pp.
75-85).
 
Mellix explains that while she was writing the essay, her bored daughter kept
bugging her. Finally losing her patience, she snapped at her daugher:  "Looka
here, Allie, you are too old for this kinda carryin' on.  I done told you this
is important.  You wronger than dirt to be in here haggin' me like this and you
know it.  Now git on outta here and leave me off before I put my foot all the
way down."  The rest of the essay grapples with the complexities of Melix's
"speaking two different languages--Black English and standard English," and
knowing how and when to shift between the two. She describes how it felt as a
young girl speaking "her own language" ("That sho is a pretty dress you got on.
If she don' soon leave me off I'm gon tell her head a mess.  I was so mad I
could'a pissed a blue rod.  He all the time trying to low-rate somebody.  Ain't
that just about the nastiest thing you ever set ears on?") and trying to learn
the difficult, stilted constructions of "proper English" in school, which led
her to create "short, rigid, perfunctory" sentences in a language "that was not
ours."
 
There's another dimension to the ebonics issue that hasn't seemed to get much
national press in the Oakland controversy, and it concerns what goes beyond
"pure grammar" and into the domains of rhythm, rhetorical balance and emphasis,
pragmatics, and style--all strongly cultural elements of language. To what
extent does becoming monolingual in another dialect (in this case, the one used
by those with political and economic power) do violence to those cultural
dimensions of one's own language?  This is no doubt why ebonics is not easily
"purged" by those who would like everyone to speak the same American version of
the King's English.
 
Linguistic genocide of Native Americans; problematic federal language meddling
in Puerto Rico; language and schooling problems in Hawaii; English-only
legislation; unfair language testing practices . . . the history of linguistic
stewardship in this country leaves a lot to be desired.
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Date:         Sat, 28 Dec 1996 12:11:09 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
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Subject:      Re: Oakland's Ebonics
 
Chris, you may be able to get your transcript through JOURNAL GRAPHICS,
267 Broadway, NY, NY 10007. I don't have a phone number, but they
must be in the book.
 
I have suggested as good reading on other occasions, and I do so
again, McAndrew & Hurlbert's article "Teaching Intentional Errors
in Standard English: A Way to 'big smart english'" from the May 1993
issue of _English Leadership Quarterly_ (an NCTE publication).
The authors argue for broadening what we accept as "standard English,"
starting in the classroom. They argue for open discussion of dialect
differences as part of the content of English courses, as well as
the polictics of language status and use. The Ebonics controversy
would fit right into their propose h.s. curriculum. This may be a
more practical approach than one that asks the government to change
its policies.
 
In my part of the country, the _Pittsburgh Post-Gazette has published
an editorial entitled "Linguistic Apartheid?" in which we learn that
"In Ebonics, English grammatical rules are waived." This may surprise
you, but unique dialect features are actually "mistakes." This editor
is not a racist: "Plenty of disadvantaged whites in Applachia and
elsewhere have long spoken deplorable English." In case you were
wondering about the motivations of the Oakland school baord, the
_Post-Gazette_ editor has the answer: ..."educators feel pressed to
make every child feel validated, even in their bad habits...."
Unfortunately, however, this "well-intentioned" effort" to "reach
out to those who need extra help" turns out to be "as much an insult
to African Americans as it is to intellectual integrity."
 
Those who may have worried about whether we residents of western
Pennsylvania are able to keep up with the action on the East
and West Coasts can now relax, knowing that our major newspaper,
the _Pittsburgh Post-Gazette_, keeps us up-to-date, informed, and
educated.
 
        --Bill Murdick
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The idea of not dissin' someone's vernacular or dialect or accent is a good one.
 
The idea of making dialects into  yet more languages is a bad one.
 
The motive of trying to get dragons (sometimes called el ed teachers and
principals) to recognize that students who speak non-standard English are
not stupid and must be completely remade is a good one.
 
The method used is an ill-advised one.  I would inquire whether people
don't consider the likely impact of their actions, especially their public
ones, but the answer is to obvious.
 
Teach el ed teachers linguistics?  On top of everything else they need to
and ought to know?  Get serious.  Attitude goes a long way  here.  A
teacher who says - talk like you want to at home or with friends, but in
formal settings, you need to know this type English may get farther than
the aforementioned dragons.
 
Even at the law school level I encounter students who have difficulty, at
times, distinguishing when to use what language.  I demand more formality
and correctness in writing than in classroom discussion.  More in class
room discussion than in office conferences with me.  More in office
conferences with me than in conversations in social settings with me (I
don't "demand" anything here, but expect something).  And I expect, but
don't care one way or another, students to talk in a variety of ways among
themselves, based mostly on the setting.
 
And, like most good teachers I have had, I will, from time to time, slip
into slang to make a point in class or conference or conversation.
 
The more I understand about the language background my students have, the
better I can diagnose their writing problems.  But, this is just a subset
of a greater understanding.  The more I know the person, the better I can
see where the thinking problem or knowledge omission is.  I have an
extremely bright, insightful student who bubbles over with sparkling ideas.
But her writing is terrible because she hasn't learned to take the time to
help out the reader with sufficient transitions and connections among those
ideas.  This simple insight has helped her improve her writing - much more
than years of others saying just that her ideas are disorganized.  She now
understands why and we have worked on some techniques to improve
readability.
 
Oakland blew it big time.  But it did so with good motives and, I suspect,
implementation would be a lot less foolishly done than the naked vote would
seem to suggest.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
 
 
"Neither law nor human nature is an exact science."
                                George W. Keeton, ed., "Harris's Hints on
Advocacy," 1943
 
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law & Dir. Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, D.C. 20008
voice:  202-806-8017       fax:  202-806-8428     email:
sjamar@law.howard.edu
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Good thread on the Ebonics issue. I'm happy to see a range of responses. I'd
like to send the piece I've appended to our local paper, the Minneapolis
Star-Tribune. I've used a quote from Chris Anson's posting (Chris, with your
permission and suggestions--reply off-list if you like). I'm curious to have
the reactions of people on the list. More broadly, how do professionals in our
field enter public discourse?
 
 
Steve Davis
Carleton College
 
______________________________________________________________________________
 
We seem to be in the middle of another manufactured crisis, this time about
'ebonics.' I spend the first part of such crises wondering how the media can
circulate such half-truths, how the public can gobble them up, how they so
quickly become part of the stories we circulate endlessly about 'what is wrong
with America' and who is to blame.
 
The public has a need for simple answers to complex issues, for readily
identifiable scapegoats, for stories that vindicate 'common sense' and condemn
expertise. The American public in particular has a strong need to re-assure
itself of its essential unity against the all-too-obvious facts of our growing
divisions. Such stories and the hard feelings they arouse are the lifeblood of
the circulatory system of the American media.
 
Anyway, here's a few truths to shore up the ruins of our public discourse.
 
Yes, Virginia, there is such a thing as a Black English dialect, aka 'Black
English Vernacular' (BEV) or 'ebonics.' It is not 'slang.'  Dr. Chris Anson,
the Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English at the U. of M., writes 'It
has antecedents in what is usually called Plantation Creole (and before that,
the West African pidgins used during the period of the slave trade.)' This has
been an acknowledged linguistic fact for at least thirty years. This doesn't of
course mean that every black person speaks BEV, or speaks only BEV. Is BEV a
dialect or a language? Does it matter?
 
Good English teachers need to know what kinds of 'second language interference'
may occur when they teach Standard English. Good teachers of any stripe will
recognize that speaking in a particular dialect does not by itself signal a
faulty mastery of Standard English. Nor is it a sign of cultural or personal
inferiority ('Uff-Da! You wanna come with?'). Teachers need to understand this.
Becoming better teachers of Standard English is the core of the Oakland policy,
not bilingualism and ESL money, or lowering standards by condoning slang.
 
The growing linguistic gap between urban African Americans and Euro-Americans
(described by the sociolinguist William Labov) is largely a product of African
American exclusion from the socioeconomic mainstream, not a cause of this
exclusion. The gap will grow larger until we address the real issues. Making
usage of Standard Written English a pre-condition of school success without at
the same time respecting and understanding linguistic diversity will perpetuate
this exclusion, and continue to widen the gap.
 
I'm sorry that none of the pundits, black or white, seems to have access to the
Oakland policy statement, or spoken to a linguist. We need to learn to do our
own homework. It's becoming too easy for the media to push our buttons.
 
Steve Davis, Director
Academic Development and Support Center
Carleton College
Northfield, Minnesota
 
 
 
Steve Davis, Director
Academic Development and Support Center
Scoville 203; 646-4015
sdavis@carleton.edu
 
        Where am I? Who am I?
        How did I come to be here?
        What is this thing called the world?
        How did I come into the world?
        Why was I not consulted?
        And if I am compelled to take part in it,
        Where is the director?
        I want to see him.
 
                        --Soren Kierkegaard
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 Bill notes that "the authors argue for broadening what we accept as standard
English." To me, that suggests a kind of intentionality that doesn't have much
to do with the politics of language or the dynamics of linguistic change. We
need to keep in mind that one of the main functions of language is NOT
communicating. Language is often intended to be exclusive rather than
inclusive, and broadening our concept of standard English may tend to increase
rather than decrease dialectal difference. At the same time, our concept of
standard English changes all the time in relation to the social and political
power of dialect speakers. (Here I am talking about a sort of public standard
English, rather than the academic dialect--which will be, and probably should
be, highly resistant to change). Nevertheless, the idea that dialect and the
politics of language should be a focus of discussion in English classes is a
ggod one. The problem is that this discussion will not mean much to young kids
who are most likely to be hurt by language politics. Isn't it interesting how
many people are hostile to making children feel good about themselves?
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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I greatly appreciated Steve Jamar's posting. I would query however one
paragraph. Steve wrote:
 
"Teach el ed teachers linguistics?  On top of everything else they need to
and ought to know?  Get serious.  Attitude goes a long way  here.  A
teacher who says - talk like you want to at home or with friends, but in
formal settings, you need to know this type English may get farther than
the aforementioned dragons."
 
I don't believe it's unreasonable to expect el ed teachers who are teaching
_English_ (the focus of the Oakland policy) in a linguistically diverse
environment to know a little linguistics. And a little linguistics goes a long
way (I'll come to regret that statement!). And what a great way to teach
Elementary age kids both Standard English and grammar--by opening up their
'own' language/dialect to close and comparative study, in a fashion appropriate
to this age group of course. I suspect that this would get farther than telling
kids what they need to know, a strategy that, while it works pretty well with
my college students, doesn't get me very far with my 11-year-old.;-)
 
Again, thanks to everyone for the stimulating conversation.
 
Steve Davis
Carleton College
 
 
 
Steve Davis, Director
Academic Development and Support Center
Scoville 203; 646-4015
sdavis@carleton.edu
 
        Where am I? Who am I?
        How did I come to be here?
        What is this thing called the world?
        How did I come into the world?
        Why was I not consulted?
        And if I am compelled to take part in it,
        Where is the director?
        I want to see him.
 
                        --Soren Kierkegaard
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This is yet another issue (Ebonics) that underscores the inability of
academics to communicate effectively to general audiences. We can blame the
media, but we also tend to fail to take the tendencies of the media into
account when we open our mouths. Anyone want to take a shot at revising the
documents that Chet posted so that they would be less susceptible of
distortion?
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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David,
        Allow me to repost that document since the copy I sent was damaged
in transit.  Give me five minutes.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
 
------------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Sat, 28 Dec 1996, David E. Schwalm wrote:
>
> This is yet another issue (Ebonics) that underscores the inability of
> academics to communicate effectively to general audiences. We can blame the
> media, but we also tend to fail to take the tendencies of the media into
> account when we open our mouths. Anyone want to take a shot at revising the
> documents that Chet posted so that they would be less susceptible of
> distortion?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm
> ___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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> On Sat, 28 Dec 1996, David E. Schwalm wrote:
>
> ...Anyone want to take a shot at revising the documents that Chet posted
> so that they would be less susceptible of distortion...?
 
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
                   OAKLAND UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT
 
          SYNOPSIS OF THE ADOPTED POLICY ON STANDARD AMERICAN
                    ENGLISH LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT
 
On December 18, 1996 the Oakland Unified School District Board of
Education approved a policy affirming Standard American English language
development for all students. This policy mandates that effective
instructional strategies must be utilized in order to ensure that every
child has the opportunity to achieve English language proficiency.
Language development for African American students, who comprise 53% of
the students in the Oakland schools, will be enhanced with the recognition
and understanding of the language structures unique to African American
students. This language has been studied for several decades and is
variously referred to as Ebonics (literally "Black sounds"), or
"Pan-African Communication Behaviors," or "African Language Systems."
 
This policy is based on the work of a broad-based Task Force, convened six
months ago to review the district-wide achievement data (see Appendix 1)
and to make recommendations regarding effective practices that would
enhance the opportunity for all students to successfully achieve the
standards of the core curriculum (see Appendix 2). The data show low
levels of student performance, disproportionately high representation in
special education, and under-representation in Advanced Placement courses
and in the Gifted and Talented Education Program. The recommendations (see
Appendix 3), based on academic research, focus on the unique language
stature of African American pupils, the direct connection of English
language proficiency to student achievement, and the education of parents
and the community to support academic achievement (see bibliography in
Appendix 4).
 
One of the programs recommended is the Standard English Proficiency
Program (S.E.P.), a State of California model program, which promotes
English-language development for African-American students. The S.E.P.
training enables teachers and administrators to respect and acknowledge
the history, culture, and language that the African American student
brings to school. Recently a "Superliteracy"  component was added to
ensure the development of high levels of reading, writing, and speaking
skills. The policy further requires strengthening pre-school education and
parent and community participation in the educational processes of the
District.
 
The recommendations of the Task Force establish English language
proficiency as the foundation for competency in all academic areas.
Passage of this policy is a clear demonstration that the Oakland Unified
School District is committed to take significant actions to turn around
the educational attainment of its African-American students.
 
 
                     Oakland's Standard: English!
 
The Board of Education adopted a policy on teaching English, not Ebonics.
Unfortunately, because of misconceptions in the resulting press stories,
the actions of the Board of Education have been publically misunderstood.
 
Misconceptions include:
 
        *Oakland School District has decided to teach Ebonics in place of
                English.
        *The District is trying to classify Ebonics (i.e. "Black English,")
                speaking students as Bilingual.
        *OUSD is only attempting to pilfer federal and state funds.
        *OUSD is trying to create a system of perverse incentives that
                reward failure and lower standards.
        *Oakland is condoning the use of Slang.
        *Oakland has gone too far.
        *Ebonics further segregates an already racially divided school
                district.
        *There is no statistical evidence to support this approach or that
                this approach will improve student achievement.
 
Nothing could be further from the truth.
 
1.      The Oakland Unified School District is not replacing the teaching of
        Standard American English with any other language. The District is
        not teaching Ebonics. The District emphasizes teaching Standard
        American English and has set a high standard of excellence for all
        its students.
 
2.      Oakland Unified School District is providing its teachers and parents
        with the tools to address the diverse languages the children bring
        into the classroom.
 
3.      The District's objective is to build on the language skills that
        African-American students bring to the classroom without devaluing
        students and their diversity. We have directly connected English
        language proficiency to student achievement.
 
4.      The term "genetically-based" is synonomous with genesis. In the clause,
        "African Language Systems are genetically based and not a dialect
        of English,"  the term "genetically based" is used according to
        the standard dictionary definition of "has origins in." It is not
        used to refer to human biology.
 
                        APPENDIX 1: FINDINGS
 
*53% of the total Oakland Unified School District's enrollment of 51,706
        is African American.
*71% of the students enrolled in Special Education were African American.
*37% of the students enrolled in GATE classes were African American.
*64% of students retained were African American.
*67% of students classified as truant were African American.
*71% of African American males attend school on a regular basis.
*19% of the 12th grade African American students did not graduate.
*80% of all suspended students were African American.
*1.80 average GPA of African American students represents the lowest GPA
        in the district.
 
 
        APPENDIX 2: CORE CURRICULUM STANDARDS AT BENCHMARK GRADE LEVELS
 
Grade 1: All students will read and perform mathematics at grade level.
 
Grade 3: All students will read at grade level, have mastery of
         mathematical operations, and compose written works on a computer.
 
Grade 5: All students will meet or exceed the fifth grade standards for
         the core curriculum in Language Arts, Mathematics, Science, and
        Social Science.
 
Grade 8: All students will be able to read and engage with complex and
         diverse literature, conduct a research project and write a
         scholarly paper on that research, perform mathematics at a level
         required to enroll in Algebra, organize and participate in
         community service and social events, and utilize technology as a
         tool for learning and work.
 
Grade 10: All students will successfully complete college required
          coursework in English, Math, and Science, and will enroll in a
          career academy or program.
 
Grade 12: All students will successfully complete courses required for
          entrance into a college or university, meet the requirements for
          an entry level career position, and develop and defend a senior
          project.
 
 
             APPENDIX 3:  OVERVIEW OF RECOMMENDATIONS
 
The recommendations, based on identified conditions and outcomes, are
aligned with the Content Standards adopted by OUSD, pre-kindergarten -12th
grades, 1996-1997.
 
It is the consensus of the African American Task Force that the African
American students' language needs have not been fully addressed.
 
This report addresses the language needs of African American students as
one of the nine major areas of recommendations to be implemented by OUSD.
 
1.      African American students shall develop English language proficiency
        as the foundation for their achievements in all core competency
        areas.
 
2.      All existing programs shall be implemented fully to enhance the
        achievements of African American students.
 
3.      The Task Force on the Education of African American Students shall be
        retained in order to assist OUSD in developing workplans and
        implementation strategies.
 
4.      Financial commitments shall be made to implement the Task Force on the
        Education of African American Students recommendations during the
        current fiscal year.
 
5.      The district's identification and assessment criteria for GATE and
        Special Education Programs shall be reviewed.
 
6.      The community shall be mobilized to partner with OUSD to achieve
        recommended outcomes.
 
7.      OUSD shall develop a policy which requires all categorical and general
        program funding to be used to ensure access to and mastery of the
        core curriculum.
 
8.      All resources of the district shall be applied and used to ensure that
        these recommendations be implemented.
 
9.      OUSD shall develop recruitment procedures that facilitate the hiring of
        administrators, teachers, counselors and support staff that
        reflect the culture of African American students composition of
        the student population.
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To add to Steve's point (below) about the political/cultural divide.  Walt
Wolfram, in his 1991 book Dialects and American English, takes a middle position
on the "divergence/convergence" controversy (i.e., whether BEV is moving farther
away from SAE or merging with it and other vernaculars).  But he ends up
concluding:  "Patterns of social separation for blacks and whites in many
regions are still sufficiently strong to inhibit large-scale dialect infusion
across vernaculars.  For the immediate future, it appears that Vernacular Black
English will remain a stable and distinct socioethnic dialect of English, with
some change but no radical independent restructuring towards or away from other
vernaculars" (p. 115).
 
Norman French--the language of power,  prestige, and the court for many years
after 1066--did not make French out of English.  Hmmm....
 
Steve Davis wrote:
 
> The growing linguistic gap between urban African Americans and Euro-Americans
> (described by the sociolinguist William Labov) is largely a product of
> African
> American exclusion from the socioeconomic mainstream, not a cause of this
> exclusion. The gap will grow larger until we address the real issues. Making
> usage of Standard Written English a pre-condition of school success without
> at
> the same time respecting and understanding linguistic diversity will
> perpetuate
> this exclusion, and continue to widen the gap.
>
> I'm sorry that none of the pundits, black or white, seems to have access to
> the
> Oakland policy statement, or spoken to a linguist. We need to learn to do our
> own homework. It's becoming too easy for the media to push our buttons.
>
> Steve Davis, Director
> Academic Development and Support Center
> Carleton College
> Northfield, Minnesota
>
>
>
> Steve Davis, Director
> Academic Development and Support Center
> Scoville 203; 646-4015
> sdavis@carleton.edu
>
>         Where am I? Who am I?
>         How did I come to be here?
>         What is this thing called the world?
>         How did I come into the world?
>         Why was I not consulted?
>         And if I am compelled to take part in it,
>         Where is the director?
>         I want to see him.
>
>                         --Soren Kierkegaard
>
> .
 
 
***********************************************
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
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Geneva Smitherman of Michigan State chairs a CCCC committee dealing with
issues of dialect; she was one of the key members of "The Students' Right
to Their Own Language" task force of the early 70s, and she continues to
monitor and respond to English Only and similar movements.  WPA folks may
find her a useful ally.
        Incidentally, about ignorance of language and linguistics, my
unsystematic obervation is that majors in English get far less study of
language now than they did 40 years ago. Linguistics departments were
created and D of Es then assumed they had no responsibility.  Furthermore,
literary people could handle philology but were frightened by
tranformations and so opted out.  They rarely moved into
socio-linguistics at all, and their discussions of style are often
remarkably context-free.  Hence, almost any addition to preent English
curricula would be a gain.  (To be sure, the conservative humanists want
at least 10% of the major--maybe 20%--devoted to Shakespeare, but we can
deal with that.)    Peace jix lloyd-jones
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I read the previous 18 posts on Oakland's adventure into learning.
Some of you will be interested in visiting Oakland's web site at
http://www.ousd.k12.ca.us/ .
 
Others might be interested in reading Pat Hartwell's excellent
article on supposed dialect interference in writing entitled,
strangley enough, "Dialect Interference in Writing: A Critical
View."  It's in _RTE_, I think, in 1980, February perhaps, and I am
fairly certain it begins on page 101.
 
If Ebonics were recognized by the Fed govt as a language, and if
the English Only legislation were passed by the Feds, then could
all BEV speakers lose Federal jobs if they didn't speak SAE on the
job?
 
 
----------------------
David Roberts
Professor of English
dhrobert@samford.edu
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> On Sat, 28 Dec 1996, David Roberts wrote:
>
> ...If Ebonics were recognized by the Fed govt as a language, and if
> the English Only legislation were passed by the Feds, then could
> all BEV speakers lose Federal jobs if they didn't speak SAE on the
> job...?
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
        It's amazing that some think this inevitability would only affect
Black English speakers.
        If the US passed 'English only' legislation, then native Hawaiian
speakers could not hold federal jobs along with indigenous Alaskans,
Samoans, Micronesians, Puerto Ricans, and Guamans and of course the Native
American residents of several western states.  Resultingly, the US
government would not be able to speak to some of its own sovereigns.
        Something to think about, isn't it?  The impact would be felt by
far more than just BEV speakers.  Once again, Native Americans and all
native indigenous peoples of US territories would be sanctioned outcasts.
There would then be at least two classes of citizenship. Under these
circumstances, the US government might as well close up the store and go
out of business.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
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I think Steve Davis and I are in basic agreement about what el ed teachers
should know, even to the point of "a little linguistics goes a long way."
(So, Steve, I join you as the likely target of those who will suggest that
we are off-base here.)   And I think el ed teachers should know a fair
amount about really the main things they are supposed to be teaching, such
as reading, writing and speaking standard English, as well as disembodied
techniques - the stuff of too many old education departments.
 
But I cannot convince an el ed teacher that you can start a sentence with
"but."  And the same is true for "and."  And lots of other things which
good writers actually do are taught as errors.  There is resistance to the
simple idea that language changes; to the simple idea that there are few
hard rules; that the rules are, ultimately, mostly arbitrary, and so on.
Ever try to teach a student about appropriate repetition after that student
has learned never to reuse the same word?  Such students think I'm crazy,
wrong, ignorant, etc.
 
From recent articles in the paper it appears either (1) that the Oakland
School Board never meant what (a) it said and did or (b) was reported to
have said or done or (c) the natural and legal consequences of its action
(e.g., getting ESL funding, require teaching in the native tongue, etc.) or
(2) that the school board is now wisely backtracking to a more tenable
position.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
Dir. LRW Program
Howard Law School
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> On Sun, 29 Dec 1996, Steve Jamar wrote:
>
> From recent articles in the paper it appears either (1) that the Oakland
> School Board never meant what (a) it said and did or (b) was reported to
> have said or done or (c) the natural and legal consequences of its
> action (e.g., getting ESL funding, require teaching in the native
> tongue, etc.) or (2) that the school board is now wisely backtracking to
> a more tenable position.
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
        A good many who read the resolution miss the wording, "Language
development...will be enhanced with the recognition and understanding of
the language structures unique to African-American students."  From that
wording, I sense that teachers would be in-serviced to be more sensitive
to BEV and its code-sharing possibilities, but I don't glean anything
about BEV being taught in classrooms or a clear statement that BEV will be
considered a second language qualifying for ESL funding.  A lot of what we
'understand' to be going on in Oakland seems to be a byproduct of
mass-hysteria rather than explicit explanation by those in a position to
know the turf.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
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Chet, I have been to the Oakland USD web page, but I cannot find the
resolution passed by the school board. What IS there is what you posted--the
clarification of what the school board meant (written in convoluted academic
prose, stuff that the suspicious view as purposeful obfuscation). Do you know
where we can find what the school board actually passed or the report that was
made to the board? Thanks.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Surfing the net, I discovered a really impressive report on BE written by a
third-year undergraduate at Princeton, himself an African American.  The site
is:  http://www.princeton.edu/~bclewis/blacktalk.html
 
There's lots of useful information (historical, linguistic, educational), as
well as a bibiography with a dozen or so references.  The report appears to have
been written well before the Oakland news.  Lewis concludes:
 
"With the research of the linguists, it appears obvious that Black English is
indeed a language with an enriched and developmental history like Spanish or any
other language. It is no doubt that Black English has not been adequately
addressed in our nation's school system. This plays a significant role in the
disparity between the performances of Black and White Children. Recognition and
appreciation of the language, especially in education circles, would only serve
to enrich the education of all Americans."
 
I think we need to hear from more students (not just teachers) about this
issue, and especially from more African Americans.
 
Sorry for so many posts--I've been finding this thread really interesting.
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
***********************************************
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
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Date:         Sun, 29 Dec 1996 14:21:31 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Roberts <dhrobert@SAMFORD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics & 'English Only' Policy
 
On Sun, 29 Dec 1996 02:22:39 -0500 Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at
Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM> wrote:
 
>         If the US passed 'English only' legislation, then native Hawaiian
> speakers could not hold federal jobs along with indigenous Alaskans,
> Samoans, Micronesians, Puerto Ricans, and Guamans and of course the Native
> American residents of several western states.  Resultingly, the US
> government would not be able to speak to some of its own sovereigns.
 
 
I know, but I didn't really want to open up that box.  After all,
how would north Alabama speakers fare under strict Egnlish Only
rules?  ;)
 
>         Something to think about, isn't it?  The impact would be felt by
> far more than just BEV speakers.  Once again, Native Americans and all
> native indigenous peoples of US territories would be sanctioned outcasts.
> There would then be at least two classes of citizenship. Under these
> circumstances, the US government might as well close up the store and go
> out of business.
 
Hmmm.  Maybe it's not such a bad idea after all.
 
 
 
 
----------------------
David Roberts
Professor of English
dhrobert@samford.edu
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Date:         Sun, 29 Dec 1996 14:45:49 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Roberts <dhrobert@SAMFORD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
 
David, I can give you a URL but don't know about the full document.
http://www.ousd.k12.ca.us/welcome.html
 
I have asked for the full document and as soon as I hear from
Oakland I will post it to the list.
 
 
----------------------
David Roberts
Professor of English
dhrobert@samford.edu
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
In-Reply-To:  <SIMEON.9612291449.B@204.127.129.1>
 
> On Sun, 29 Dec 1996, David Roberts wrote:
>
> I have asked for the full document and as soon as I hear from
> Oakland I will post it to the list.
-------------------------------------------------------------------------
David,
        If your sources provide the document before mine do, please post
to the list.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
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Date:         Sun, 29 Dec 1996 15:05:31 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Roberts <dhrobert@SAMFORD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
 
On Sun, 29 Dec 1996 15:51:20 -0500 Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at
Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM> wrote:
> David,
>         If your sources provide the document before mine do, please post
> to the list.
 
It's a race, Chet!  An email greeting card to the loser.
----------------------
David Roberts
Professor of English
dhrobert@samford.edu
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From:         Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Ebonics
X-To:         David Roberts <dhrobert@SAMFORD.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <SIMEON.9612291531.C@204.127.129.1>
 
> On Sun, 29 Dec 1996, David Roberts wrote:
>
> It's a race, Chet!  An email greeting card to the loser.
-------------------------------------------------------------------------
David,
        Not so fast, my friend.   The loser buys the winner lunch at 4Cs
(if at McDonalds', that will be an Arch DeLuxe or better).
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
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David,
        Below is a partial text of the resolution that accompanied a page
one story in the _San Francisco Chronicle_ last Thursday.  To get the full
resolution, one must go through the Superintendent of Schools.  I'll see
what I can do in that regard.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
 
 
             PARTIAL TEXT OF OAKLAND BOARD'S EBONICS RESOLUTION
 
   Excerpts from the resolution approved last week by the Oakland school
   board:  [from the story "Ebonics Tests Linguistic Definitions: Politics
   Tempers Rules, Scholars Say,"  by Pamala Burdman, _San Francisco
   Chronicle_, December 26, 1996, Section 1, Page 1]
 
                     *          *         *         *
 
   -- Whereas, numerous validated scholarly studies demonstrate that
   African American students as a part of their culture and history as an
   African people possess and utilize a language described in various
   scholarly approaches as ``Ebonics'' or ``Pan African Communication
   Behaviors'' or ``African Language Systems.''
 
   -- Whereas, these studies have also demonstrated that African Language
   Systems are genetically based and not a dialect of English.
 
   -- Whereas, the Federal Bilingual Education Act mandates that local
   educational agencies ``build their capacities to establish, implement
   and sustain programs of instruction for children and youth of limited
   English proficiency.''
 
   -- Whereas, standardized tests and grade scores will be remedied by
   application of a program with teachers and aides who are certified in
   the methodology of featuring African Language Systems principles in
   instructing African American children both in their primary language
   and in English.
 
   -- Now, therefore be it resolved that the Board of Education
   officially recognizes the existence, and the cultural and historic
   bases of West and Niger-Congo African Language Systems, and each
   language as the predominantly primary language of African American
   students.
 
   -- Be it further resolved that the Superintendent in conjunction with
   her staff shall immediately devise and implement the best possible
   academic program for imparting instruction to African American
   students in their primary language for the combined purposes of
   maintaining the legitimacy and richness of such language whether it is
   known as ``Ebonics,'' ``African Language Systems,'' ``Pan African
   Communication Behaviors'' or other description, and to facilitate
   their acquisition and mastery of English language skills. The board
   later issued a clarification, stating in part:
 
   -- We are not teaching Ebonics.
 
   -- Our objective is to build on the language skills that African
   American students bring to the classroom without devaluing students
   and their diversity.
 
   -- The term ``genetically based'' is a synonym with genesis. In the
   clause, ``African Language Systems are genetically based and not a
   dialect of English,'' the term ``genetically based'' is used according
   to the standard dictionary definition of ``has its origins in.'' It is
   not used to refer to human biology.
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From:         Beth Daniell <dbeth@CLEMSON.EDU>
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All teachers need to know something about language, language change and
social variation and language and learning. And most don't, even our
colleagues in English depts. I think we shouldn't be dissing only el ed
folks. I find the most rigidity to come from high school teachers--and I
was one for many years. We have a history prof on this campus who comes
periodically to WAC Workshops and decries the Southernisms that our
students write sometimes (imagine kids from rural South Carolina speaking
and sometimes writing with Southern accents!)--stuff like might could,
which I personally love and continue to say, but rarely write.
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         STEVE DAVIS <SDAVIS@CARLETON.EDU>
Subject:      op-ed piece
 
Dear Colleagues,
 
Here's the revised op-ed piece going to the Star Tribune. Many thanks for your
comments, challenges, and disagreements. I have profited from all. Pardon the
keyboard substitutions of various letters for apostrophes and quotation marks.
 
 
______________________________________________________________________________
 
We seem to be in the middle of another manufactured crisis, this time about the
Oakland school boardUs resolution on Rebonics.S I spend the first part of such
crises wondering how the media can circulate such half-truths, how the public
can gobble them up, how they so quickly become part of the stories we circulate
endlessly about 'what is wrong with America' and who is to blame. Such stories
and the hard feelings they arouse are the lifeblood of the circulatory system
of the American media.
 
Anyway, here are a few tentative truths to shore up the ruins of our public
discourse.
 
Yes, there is such a thing as a Black English dialect, aka 'Black English
Vernacular' (BEV) or 'ebonics.' It is not Rslang.S  Dr. Chris Anson, a
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English at the U. of M., writes:
'Ebonics has antecedents in what is usually called Plantation Creole (and
before that, the West African pidgins used during the period of the slave
trade.)' When the Oakland school board wrote that 'African Language Systems are
genetically based and not a dialect of English,' it was referring to this kind
of linguistic descent, not to biology.
 
It is generally agreed that good English teachers need to know what kinds of
'second language interference' may occur when they teach Standard Written
English (SWE). Good teachers of any stripe will recognize that speaking in a
particular dialect does not by itself signal a faulty mastery of SWE. Nor is a
dialect it a sign of cultural, personal, or linguistic inferiority ('Uff-Da!
You wanna come with?'). Recognizing this, the school board thus resolved to
respect and work with the language that students bring to the classroom "for
the combined purposes of maintaining the legitimacy and richness of such
language [Ebonics] . . . and to facilitate [students'] acquisition and mastery
of English language skills."
 
The Oakland School board no doubt regrets framing these pedagogically and
linguistically sound intentions in the language of 'bilingualism.' The issue of
language vs. dialect is not only fruitless from a linguistic perspective, it
also plugs into American anxieties about our growing ethnic diversity and the
social challenges this diversity poses. The resolution did not sufficiently
respect the linguistic diversity within Black communities, a diversity equally
nourished by the prose and cadences of the King James Bible. And it triggered
our anxieties about the socioeconomic gap between white and black Americans.
 
With respect to Black leaders who have asserted the contrary, the growing
linguistic gap between urban African Americans and Euro-Americans (described by
the sociolinguist William Labov) is largely a product of African American
exclusion from the socioeconomic mainstream, not a cause of this exclusion. We
canUt remedy this exclusion by adding another. Yes, let's teach the dialect of
power--SWE--in the schools. But we must recognize that for students who do not
anticipate meaningful work, a meaningful place in a healthy community, and
respect for their own communities of language and culture,  SWE will be seen as
a false promise.
 
Let us resolve in the New Year to understand the story behind the story. No one
in Oakland wanted to abandon Standard Written English in the schools. Why were
we so eager to think it so?
 
Steve Davis, Director
Academic Development and Support Center
Carleton College
Northfield, Minnesota
55057
(sdavis@carleton.edu)
 
 
Steve Davis, Director
Academic Development and Support Center
Scoville 203; 646-4015
sdavis@carleton.edu
 
        Where am I? Who am I?
        How did I come to be here?
        What is this thing called the world?
        How did I come into the world?
        Why was I not consulted?
        And if I am compelled to take part in it,
        Where is the director?
        I want to see him.
 
                        --Soren Kierkegaard
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ebonics
 
So it would seem that the sensible backtracking is the appropriate
interpretation - else how does one read the recognition of ebonics as a
language and the reference to bilingual education and the federal act which
provides funds for such education and so on and so on.
 
And who wrote that "genetically based" language?  I'm sure the school board
is either made up of obscurantist academicians (doubtful) or don't read
what is put before them.  Anyone with any common sense (which excludes
academicians, in general, the members of this list, of course, excepted
:-)  ) would see a neutron bomb in that phrase.
 
The resolution, unlike the "clarification," clearly calls for instruction
to be done in Ebonics.
 
Time for the Oakland School Board to say "Oops" publicly and draft the
face-saving, sensible resolution they should have done in the first place.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
Howard University School of Law
 
 
>             PARTIAL TEXT OF OAKLAND BOARD'S EBONICS RESOLUTION
>
>   Excerpts from the resolution approved last week by the Oakland school
>   board:  [from the story "Ebonics Tests Linguistic Definitions: Politics
>   Tempers Rules, Scholars Say,"  by Pamala Burdman, _San Francisco
>   Chronicle_, December 26, 1996, Section 1, Page 1]
>
>                     *          *         *         *
>
>   -- Whereas, numerous validated scholarly studies demonstrate that
>   African American students as a part of their culture and history as an
>   African people possess and utilize a language described in various
>   scholarly approaches as ``Ebonics'' or ``Pan African Communication
>   Behaviors'' or ``African Language Systems.''
>
>   -- Whereas, these studies have also demonstrated that African Language
>   Systems are genetically based and not a dialect of English.
>
>   -- Whereas, the Federal Bilingual Education Act mandates that local
>   educational agencies ``build their capacities to establish, implement
>   and sustain programs of instruction for children and youth of limited
>   English proficiency.''
>
>   -- Whereas, standardized tests and grade scores will be remedied by
>   application of a program with teachers and aides who are certified in
>   the methodology of featuring African Language Systems principles in
>   instructing African American children both in their primary language
>   and in English.
>
>   -- Now, therefore be it resolved that the Board of Education
>   officially recognizes the existence, and the cultural and historic
>   bases of West and Niger-Congo African Language Systems, and each
>   language as the predominantly primary language of African American
>   students.
>
>   -- Be it further resolved that the Superintendent in conjunction with
>   her staff shall immediately devise and implement the best possible
>   academic program for imparting instruction to African American
>   students in their primary language for the combined purposes of
>   maintaining the legitimacy and richness of such language whether it is
>   known as ``Ebonics,'' ``African Language Systems,'' ``Pan African
>   Communication Behaviors'' or other description, and to facilitate
>   their acquisition and mastery of English language skills.
 
 
 
>  The board
>   later issued a clarification, stating in part:
>
>   -- We are not teaching Ebonics.
>
>   -- Our objective is to build on the language skills that African
>   American students bring to the classroom without devaluing students
>   and their diversity.
>
>   -- The term ``genetically based'' is a synonym with genesis. In the
>   clause, ``African Language Systems are genetically based and not a
>   dialect of English,'' the term ``genetically based'' is used according
>   to the standard dictionary definition of ``has its origins in.'' It is
>   not used to refer to human biology.
>
>------------------------------
>
>End of WPA-L Digest - 28 Dec 1996 to 29 Dec 1996
>************************************************
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Dear Colleagues,
 
With Steve Jamar, I too see considerable backtracking on the part of the
Oakland School Board, now that I've read more of the original statement. I
think that institutions forget how quickly their words circulate in contexts
that they never imagined, with consequences that may be the opposite of what
they intended.
 
However, I'm not sure about the phrase "imparting instruction to African
American students in their primary language." Does this mean that African
American students will be taught Ebonics, or taught various subjects _in_
Ebonics.
 
 
What a mess . . .
 
 
 
 
Steve Davis, Director
Academic Development and Support Center
Scoville 203; 646-4015
sdavis@carleton.edu
 
        Where am I? Who am I?
        How did I come to be here?
        What is this thing called the world?
        How did I come into the world?
        Why was I not consulted?
        And if I am compelled to take part in it,
        Where is the director?
        I want to see him.
 
                        --Soren Kierkegaard
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In-Reply-To:  note of 12/30/96 12:48
 
There is a flavor of ESL/bilingual that encourages instruction to proceed in
the student's primary language while the student learns English. The idea is
that all learning need not wait until the student is sufficiently proficent in
English to learn in English. This approach is popular in areas where the great
majority of non-English-speaking students speak a single alternative language
(i.e. Spanish speaking students in the SW). It is probably not a viable
approach in polyglot communities (New York or LA or SF/Oakland) where students
are all over the park linguistically. Finding teachers who can teach in the
rainbow of languauges in these communities is only the first problem. Heck,
here in Phoenix we have trouble getting enough teachers who can teach in
Spanish! Now it looks as if the advisory committee to the OUSD was
recommending something in between a "preservationist" bilingual program and
something like the "transitional" ESL program I have been describing. And the
resolution does seem to be fraught with problems.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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I'd be interested in hearing from linguists what exactly "West and
Niger-Congo African Language Systems" are.  And what does it mean to say
"each language as the predominantly primary language of African American
students"?  How can each be primary?  From the little reading I've done in
the field, I do not think linguists would agree that what I've always known
as BEV (Black English Vernacular) is anything but a development from, or a
creolization of, African languages in its contact with Portuguese and
English.  And certainly that is the language of African-Americans at this
point in time.
 
And what does it mean to "feature" certain "Language Systems" in instruction?
 It certainly does sound as though the resolution means teachers will be
teaching students this "Language System."  Teachers will be "imparting
instruction to African American students in their primary language."  And
then there are the clarifications suggesting that Ebonics will not be taught.
 
It sure would be nice to have the resolution in its entirety.
 
I find the reactions to what Oakland has done both amusing and horrifying.
 Americans continue to be anxiety ridden about their language use.  All this
reminds me of the fervor at the end of the 19th century about keeping English
"pure" and connecting language purity to all sorts of other social goods.  Is
it absolutely and always the case that the public has to look on "different"
as "inferior"?  And is our fear of language chaos so great or do we just
latch onto that because it seems like such an apt symbol of our fear of chaos
and fragmentation in our society itself?
 
When I do a brief unit on Black English Vernacular in the course of my
History of the Language course, quite a few of my African American students
resent it; others are surprised that it has received scholarly attention,
saying that they've always considered it "broken English."  And a minority of
these students express their overt approval of looking at their speech in
this way.  Surely it would be good to dignify it with some kind of
legitimacy.  Another interesting thing I've discovered in the course, is that
students who seem completely incapable of uncovering dialect features in
various forms of Middle English have little difficulty in picking out dialect
features of Black English Vernacular in the works of Hurston, Bambara,
Morrison, Walker and others.  I wish this controversy had broken out before
the semester ended; it would have provided quite lively discussion in my
class I'm sure.
 
Do we have any linguists out there who can reflect on all this from their
vantage point?  I'd sure love to know the reactions of Geneva Smitherman or
Keith Gilyard also.
 
There was a good letter in the Times from some linguist somewhere who chided
the Times for not doing its homework before it reacted--this letter also
suggested that the newspaper contact linguists and also suggested Geneva
Smitherman.
 
Perhaps the talk will begin to be a bit more informed.
Pat Belanoff
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I'd  love to, with the help of y'all if possible.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Sat, 28 Dec 1996, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> This is yet another issue (Ebonics) that underscores the inability of
> academics to communicate effectively to general audiences. We can blame the
> media, but we also tend to fail to take the tendencies of the media into
> account when we open our mouths. Anyone want to take a shot at revising the
> documents that Chet posted so that they would be less susceptible of
> distortion?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm
> ___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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Beth, I might could get into this conversation yet. My use of the double
modal (a Southernism) still gets comments (no one, I think, could tell I
am a Northcentral Texan--and all "native Texans come by way of NC or
Tennessee just 'bout, thus there are lots of "Southernisms--no one could
tell by my written discourse--but these comments have come mostly from my
colleagues in rhet/comp (whom I of course spend most of my time with) and
not from lit folk or high school teachers. Sure, they're "kidding" when
they point out my Texanisms/Southernisms--but we all know what mostly lies
behind "kidding." "I don't sound like an English teacher" is the message
of course. Keep on saying "might could," Beth.
 
----------------------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
520-621-3371
FAX 520-621-7397
enos@U.Arizona.EDU
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
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The most important lesson I learned about language variation and teaching
came not from graduate linguistics courses or from the concept of discourse
communities but from my Southern mama, who has only a high school
education: You don't ever criticize--or make anybody feel bad about--their
language or their religion.
 
 
>Beth, I might could get into this conversation yet. My use of the double
>modal (a Southernism) still gets comments (no one, I think, could tell I
>am a Northcentral Texan--and all "native Texans come by way of NC or
>Tennessee just 'bout, thus there are lots of "Southernisms--no one could
>tell by my written discourse--but these comments have come mostly from my
>colleagues in rhet/comp (whom I of course spend most of my time with) and
>not from lit folk or high school teachers. Sure, they're "kidding" when
>they point out my Texanisms/Southernisms--but we all know what mostly lies
>behind "kidding." "I don't sound like an English teacher" is the message
>of course. Keep on saying "might could," Beth.
>
>----------------------
>Theresa Enos
>Department of English
>University of Arizona
>Tucson, AZ 85721
>520-621-3371
>FAX 520-621-7397
>enos@U.Arizona.EDU
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In teaching our gateway course for English majors this coming semester, I
might use this Ebonics controversy (including some of the interesting
comments posted on this list) as a way to show majors the value of
linguistics in public life and debate.  I will have one of our linguistics
profs come in on this discussion, of course.  Our majors are required to
take at least one upper-level linguistics course (which means they should
take a sophomore-level intro. to linguistics course first), and we are
trying to develop a more integrated approach to English studies in the
department.  From my biased vantage point, I think comp. people are best
prepared and most willing to do this, though I must admit our dept. chair,
an 18th cent. lit person, is also well-prepared and eager to do this kind
of integration.
 
Elementary ed. people are required to take a few English courses and at
least one language arts methods course, right?  So it's important that
teachers of those courses integrate linguistically-informed "language
awareness" into the curriculum.  But without the grounding in
linguistics--especially history of English and sociolinguistics--a limited
dose of "language awareness" might just come across as more preaching by
professors already inclined to preach. Having students do primary and
secondary research in language--something that could be done in a variety
of courses, from first-year comp. to ed. methods to adv. comp. to
19th-20th century American lit--would probably have more impact.
Steve Fox, IUPUI (Indianapolis)
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> On Mon, 30 Dec 1996, STEVE DAVIS wrote:
>
> However, I'm not sure about the phrase "imparting instruction to African
> American students in their primary language." Does this mean that African
> American students will be taught Ebonics, or taught various subjects _in_
> Ebonics.
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Steve,
        Further along, the resolution particle I sent to the list states
Ebonics will _not_ be taught.  Let's make allowances for the confusion.
Remember that if everybody wrote all the time with perfect clarity, few of
_us_ would be needed.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
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        The attached 'forward' sent to me from yesterday's _San Francisco
Examiner_ makes the Ebonics discussion seem curiouser and curiouser (Lewis
Carroll terminology).
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
 
---------------------------- Forwarded message ----------------------------
                Date: Mon, 30 Dec 1996 15:43:20 -0800
                From: George Station <gvant@ICO.COM>
 
               State Has Run Own "Ebonics" Program Since '81
                           by Venise Wagner
                       _San Francisco Examiner_
                    Sunday, Dec. 29, 1996  Page A 1
 
State schools chief Delaine Eastin says black English has no place in the
schools - or anywhere else in "the broader society." Yet, for the last 15
years, the state Department of Education has sponsored a program
strikingly similar to Oakland's controversial "ebonics" edict.
 
"I do believe that it is a mistake to convey to kids that there is an
appropriate time for this language," Eastin said in a telephone interview
from her Fremont home. "We need to be telling students not that it's the
teacher's responsibility to accommodate your dialect; it's your
responsibility to work harder to learn standard English."
 
The uproar over the Oakland school board's Dec. 18 decision to recognize
black English as the primary language of most of its African American
students continues unabated. On Monday, the Rev. Jesse Jackson - who last
week backed the district's efforts after initially attacking them - will
meet with school officials in Oakland.
 
The state-initiated Standard English Program, which has been operating
quietly since 1981, recognizes that many black students enter the
classroom speaking a language other than standard English.
 
When asked specifics about the program, Eastin knew little - and even
suggested it was no longer active.
 
However, SEP is, in fact, alive and well. Currently, 300 schools in 15
districts - including Ravenswood Elementary in East Palo Alto, Oakland
Unified, Los Angeles Unified, Vallejo City Unified and Stockton Unified -
voluntarily take part in staff development workshops and conferences
sponsored by SEP. The next conference will take place in Oakland Jan.
16-18.
 
Yvonne Strozier, a consultant for the state Department of Education,
coordinates the program, helping schools get into workshops and finding
experts in linguistics, ebonics and language development teaching methods
to train teachers.
 
How state program works
 
Approved by the Board of Education in 1981, when Wilson Riles was state
schools chief, the SEP edict recognizes the dialect of African Americans
and defines it as "black language."
 
Strozier says Oakland's existing program in 20 schools differs little from
the teaching strategies in the SEP program.
 
In workshops, Strozier said, teachers are taught to recognize such
language patterns as using the verb "be" before a conjugated verb,
replacing "th"  sounds with "f" sounds at the end of words or dropping "g"
in words ending in "ing."
 
Strategies to address these differences include drilling practices in
which students go through a list of black English patterns and give the
standard English version.
 
In the multicultural Ravenswood Elementary School District in East Palo
Alto - where 68 percent of students have a primary language other than
English and most remaining students are African American - teachers don't
refer to African language patterns as ebonics or black English. Instead,
they say students are speaking a language other than standard English.
 
Teachers spend 15 minutes a day going through words and phrases from
dialect. The next 15 minutes are spent translating them into standard
English.
 
Another strategy is to catch the children as they speak in ebonics and
have them say the same thing in standard English.
 
Still another strategy is what Zerita Sharp, a teacher at Oakland's Parker
Elementary, calls constructive analysis.
 
In this method, students take the syntax of ebonics and compare it to the
syntax of standard English. For example, students might break down the
structure of the sentence, "She be playing in the park" and compare that
with the structure of "She plays in the park."
 
"These speech patterns have been acquired from zero to 4 years of age,"
said Sharp, a fourth-grade teacher. "You're not just going to say, "Don't
say it like that,' and they're going to change."
 
Just as the thought process of Spanish-speaking children occurs in Spanish
when they learn English, students whose home language is black English
think in terms of ebonics, Sharp said.
 
She discovered this over and over in her seven years at Parker, where
students without fail handed in papers confusing won't with want. "I want
sing in the hall." Or: "I won't a candy bar."
 
Sometimes, Sharp said, they would put an apostrophe on want. No matter
what she did to make the distinction, they continued to repeat the
mistake.
 
It wasn't until 1992, when she attended her first SEP workshop, that she
learned why her students didn't respond to her corrections.
 
"I couldn't say to them, "(The words won't and want) don't sound alike,'
because in their minds it sounded the same."
 
Sharp said once she understood the language system of her students, she
was able to explain it to them and have them learn the distinction.
 
"It makes sense to me," Sharp said. "It gives an explanation of what's
going on. We are embracing the children and we embrace their language . .
. and build on what the children know. They're bringing in a wealth of
knowledge with them. It is not a deficit, it is not a detriment to
learning. It enhances learning."
 
Department of Education staff and SEP advocates made several proposals to
the Legislature to require all schools to participate in the program. The
Legislature approved the plan three times, but Gov. George Deukmejian kept
vetoing it, Strozier said.
 
As it stands, the policy guiding participating schools states:
"Succinctly, black language connotes a system that embodies communication
styles, intonation, body language, structure, and grammar. In addition,
various studies support the notion that black language derives from a bona
fide language system with its own semantic grammatical and phonological
structure . . . the concern of the standard English program is not with
the language system, per se, or its origins; but rather, it is with the
recognition of the system in helping black children learn standard
English."
 
However, the mission statement insists it is not a program to teach black
language or develop black language curriculum materials - nor is it for
teachers to learn black language.
 
The wording shows striking similarity to the expressed intent of the
Oakland Unified School District, which decided to recognize ebonics as the
primary language of its 27,560 African American students, who make up 52
percent of the student body.
 
Oakland school board member Jean Quan said the resolution was an attempt
to expand its Standard English Program, which it has participated in
voluntarily since 1981.
 
"None of us expected this to be such a controversial issue because it was
expanding a current program," she said.
 
Eastin, however, said educators, civil rights leaders and parents were
angered by the resolution's wording, which she believed bordered on
racism. The resolution, she said, is a far cry from the policy the state
Department of Education approved 15 years ago.
 
"There are land mines in this (Oakland) resolution that will suggest that
these children are ineffective learners," Eastin said. "If the
(conservative)  Hoover Institution came out and said these kids can not
learn as well because they are genetically different, someone would be up
in arms. I think that's disturbing."
 
Eastin was referring to a paragraph in the Oakland resolution that
declared African Language Systems "genetically based." The district has
since indicated that the phrase referred to genesis, or origins, rather
than human biology.
 
Eastin backs assimilation
 
In Eastin's interview with The Examiner, she said: "Anytime that we
suggest to students that they will achieve without language skills is a
disservice. Separate but equal does not work. It is unequal to suggest
that students should have a different set of standards.
 
"I think many parents who come here from other countries fear their
children will lose their culture. Others feel that (assimilation) is a
need we have as Americans. I come down on the side of (assimilation). The
skill for communicating in the 21st century is the quintessential skill
for achievement."
 
Eastin noted another paragraph in the Oakland resolution directing staff
to implement a "program for imparting instruction to African American
students in their primary language for the combined purposes of
maintaining the legitimacy and richness of such language, whether it is
known as ebonics, African Language Systems . . . and to facilitate their
acquisition and mastery of English-language skills."
 
But Superintendent Carolyn Getridge insisted: "Our goal is to make sure
every student in our district has a solid foundation in standard English
as a bridge to literacy."
 
The state Department of Education pays a nominal amount of money for the
SEP program, only footing the bill for Strozier's salary, which she would
not disclose. Districts put up the rest - anywhere between $10,000 to
$200,000 - paying to send teachers to the workshops and often covering the
cost of guest speakers. Registration fees for the events cover the
remaining expenses.
 
Even Strozier, who has been with SEP since its beginnings, said Oakland's
resolution stretched the scope of the state program's original intent.
 
"The problem as I see it is when you call it a bona fide language, you're
getting into the area of bilingual education," Strozier said. "That
program provides for students whose home language is other than English.
They also are certifying teachers. Teachers need to have staff
development, but not necessarily certification. If (Oakland) had left that
out, you wouldn't have all this."
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Responding to the message of  <961230151540_977247510@emout01.mail.aol.com>
from Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>:
>
> I'd be interested in hearing from linguists what exactly "West and
> Niger-Congo African Language Systems" are.  And what does it mean to say
> "each language as the predominantly primary language of African American
> students"?  How can each be primary?  From the little reading I've done in
> the field, I do not think linguists would agree that what I've always known
> as BEV (Black English Vernacular) is anything but a development from, or a
> creolization of, African languages in its contact with Portuguese and
> English.  And certainly that is the language of African-Americans at this
> point in time.
 
Pat: I agree; this makes it seem as though black American kids are bilingual in
an African language and some form of American English (perhaps as a second
language?).  It's easy to see how this language confuses the general public.
Everything I've ever seen about BEV in linguistics talks about it 1) as a
dialect (not a languague, perhaps with the exception of Gullah, which is often
held up as the best remaining--but dying--example of African/English contact),
and 2) as having roots in, and features of, African languages and the pidgins
used along the main trading routes. There are other dialects in the U.S. that
have equally strong "nonstandard" features but quite different histories.
 
Another source of public confusion seems to come from the difference between the
phonological, grammatical, lexical, and pragmatic features of dialects.  I think
in the U.S. (unlike, perhaps, England), phonological variations are the most
easily accepted, followed by lexical, followed (at some distance) by
grammatical. (Otherwise we'd never have had Jimmy Carter, LBJ, JFK, or Bill
Clinton as presidents, to name a few phonological deviations).  Some people are
thinking of BEV as street slang (lexical), others as things like l- or
r-deletion (phonological), others as habitual "be" or multiple negation
(grammatical), others as creative uses of language (doing the dozens,
call/response, etc.). They all add up to the dialect--but what are we advocating
should be preserved, left alone, purged, or made to "code-shift"? All of it?
Some of it? Some parts of it?
 
> And what does it mean to "feature" certain "Language Systems" in instruction?
>  It certainly does sound as though the resolution means teachers will be
> teaching students this "Language System."  Teachers will be "imparting
> instruction to African American students in their primary language."  And
> then there are the clarifications suggesting that Ebonics will not be taught.
 
The short clips of classroom instruction on Nightline showed teachers explaining
to young kids how they say something in two ways.  Does the resolution mean that
kids will be taught the difference by teachers who use BEV to teach it? That's
not clear.  But if you need to use, or know, some features of the dialect kids
bring into a classroom in order to help them learn, it's hard to see that as
problematic.  We've been through much of this before, in the Ann Arbor Decision
of the 1970's (I believe Geneva Smitherman testified at the trial).
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Pat Belanof, for those of us collecting materials on the Ebonics
controversy for our classes next semester, could you cit the TIME
article you mentioned (date & pg).
        To me, one of the most interesting aspects of all this
is the way in which our national press, esp. the editorialists,
misinform the American public. --Bill Murdick
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        The attached full resolution and policy statement from the Oakland
Unified School District regarding Ebonics came in overnight.  I have
posted it to the list as requested.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
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Subject: Full Text of Oakland School Board Resolution and Policy Statement
 
 
      RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION ADOPTING THE REPORT AND
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE AFRICAN-AMERICAN TASK FORCE; A POLICY STATEMENT AND
DIRECTIVE TO THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS TO DEVISE A PROGRAM TO IMPROVE
      THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ACQUISITION AND APPLICATION SKILLS OF
                       AFRICAN-AMERICAN STUDENTS.
 
No. 597-0063
 
        Whereas, numerous validated scholarly studies demonstrate that
African American students as part of their culture and history as African
people possess and utilize a language described in various scholarly
approaches as ``Ebonics'' (literally Black sounds) or Pan African
Communication Behaviors or African Language Systems; and
 
        Whereas, these studies have also demonstrated that African
Language Systems are genetically-based and not a dialect of English; and
 
 
        Whereas, these studies demonstrate that such West and Niger-Congo
African languages have been officially recognized and addressed in the
mainstream public educational community as worth of study, understanding
or application of its principles, laws and structures for the benefit of
African American students both in terms of positive appreciation of the
language and these students' acquisition and mastery of English language
skills; and
 
        Whereas, such recognition by scholars has given rise over the past
15 years to legislation passed by the State of California recognizing the
unique language stature of descendants of slaves, with such legislation
being prejudicially and unconstitutionally vetoed repeatedly by various
California state governors; and
 
        Whereas, judicial cases in states other than California have
recognized the unique language stature of African American pupils, and
such recognition by courts has resulted in court-mandated educational
programs which have substantially benefitted African American children in
the interest of vindicating their equal protection of the law rights under
the 14th Amendment to the United States Constitution; and
 
        Whereas, the Federal Bilingual Education Act (20 USC 1402 et seq.)
mandates that local educational agencies ``build their capacities to
establish, implement and sustain programs of instruction for children and
youth of limited English proficiency,'' and
 
        Whereas, the interests of the Oakland Unified School District in
providing equal opportunities for all of its students dictate limited
English proficient educational programs recognizing the English language
acquisition and improvement skills of African American students are as
fundamental as is application of bilingual education principles for others
whose primary languages are other than English; and
 
        Whereas, the standardized tests and grade scores of African
American students in reading and language art skills measuring their
application of English skills are substantially below state and national
norms and that such deficiencies will be remedied by application of a
program featuring African Language Systems principles in instructing
African American children both in their primary language and in English,
and
 
        Whereas, standardized tests and grade scores will be remedied by
application of a program with teachers and aides who are certified in the
methodology of featuring African Language Systems principles in
instructing African American children both in their primary language and
in English.  The certified teachers of these students will be provided
incentives including, but not limited to salary differentials,
 
        Now, therefore, be it resolved that the Board of Education
officially recognizes the existence and the cultural and historic bases of
West and Niger-Congo African Language Systems, and each language as the
predominantly primary language of African American students; and
 
        Be it further resolved that the Board of Education hereby adopts
the report recommendations and attached Policy Statement of the District's
African American Task Force on language stature of African American
speech; and
 
        Be it further resolved that the Superintendent in conjunction with
her staff shall immediately devise and implement the best possible
academic program for imparting instruction to African American students in
their primary language for the combined purposes of maintaining the
legitimacy and richness of such language whether it is known as
``Ebonics,'' ``African Language Systems,'' ``Pan African Communication
Behaviors'' or other description, and to facilitate their acquisition and
mastery of English language skills;  and
 
        Be it further resolved that the Board of Education hereby commits
to earmark District general and special funding as is reasonably necessary
and appropriate to enable the Superintendent and her staff to accomplish
the foregoing; and
 
        Be it further resolved that the Superintendent and her staff shall
utilize the input of the entire Oakland educational community as well as
state and federal scholarly and educational input in devising such a
program; and
 
        Be it further resolved, that periodic reports on the progress of
the creation and implementation of such an educational program shall be
made to Board of Education at least once per month commencing at the Board
meeting of December 18, 1996.
 
 
POLICY STATEMENT
 
        There is persuasive empirical evidence that, predicated on
analysis of the phonology, morphology and syntax that currently exists as
systematic, rule governed and predictable patterns exist in the grammar of
African-American speech. The validated and persuasive linguistic evidence
is that African-Americans (1) have retained a West and Niger-Congo African
linguistic structure in the substratum of their speech and (2) by this
criteria are not native speakers of black dialect or any other dialect of
English.
 
        Moreover, there is persuasive empirical evidence that, owing to
their history as United States slave descendants of West and Niger-Congo
African origin, to the extent that African-Americans have been born into,
reared in, and continue to live in linguistic environments that are
different from the Euro-American English speaking population,
African-American people and their children, are from home environments in
which a language other than English language is dominant within the
meaning of "environment where a Language other than English is dominant"
as defined in Public Law 1-13-382 (20 U.S.C.  7402, et seq.).
 
        The policy of the Oakland Unified School District (OUSD) is that
all pupils are equal and are to be treated equally.  Hence, all pupils who
have difficulty speaking, reading, writing or understanding the English
language and whose difficulties may deny to them the opportunity to learn
successfully in classrooms where the language of instruction is English or
to participate fully in classrooms where the language of instruction is
English or to participate fully in our society are to be treated equally
regardless of their race or national origin.
 
        As in the case of Asian-American, Latino-American, Native American
and all other pupils in this District who come from backgrounds or
environments where a language other than English is dominant,
African-American pupils shall not, because of their race, be subtly
dehumanized, stigmatized, discriminated against or denied.
Asian-American, Latino-American, Native American and all other language
different children are provided general funds for bilingual education,
English as Second Language (ESL) and State and Federal (Title VIII)
Bilingual education programs to address their limited and non-English
proficient (LEP/NEP) needs.  African-American pupils are equally entitled
to be tested and, where appropriate, shall be provided general funds and
State and Federal (Title VIII) bilingual education and ESL programs to
specifically address their LEP/NEP needs.
 
        All classroom teachers and aids who are bilingual in Nigritian
Ebonics (African-American Language) and English shall be given the same
salary differentials and merit increases that are provided to teachers of
the non-African American LEP pupils in the OUSD.
 
        With a view toward assuring that parent of African-American pupils
are given the knowledge base necessary to make informed choices, it shall
be the policy of the Oakland Unified School District that all parents of
LEP (Limited English Proficient) pupils are to be provided the opportunity
to partake of any and all language and culture specific teacher education
and training classes designed to address their child's LEP needs.
 
        On all home language surveys given to parents of pupils requesting
home language identification or designations, a description of the
District's programmatic consequences of their choices will be contained.
 
        Nothing in this Policy shall preclude or prevent African-American
parents who view their child's limited English proficiency as being
non-standard English, as opposed to being West and Niger-Congo African
Language based, from exercising their right to choose and to have their
child's speech disorders and English Language deficits addressed by
special education and/or other District programs.
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Thanks to Chet Pryor for getting and posting this interesting document. Dave
Roberts owes him a beer! Thanks, Chet.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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The subject line says it all. Happy New Year!
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Chris:
 
Thanks for the assurance.  I've essentially been teaching according to what
you lay out and found myself wondering if I had not kept up with developments
since I don't consider myself a linguist.  I've mainly been taped for this
course because the department doesn't have a linguist, the Linguistics
Department doesn't have enough faculty to take care of our majors (we're the
second largest major on campus) and I'm a medievalist and thus know the Old
and Middle English.
 
For the most part the students do not like the course.  They are not
accustomed to looking at language closely and do it very poorly for the most
part.  Perhaps this controversy will cause all of us to focus more on
language features such as these.
 
I am saving the responses here and clips from the paper (my daughter lives
just outside Oakland and teaches in the Richmond School District, so she's
been sending me clips from local papers) and will use them in some way when I
next teach the course.
 
Which brings me to a more general question: how many English Departments
require majors to take a course in language history or in grammar or in
linguistics of one form or another?  Our department regularly brings up
discontinuing the requirements but ends up reaffirming the need.
 
Pat Belanoff
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I haven't been able to keep up w/ all the messages on theebonics' heading,
but I'd like to jump in w/ Pat's question:
 
        >Which brings me to a more general question: how many English
Departments
        >require majors to take a course in language history or in grammar or in
        >linguistics of one form or another?  Our department regularly brings up
        >discontinuing the requirements but ends up reaffirming the need.
 
I don't think these courses are frequently required, but I think they can
be very important--esp. for anyone planning to teach.  We require at least
2 courses on
language.  The first is a general intro to linguistics.  Traditionally, it
has been a survey of all the elements that make up the field of
linguistics, w/ particular emphasis on phonology/morphology/syntax.  But
students complained so much about the relevance and dryness of this content
that I gave far more attention to sociolinguistics (e.g.,
dialectology, politics of language, style shifting) and sent students on
assorted hands-on field work.  It seems much more successful now.  I don't
know how useful a traditional intro to language class is, but anything that
connects language, society, and students'  professions is a plus in terms
of helping them  understand and appreciate language study.
 
The other language class we require is  Grammar for Teachers. Rather than
being a survey of all linguistics, it focuses on syntax (traditional and
more recent approaches). As strange as it may seem, we offered the course
based on student/alumni demand, and it continues to be a course that our
English graduates (whether they are in teaching or not) frequently cite as
being the most useful and thought provoking class they've had.
 
When I first came here, I did not like the idea of devoting so much time to
language per se, rather than to writing or literature.  But being allowed
to go beyond the technical aspects and deal w/ the ramifications has
changed my mind completely.  Not only do these courses seem useful and
stimulating for students, they are also two of my favorite courses to
teach.
 
Larry Beason,Director
English Composition Program
Dept. of English
Eastern Washington University
Cheney WA 99004
LBeason@ewu.edu
 
WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
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Bill's comment about the spread of misinformation through the media on the
Ebonics controversy is apt.  I'm in the midst of reading John Wilson's
_The Midst of Political Correctness_ and one of his most interesting
points is made as he traces fantasy anecdotes through legitimate news
outlets.  The Stanford Western Civ controversy in the 1980's was an
excellent example--only a small number of sections of the revised course
used non-Western texts.  The way I understand Oakland's proposal is that
it focuses on teachers and teacher training. As an English language
linguist as well as rhetorician, I teach would-be teachers as much as I
can about sociolinguistics so as to prepare them for the language
diversity of their probable classrooms.
Gail
 
______________________________________________________________________________
Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 685-2384
Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
______________________________________________________________________________
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Pat:
The University of Washington's English department still requires 2 English
language courses of its education track students.  One must be an
introduction to linguistics or English language study, the second a choice
from a fairly lengthy set of possibilities (language and gender; language
and social policy; language variation; history of the language, syntax,
stylistics; language and learning).  We are extraordinarily short of
faculty in language and rhetoric next year in the undergraduate program
because of resignations and retirements.  Some of our colleagues suggest
that we just drop the requirements for would-be teachers.  If the media
response to the Ebonics controversy is any indication of the depth of
linguistic/language ignorance in this country, we would be foolish to do
so.
Gail
 
______________________________________________________________________________
Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 685-2384
Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
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Pat, at Clemson our dept does not require any lang for majors. There is a
group in the major with baby syntax, history of English, mod rhetoric,
classical rhetoric, and lit crit from which students must choose one. The
English ed majors are required to take history of English and baby grammar,
which we teach--the medieval guy teaches history and I teach baby grammmar,
though lately a guy in ed has done the gr. Shakespeare is required and one
from all these other groups that consist only lit. The English ed majors do
not like the 2 lang courses; as you say, they do not like to look closely
at lang. And the grammar course is really hard for them--they want you
teach them the Warriner's handbook.
         I think ling/lang (as we called it at Texas) ought to be more
prominent in English depts. But I think I lost that battle when we tried to
advertize for someone a couple of years ago. The folks coming out ling
depts didn't seem to know much that would help our students (their
dissertations were about verb forms in exotic languages) or be much
interested in teaching in an English dept like ours; it will be a long time
before I can convince this dept to try again.   Beth Daniell
                                                                Beth Daniell
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Looks like psycho- or socio-linguists are lilkey to be more comfortable in
English Departments (especially those that are becoming anthropology
departments in disguise). Neuro-linguists or those interested in the deepest
darkest details of phonology or nearly mathematical flavors of
transformational or subtlties of languages other than English are likely to
feel a little lonely among the Shakespearians and specialists in Dante
Rosetti. Nevertheless, I'd still like to see an "English" major become
something more than a literature major.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Pat,
        At Western Washington, all English majors are required to take an
intro to language course and English Ed majors take three (quarter
courses):  the intro course, a grammar course and history of the English
language. We also offer electives in language (dialectology, language and
gender, discourse analysis) and various other complilations.
 
Donna Qualley
